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— New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. ‘RATCLIFFE CAPERT¢ IN, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fitch Avenue; Philadel — 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y represe nta- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study wi 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East 18th Street, New York 

m.». voice formed and developed 1; the art 

taught; method after the pu rest Ite 

Bad voice made good, true and beaut 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East Street, New York 
HED NRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harl om Philharmonic Society of the 
ity of New York. 
Address: 10 West i25th Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York 
Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Instruction. Leschetizky Method 
Music Classes 
Studio: 147 West 71st Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
___1146 Park Avenue, New York 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 

136 West 12th Street, New York 

MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
ure.—Art of Singing 
‘arnegie Hall, Rooms 808-804 
_ Mail address 101 West 86th Street, New York 
SAMUEL MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 












Also Chamber 


near 91st Street. 


Voice Cu 








Italian Method. Tone placing and repara a 
specialty. St: »: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 
Contralto 
Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction 
an « 33 West 26th Street, New York 
Me. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
= Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
ratorio C Concert, Opera 
Studio 251 Fifth 4 mdays and Thursdays. 
esidence and ad 





NATHAN GANS, 


Pianist 


Pupils Piano, Theory and Virgil Method 
Studio 5 West 48th St., New Y 
MARIE MILDR ED MARSH. 
Pianist. 


Will takea limited number of pu 
Steinw ay Hall, Nee ‘York. 


‘ mMmrarow 7 . 

Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advant ages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
oices 


" Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York 
Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Residence. Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct 
or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 


Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: Studio 8, Horton Bidg., 
142 West 125th Street, New York. 

“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence a her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’ . MASON. 


Moe. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice Cur URE, 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy mayo Charlotte 
de Leyde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, & 

Vocal Studio: The Alpine, 
33d Street and Broadway, New York. 


LILLIE «Angelo BERGH 
School of Singing. 
Winter Studios: 56 West 50th Street. Daily, 1 to 4. 





Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA | 


in Italian, German, French and English. Natives’ 
accent. ORATORIO and CONCERT Répertoire. 
Assistant Teachers. Specia! Courses. Circular. 
Permanent address: Chickering Hall, New York 


Broadway and 38th Street, 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 

Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 

Vocal Studio, 


% Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mc mdays and Thursd ays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 





ays and Fr lays 10 to 4 
CARL Li v INSEN, 
Prepares pupils for the renowned vocal teacher 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA 


New York 


124 East 44th Street, 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 


Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th St , New York, 
Will accept a limited numbe bee poh m 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Address 70 West 95th Street, New York 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 





( i n Manner hor Piano 
Inst Spe mony and Compos 
on New Y k 
CHARLI Ss HEINROTH, 

Orgal Chur of the Ascensiot With the 
National Conser ator vy Inst tion, Organ and 
Harmony 


12 West 11th street, New York 


FE RDIN a DUNKLEY, 
Vy 


Piano, Organ, Harmon 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ S Albany, N. ¥ 


and Composition 





Mr and Moe. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 


69 West 34th Street New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 
GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 63 East tr 
son Avenue, 


EMANUEL SCH Mz AUK, 

Teacher of the Virgi 1 Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 Ww. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 

MACFARLANE, 
Concert Org anist. 
1 Organ Playing and 





WILL 


Organ Recitals, Instr 
AY 





\ddress All Sou 1 
Madison Avenue and 66 Street, New York City 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conduc tor 
Can be bas aged by Amateur Societies 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 





saritone. 


AVERII.L 
ged Voeal inetra 


220 Central Park 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of tl > Eaated Micaet. 
Address: 2271 1ith Ave., near 173d St., New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 
rormerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
ervatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


PERRY 





Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
6 East 47th Street, New York. 


_E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARR! Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


‘ 
CARL FIQUE, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 

Studio: 539 Fulton Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 

Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists Bama yom end 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irvi ng Place, New Yor 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Ha 


Personal! address 418 East 150th Street. New Y 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Buil 





Broadway and 38th Street, New York 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture 
Studio: Carnegie Ha New York 
New York Season, November 1 to May 1 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction 
687 Lexington Avenue, New Y« 


EMILE ANDRE W HUBER, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Vic ‘7 } ] 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE 
* Vine. FLORENZA pb ARONA 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano n 


256 West 71st Street, New Y 


WILLIAM H. BARB E ‘R, 


Concert Pianist In 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 


Authorized Teacher 
421 We 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservator 


For particulars address 


5) West %th Street, New Yor 


FLEMING, 





GEORGE 





4th Street. New ¥ 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS 


Voice Culture and Singing 
121 West 424 S New York 
SIEGMUND DE H 
In ctor \ 
Pupil of Jacq D e 9 e 
Hig le 4 ) 
Ss ng ) ( 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist 

Puy act 

Studio: Monroe Br 
11K 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Direct« 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





ng m 
59th Street, New York City 


‘SERRANO’ S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Cenpuctes, by EMILIA BENIC DE nad 


ARL OS A. DE SERRAN 


gay” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 





__ Instruction. tc us" i 
| Mrs. WADSWORTH H-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Church Mdsicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Coneersary of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 
VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 121st Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at, Mz arble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th avenue anc 29th Street 
St mes 1402 Br 






iway, New York 


aC 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 

Voice Culture 

yirmaster St. Paul's Chape 
rin Parish, New York Author of The A 

f Breathing Address 1il 29 Vesey Strect 


Organist and Ct 
Tr nity 





MISS NORA MAYN AR D GREEN, 
. St dio _* F ft New Yor 


SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS, 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Mus T: 
Pupil of Herr Moritz M “ 


406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥ 


Vocal Stud 649 venue 
essons res 

Classes ed iPp.M 
PLATON BROUNOFI 

( f er and 1 Classi 

4 _on 

Dates 

I York 


J. ELDON HOLI 





Tone Prod ays and 
I lays. 51 F N.Y 
ADI LE LI WING 
Concert Fla € 
A ess Ste Nit 
“ Ww Ve ~ 
F. W. RIESB E R 
Solo Piar il 
Instr i—Pia la 
lio: 9 West 65 S wy » 
W e ew x 


rt 


DORA B. SCOTT, ¢ 


Concerts, Musicales, } ‘ epted 


MARY E. SCOTT, s Pian 





Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 
Mezzo Soprano a Piar 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 


ew York 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vo aio 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 


Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. oachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. —— 


The Strathmore, ; 

vent, Wow York. COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 

Broadway and 84 Strest, 3 QUE LLATTENTION DES LECTHURS EST 

PPELEE SUR VOUS AU. MOYEN D'UNE 

ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


| FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 

MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 

cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 


Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. ¥ table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 


c } B > 
Neevore OD CRA SS SS ee, 30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 
For Reine for Contusttes “sire +. pomer —_—____—— 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St.. New York. 
PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai. Paris. 











MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. ’ 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 








Mrs. EvizaBeTH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 
London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 41st Street, New York. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

SINGING, DICTION, CONVERSATION. 
MADASIE VISCONTI, 

Diploma. NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Address care of MUSICAL COURIER, 
107 avenue Henri Martin, Paris. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. | > = 
Steinway Hall, New York. | THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
: eumeed 487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 


offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. Send for circular. 


NEW YORK—Continued. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First” Presbyterian 
Prof op tee of New a P 
-rofessional Accompanist and Pianist. = —iin 
Studio Work a Specialty. | FRANZ BELLINGER, 
The Montevideo, : Baritone. 
Seventh Avenue and Sith Street, New York. | Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style. Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PHoNo-RHYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com t-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and a Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-816 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West Sth Street, New York. 


NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St. New York. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


| Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CULBERTA MILLETT, . 
Voca! Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 


WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
922 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Solio Pianist and Accompanist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory. 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS: 

“The Commonwealth.” 
East Orange, ae 
Mondaysand Thursdays 


Miss LULU A. POTTER, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instructor at Peace Institute, 
Raleigh, N C. 


Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 


110 West 85th Street, New York. 136 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 

J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 

Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 


ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 135 West 44th Street, New York. 


The Virgil Piano 
School 


AND 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Mrs, A. K. VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR, 
29 w. 15TH ST., NEW YORK! 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Circular 








Positive 
RESULTS 
Assured. 


Artistic 


PIANO 
Technic. 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


assisted by the most artistic and com- 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, petent faculty 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 
VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues_Free on Application. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRi Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 





MARIE ROZE, 

a artistic preparation — French, | 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 

Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 

and managers. | 


64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and pussy. M. Falcke 


8 ks English, German and Spanis Address, | 
iiavune Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 


COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.” 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 

Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 

236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 
lM. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre 


Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. | 


For Concert Engagement : | 
MISS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 

French, Italian, German 

Address 43 Cumberland P1., 
Hyde Park, W. London, England. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 





Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes | 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. | 
| 
} 


fr. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’Opton, PARIS 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
= teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September 28. Studio: 343 West 56th Street. 
Paris : 3 rue Ampére (B'd. Malesherbes) 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89° rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 


Mapvame TH. SALOME, 
20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, eory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, ‘Trans ition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
niment and Hnse Violin, Singing, 
‘alks on Music ; 
From eaepergacten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None | 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. rench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


mble Music. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. | 





Not a stopping pease, ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





Mr. BERNARD HEMMERSBACH, 
Concert Pianist—Professor. 


German and French Schools. 
Address 79 rue Rochechouart 


| Spea 


Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 

Specialty : a for Concert Playing. In- 

bee wy mer eethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
s English, French and German. 

236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3% rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musica] Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 


FOUNDED IN 1885. 63bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 
Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 


Italian. 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete comse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Mont. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 
MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Pare Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAM I, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l'Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and 1’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
oa! made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatrein studio. Mise-en-scéne 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise— ———y | 
13 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, | 
28 rue Duper, PARIS. 


SPECIALTIES: ; 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 


Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





Practical School. Singing. 

MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 

M. and Mme. LUREBEAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra 


52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
pear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 





“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players.”’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroug 
x same time insures far more rapid and sure pro 


and Musical development, and at the 


Playing than is possible by any other means of study 
1898 (Instruction in German and English). Examination and 


hly scientific means of both Technical 
7 gress in Piano 
New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
Entrance days, Monday and Tuesday, 

hod and Instrument (German 


2 i . Prospectus descriptive of Met t 
Jan. 24and 25. Hours, 10toland3to6. Prospec P ee ae in Diotesar Gr 


or English) sent free. Personal explanations o 
special appointment. 


f same daily, 9 to 6. 
Berlin, Potsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- _, 
amination of the musical ; 


profession and the public. yA 
F 
791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


TERLING Pianos 


High Standard of Construction. 
<>_DERBY, CONN. 












4 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 























FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address, 30 East 23d Street, New York. 


NEW YORK,—Continued. | 
eel | 





Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street. 
New York City. 








VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 
: Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Ave., New York. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, | 
Vocal Instruction. 


Organist Church du Saint Lay at (French P. E.) | 
Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not red. FELIX JAEGER, 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Estimates solicited. Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Brooklyn Office : 589 Fulton Street. will receive a limited number of pupils. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
oie ae ee ee ee a " | Receiving daysat studio Monday and Wednesday, 
ae Residence : 344 Gramercy Park. 
AUGUST WALTHER, : eet 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, | SIGNOR G. CAMPANON E, 


Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 589 Washington Avenue. 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EUGENE CLARKE, a 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 
284 West 42d Street, New York. Baritone 


Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West Mth street, New York. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 
S Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin department ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth, principal piano department. 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Mrs. JENNIE KING-MORRISON, 


Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. , 
26 East 23rd Street (Madison Square), New York. Contralto—Concert Soloist. 
Address care THOMAS & FELLOws, 


Miss RAGNHILD RING Carnegie Hall, New York. 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
si Brooklyn : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
0. 








THOMAS F. SHANNON, | 


Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 





Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 








Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 

















EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALY’s THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 
*I shall be only too glad to see any pupil you 
may send me.” AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 








Pug of le-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Devel ent. 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York. 





Esa Von Yette’s Vocar Scuoon, 


Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 P. M. 
mning to stage finish. Vocal—Regular 


From 
Regular course, four years, Wieck touch. Class | P2RDINAND FECHTER, 
ay 7 oon E t of Prof, a. Physiological 
x .? 
Bisa Von YETTE, Concert Soprano. — Voice t ma poms 
404 West 7th Street, New York. 146 East 74th Street, New York. 











Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 











H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
35 21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
1@2 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mus. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, — 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 


French ool. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 


Private and Class Instruction. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contraito. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Trinity Conrt, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 








Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 

Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 

SOPRANO—2M West 42d Street, New York City 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


First teacher in Massachusetts to obtain certificate 
from Virgil School of New York. Steinert Hall. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Direcfor, 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 
poe Symenee Hail, Boston, Mass. 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 


JOsEPH EMILE DADUELIN, Director. 
Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pall term opens Sesxtember 7, 1897. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Pianoforte and Harmony. 


CHAS. E. McLAUGHLIN, 
Violin and Organ. 


Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
#2 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 














London, E ngland. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the yarn od 

3 Elgin Avenue London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Atsthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the ‘ion of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
rizes, &c., given. 
ices trom £1 115. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





The Berta Gresse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
Berlin. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Bue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. #5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 


Stamford, Conn. 


MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 

R. A. M., London, England, Contra!to. 
Paes tata Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 
tion. 

829 Lexington Avenue, New York; @ Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


HORACE H. KINNEY, 
Accompanist. 
Carnegie Hall, v7th St. and 7th Ave., New York. — 


C. B. HAWLEY, 
Com r, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


oir. 
New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 
aying. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New Vork 
VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the Thé&tre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 50th Street, New York. 
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~ IK GEORGE GROVE will receive a large legacy | 
S irom his brother, who died recently, worth £150,000. | 
is left £3,000, with life interest in the Buck- | 
s, and one-seventh of the residue, and 


ir George 
inghamshire estate 
his children are residuary legatees to a large extent. 
Hugh Percy Allen, Mus. Bach., organist of St. Asaph’s, 
and formerly Christ College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed organist of Ely Cathedral, in place of T. Ter- 
tius Noble, who is to fill the at York Minster 
Miss May Rockingham, the young Californian, who 
Eudoxia in “Peter the Great,” is of 


ol 
vacancy 
made her début as 


a physician practicing in 
and Italian flu- 


Russian origin, the daughter of 
America. She speaks French, German 
ently, and has played in French with Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, both in New York and Paris. Last year the artist 
introduced her protégé to Sir Henry Irving 

A copyright performance was given on the 5th of Janu- 
ary in Steinway Hall of a new burlesque opera called the 
“Klondike Syndicate, Limited,” libretto by Bernard 
Jerne, and music by Norman North; as well as a draw- 
Miss Harum-Scarum,” by the 
out at one of our 


ing-room sketch entitled 


will soon come 


same authors. The piece 
West End theatres. 
Mile. Zélie de Lussan appears to be creating quite a 


sensation Lisbon, where she is filling an engagement 
at San Carlo. The King and Queen were present at her 
début, and were so delighted with this charming young 
artist that they attended each performance in which she 
ippeared. The Portuguese most enthusi- 
astically of her, both as a singer and actress. 
Lisbon, Mlle. de Lussan will go to Paris to sing for two 
“Carmen,” 


at 


papers speak 
On leaving 


months at the Opéra Comique in the operas 

Mignon” and “Don Giovanni.” 

The Lamoureux concerts will be resumed February 
and among the works promised are d’Indy’s “Fantasia on 
Ducoudray’s “Mort d’Ophélie,” Mas- 
and Chévillard’s “Fantasie 


> 


Mountain Airs,” 
“Suite Alsacienne,” 
Symphonique.” 


senet’s 


Villiers Stanford’s “Allegro 
has been performed in Am- 
sterdam. It was warmly Professor Stan- 
ford, who conducted, was three times recalled. The inci- 
dent affords further evidence in favor of the production 
In England, this symphony, one of the 


I am glad to hear that Prot 


ed il Penseroso” symphony 


received, and 


of British works. 
composer's finest works, has never received the apprecia- 
tion it so justly merits 

David Ross, the Canadian baritone, leaves England to- 
day for America. Mr. Ross has created a very favorable 
impression at the concerts where he has sung in England, 
particularly for his singing of the role of Elijah with the 
Dulwich Philharmonic Society a short time ago. He has 
a fine voice with a compass of over three octaves, and is 
a pupil of A. N. North. 
Victor Maurel has been obliged to relinquish his scheme 

tour France Italy the purpose of giv- 
ing performances of “Don Giovanni.” It said that 
financial difficulties obliged the change of plan 

An appeal is being made to all interested in German 
literature and music for contributions toward the fund for 
erecting in Buenos Ayres a concert and dramatic hall, 
where German residents and their guests may enjoy 
weekly performances. The editor of the Deutsche La Plata 
Zeitung, Herr Tjarks; the president of the German 
Academical Society, Herr Dr. J. Valentin, and the Ger- 
man bookseller, Herr W. van Woerder, have undertaken 
to receive contributions. The promoter of the scheme, 
Herr Carlos Viajero, has written a one-act comedy, “Der 
Rabe,” the proceeds of which will be added to the fund. 

Admirers of Handel will be glad to learn that the 
Handel Society has decided to revive in Queen’s Hall, on 
February 5, the master’s unfamiliar oratorio, “Athaliah.” 
This will, beyond doubt, be the first performance of “Atha- 
liah” in London within the lifetime of the present gen- 
eration. It was composed in 1733, and was then produced 


to and for 


is 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| repeated at Covent Garden, when the part of Abner was 
| intrusted to Waltz, who was originally Handel’s cook 
| but afterward became chief basso. Some of the 
choruses from “Athaliah” have been heard at the Handel 
Festival, and the oratorio contains some remarkably fine 


his 


music, including several massive double choruses, besides 
“The Mighty Power,” “Cheer Her, O Baal,” and the 
tenor solo with violoncello obligato, entitled “Gentle 
Airs.” Sir Walter Parrat, the Queen’s “Master of the 


Musicke,” has undertaken to fill in on the piano the 
accompaniments to the airs and recitatives. The soloists 
will be Madame Duma, Misses Barter and Foster, 


Messrs. Green and Wills. 

Herr Felix Weingartner will conduct the Wagner con- 
certs organized by Mr. Schultz-Curtius, as one of the 
Mottl series, on May 17. 


I understand that there has been some hitch in the 


| arrangements for Lady Hallé’s proposed visit to America | 


next month. I shall be able to announce definitely in my 
next letter what is to take place. Possibly George Gros- 
smith will also go. These artists will be under the auspices 
of N. Vert and correspondent, Mr. Harris, 
Montreal. 

“The Musical Directory,” published by Messrs. Rudall, 
Carte & Co., From it I gather that 
there are some two thousand intrumentalists in London 
alone, probably another thousand in the provinces 
sides a large number of names impossible to obtain; over 
five thousand professors and teachers of music in the 
metropolitan district, and an additional eight thousand 
the provinces. There hundred thousand 
amateurs (not recorded here) support, 
something of the art, all of whom are known to concert 
givers throughout the kingdom; that England 
certainly progressing as a musical nation. 

Dr. Stanford’s “Requiem” will be given on March 8 
by the Bach Choir, the first time with professionals in 
It was first performed here in December by the 
students of the Royal Academy Music Bach’s 
Epiphany cantata, “Sie werden aus Saba,” will also be 
given in the program, and the second concert given by the 
choir will be in memory of Brahms, the program in- 
cluding “Nanie,” the B flat concerto, played by Mr. Leon- 
ard Borwick, and Brahms’ Requiem. 

Owing to the illness of Mr. Gompertz, who is to take 
a holiday until April, three of the concerts of his quartet 
for the winter season have been cancelled 

An enterprising amateur in the southwest district of 
London is trying an experiment by giving chamber con- 
certs, commencing at 10 and ending at midnight 

Tue INCORPORATED SociETY OF MUSICIANS. 

Space will not allow for anything like a complete re- 
port of the Incorporated Society of Musicians’ Conference, 
held at the Hotel Cecil last week, so I give the following 
brief comments. 

On Wednesday morning the chair was taken by Dr. C 
Swinnerton Heap, who, in his opening remarks, said: 

The wealthy citizens of our large towns—I speak of 
those who are not naturally very musical—are already rec- 
ognizing the magic and powerful influence of the practice 
ot music, and they now give a cordial support to the 
large societies whose work exercises a most important and 
refining influence on the great masses of the population 
of this country. It would be impossible to overrate the 
advantages gained by fine choral and instrumental per- 
formances, and though one must feel great gratification in 
the growth of musical taste, still very much more remains 
to be done in the future. I, for one, hope I may live to 
see the day when the large choral societies may be under 
the control of municipalities, after the method that ob- 
tains in Germany in regard to opera houses. The great 
drawback that many societies experience is the necessity 
of performing continually, year by year, one or two estab- 
lished favorites, in order to keep their funds in a satis- 
factory condition While many of us would not desire 
that “The Messiah” and “Elijah” should be banished from 
our schemes, it must be admitted that the sphere of a so- 
ciety’s work is much restricted when, out of perhaps 
three or four concerts during the winter, one must of 
necessity consist of a performance of one of those great 
masterpieces. In the societies with which I am connected 
it is a common experience for a loss to be incurred—some- 
times a considerable one—when a new work by a British 
composer is brought out, and therefore it is an experiment 
which cannot be repeated very often. When one, however, 
considers the high character of the compositions of our 
leading men, and even those of younger and less known 
composers, it must be admitted that up to the present 
the works to which I refer have not had justice done 
them. “The Golden Legend” is, of course, an exception 
to the rule, but we could all of us name several works of 
the highest musical value that rarely get a hearing. Now 
this state of things would be at once remedied if the choral 
societies were under the control of the town authorities. 
I believe that a rate is levied in all large towns in order to 
support free libraries, and I cannot think it a less impor- 
tant matter that music should be well cared for. Musical 
festivals have, as you know, of late years, been largely 
multiplied, and at most, if not all, musical festivals one or 
more new works are produced. I therefore regard them 
as being of the greatest possible value in the interests of 
our art and of young composers, in whose progress we are 
all so deeply concerned. I very much doubt if one-half of 
the new works heard within the last twenty years would 
have.come to light at all if it had not been for the fostering 
care of the provincial musical festivals. 

At the conclusion there was an interesting discussion, 
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at the Oxford Commemoration. Two years later it was 
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in which Mr. John Taylor, organist of the Queen, Dr. 
Prout, Dr. Charles Vincent, W. H. Cummings and others 
took part. In the afternoon of that day one hundred of 
those present to 
Broadwood’s, which was a great treat to those interested 
construction. 


were invited to pay a visit Messrs 


in learning something of piano Messrs 
Broadwood spared no pains in explaining, as far as pos 
sible, the full to 
themselves highly delighted with the information 


Broadwood to 


process those present, who expressed 

After this they were invited by Messrs 
their showrooms in Great Pulteney street, where Walter 
Macfarren, who is now seventy, and one of the leading 
teachers of the piano in England, gave an address, in 
which he referred to some events of historic interest con- 
nected with this old house of 166 years’ standing. Other 
places visited by members of the conference on this day 
were Messrs. W. Hill & Sons’ works arid the 
Hope Jones organ works in Hanover square. 

On Thursday morning Dr. J. Illiffe, of Oxford, read a 
paper on “Bach’s Forty-eight Fugues,” 
be most interesting, and was followed by a long discus- 
sion, in which Dr. Prout, Dr. Hides, of Manchester, Dr. 
Frost and others took part 

In the afternoon Geo. Langley, of Bournemouth, read 
a paper Musical Human 
Emotion as Exemplified by ‘Lohengrin.’ ’ 
followed by discussion, in which Chas. 
King took part. 

Howard Swain, a scientist, then addressed the meeting 


organ 


which prov ed to 


Expression of 


This also was 
and Dr. 


on “Wagner's 


Lunn 


| on a discovery he said he had made regarding the rela- 
tion between sound and light. He said there was in the 
nervous system a force which circulated the blood in the 
blood passages. This passed, perhaps, through the spine 
and various nerves and through the optic nerve into the 


brain, and this force was turned one way or the other by 
sound. 

A great event of the conference, the performance of 
Tallis’ forty-part Motet, took place in the evening, under 
the direction of Dr. A. H. Mann, of Cambridge. This 
wonderful composition has only been given five times, 
the last occasion being in 1890, when Sir J. F. Bridge 
conducted. The score used last Thursday was prepared 
from the MS. at Gresham College, a most interesting 
copy, on which is written, “A thorough bass to ye song 
of forty parts for ye organ.” The Motet is written in the 
Mixolydian Mode for eight choirs of five voices each, 
sopranos, contraltos, first and second tenors, and basses. 
Dr. Mann thinks that this version was arranged for some 
occasion when the two princes went to London, possibly 
after the Gunpowder Plot, or when Prince Henry was 
created the thirteenth Prince of Wales. 

It was obviously impossible to have many full 
hearsals, but in spite of this a satisfactory performance 
was secured, and received with great applause. Among 
the choirs it was interesting to see such well-known 
musicians as Mr. W. H. Cummings, Professor Prout, 
Dr. Culwick, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, Dr. Vincent, Dr. C. J. 
Frost, Dr. Hiles and Dr. Pearce. 

The Motet was followed by a remarkable Toy Sym- 
phony, written by Dr. J. C. Culwick, Dr. T. R. G. José, 
Dr. Joseph Smith, and M. Esposito, of Dublin. A more 
amusing composition ft would be impossible to conceive, 
and the humor gained rather than lost by the fact that the 
performers were all musicians of high repute. Of the 
thirty-nine members of orchestra, fifteen were Doctors of 
Music, and their instruments were chiefly penny whistles, 
combs and mouth-organs. Dr. E. J. Hopkins, of the 
Temple, and Dr. Longhurst, of Canterbury Cathed-al, 
were cuckoos of a very amusing breed, and the conductor 
ship was very energetically undertaken by Professor Eben- 
ezer Prout. At the outset he created much amusement 
by requesting Mr. Stratton, who carried a child’s drum, 
to sound A, so that the orchestra might tune the instru- 
ments. The laughter thus started scarcely ceased through- 
out, one comical effect following another until the end 
The ridiculous appearance of the performers can scarcely 
be described. 

The general business meeting took place Friday morn- 
ing, when it was decided that next year the conference 
should be held at Plymouth, when possibly some Ameri- 
can musicians might like to run over to see where the 
Mayflower left England. The chairmen selected will be 
W. H. Cummings, Dr. King and Mr. Thomas. In the 
evening the banquet took place at the Hotel Cecil, when 
W. H. Cummings presided, and when, also, some five 
hundred musicians were present. 


re- 


CONCERTS. 

Although the musical revival of the last twenty-five 
years has had a wide-reaching effect, penetrating into the 
most provincial interiors, there are still to be found num- 
bers of amateurs whose musical creed is expressed by 
their devotion to Handel’s “Messiah” and Beethoven’s 
Septet. As children they were taught to adore these 
great works, and, with true British imperviousness to new 
ideas, they have failed to recognize that there exist other 
masterpieces in the domain of music even more worthy of 
awed and unquestioning admiration. Accordingly St. 
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James’s Hall held an audience on Saturday afternoon 
which proved that Grieg and Paderewski are not the only 
powers capable of drawing a crowd to fill it from end to 
end—the famous Beethoven Septet is still their rival. An 
excellent performance of a Haydn Quartet, a fair render- 
ing of Brahms’ E minor Scherzo by Miss Fanny Davies, 
and two movements from a Sonata of Locatelli, played 
with skill by Mr. Ludwig, were listened to with polite in- 
dulgence, but undisguised delight was manifested when 
the strings were reinforced by clarinet, horn and bassoon, 
and the great work began. 

There was no Septet on Monday, consequently the 
audience was small, but it was graced by the presence of 
the Princess of Wales, who comes less frequently to the 
Pops. than she dil. There was a delightful program. 
Dvorak’s Quartet in E flat, op. 51, rivals in popularity 
his Piano Quintet, and it deserves the favor it has gained. 
Original in character, exquisitely melodious, learned yet 
fanciful, this is one of the master’s real inspirations. Its 
performance was highly creditable, but equal praise can 
hardly be awarded to M. Slivinski’s rendering of Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques, of which we are not in- 


by Madame Schumann. 


j 
clined to accept any other reading than that made familiar | 


Even supposing that the tempi 


| 


the first of two recitals 
One or two of the songs sung by Madame Marchesi ap- 





“for children, young and old.” 








adopted by M. Slivinski were justifiable, more vigor and 
greater delicacy are required if the work is to be ade- 
quately interpreted. Further, the variations were played 
without repeats, and though it seems rash to cavil at any- 
thing which shortens a concert, this was a very doubtful 
improvement indeed. Brahms’ Horn Trio concluded the 
scheme, and here the pianist seemed to apply to the whole 
of his part the direction “Quasi niente,” which in one 
very subdued passage is given to the violin; that is to say, 
he was frequently quite inaudible. Granted that it is 
odious when a pianist in a concerto piece thrusts himself 
into too great prominence, it is an equal error to rush into 
the opposite extreme. The first movement of the trio 
was taken rather too slowly, and there was an effect of 
timidity about the performance generally which was to be 
regretted. Madame Medora Henson sang with an un- 
fortunate absence of charm and an occasional uncertainty 
of intonation. 

St. James’ Hall was well filled on the afternoon of the 
4th inst., when Madame Marchesi and Mrs. Kendal gave 





pealed more to the children of larger growth, Massenet’s 
“Les Infants,”” for example; but ample provision was 
made for the little ones, and they evidently were very 
happy. Fortunately, Madame Marchesi was in good 
voice, and, in consequence, her singing was charming and 
very much appreciated. Brahms’ exquisite “ Sandmann- 
chen,” Molloy’s “Little Tin Soldier,” Schlesinger’s “Phil's 
Secret,” Scott-Gatty’s “Child’s Good-night,” Massenet’s 
melodious “Les Enfants,” and a host of other songs were 
given with that high degree of art which has made this 
singer so popular. 

Mrs. Kendal began by reading a group of well-chosen 
little pieces by Robert Louis Stevenson, Lewis Carroll, 
Mrs. Browning, and others, and followed this with Hans 
Andersen’s poetical tale, “The Butterfly,” and a clever 
sketch, “Real Contentment,” by Eugene Field. “The 
Emperor’s Clothes,” by Andersen, and a Christmas carol 
by an anonymous author were also given, the latter to the 
accompaniment of Gounod’s song “Nazareth.” Later 
Mrs. Kendal introduced for the first time a series of 
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“Little Pictures of School Life,” written by Miss Maude 
Valérie White, with incidental music of a very clever and 
appropriate character, the composer accumpanying. The 
text of these “pictures,” which is very happy and very 
amusing, was beautifully read and warmly appreciated; 
many of the analogies in it show that ready wit which 
more often comes from a child than from its parents, and 
all appealed quite directly to the children present. Miss 
Timothy, Mr. Bird, Mr. J. M. Coward, and Stedman’s 
Boys’ Choir all lent their aid, and Madame Marchesi sang 
the solo in “God Save the Queen,” with which this inter- 
esting recital appropriately terminated. The second will 
be given on Monday afternoon. F. V. ATWATER. 


James Fitch Thomson’s Success ia Philadelphia. 


Here are some press notices of that excellent baritone 
and artist, James Fitch Thomson, who is now active in 
the field: 

Mr. Thomson sang the Wotan number in a joyful and 
authoritative manner and with a mellow richness that made 
it stand out clear against the strong orchestra background. 
—Inquirer. 


The Wagner selection, “Wotan’s Farewell” and the 
fire scene, James Fitch Thomson giving a fine, free deliv- 
ery of the great solo, was beautifully played with a rich 
quality in the brass that was especially gratifying.—Times. 


James Fitch Thomson gave an excellent rendering of the 
Wotan music in the Walkire selection —Telegram 


The soloist was James Fitch Thomson, a baritone with a 
fine voice and an excellent method. His broad, full tones 
were nevertheless occasionally overpowered by the or- 
chestra, which was entirely too loud. His number was 
the “Wotan Farewell’ and the fire scene, Wagner.—Bul- 
letin. 


Benefit Concert, Nurses’ Alumnae Association. 


Eleanore Meredith, Julia May, Bessie ‘Silberfeld (pupil 
of Professor Semnacher), J H. McKinley, Hans Kronold, 
William Edward Mulligan, with F. W. Riesberg, musical 
director and accompanist, are all interested and will par- 
ticipate in the concert in Assembly Hall, 156 Fifth ave- 


nue (Presbyterian Building), next Monday evening. A 
very brilliant program has been prepared as follows: 
Organ solo, Fantasia, Ein feste Burg....... Schellenberg 
Mr. Mulligan. 

Soprano solo, aria, Ocean, Thou Mighty 

ES. Bn divniitwns nee Medbsateaesin « Von Weber 

Madame Meredith. 

ED BENG Fact Br ic trnds cntnntvie ince cesaa Bottesini 


Mr. Kronold. 
Alto solo, Time’s Garden...............Goring-Thomas 
Miss May. 
Piano solos— 
Concert Sonata 
Spinning Song 


Weneks ties dedadeel Scarlatti 
Wagner-Liszt 


Bessie Silberfeld. 


Temes cole, atha Pals Re isais dios svcctekacces Graziani 
Mr. McKinley. 
Organ solos— 
ED 55 bys nace hecmnede erica ts ceddawae Salomé | 
ee Ee eE Lemaigre | 
Mr. Mulligan. 
Soprano solo, The Dew It Shines............Rubinstein 
Madame Meredith. | 
’Cello solo, Caprice Hongroise..................Dunkler 
Mr. Kronold. 
a nl Pl Ce eae Oe Chaminade 
Miss May 
Tenor solo, Heart’s Delight....... Gilchrist 


Mr. McKinley 

Piano solos— 
SG ME Eis ip idgwess< Schubert- Liszt 
Maiden’s Wish Chopin- Liszt 


| orchestra, instead of the converse 


The Symphony Since Beethoven. 


AvprREss BY Fe_ix WrEINGARTNER. 


No. 3. 
CHARACTERISTIC of 


pieces is the invention of small, very expressive 


Schumann in his piano 
themes which he knew how to vary and employ in an in- 


genious manner. In symphony, however, he does not 
succeed with those themes and themelets, although they 
sprang from and beautiful If 
you examine accurately his orchestral pieces, you will 
find that he constantly has to take refuge in repetition of 
single bars or groups of bars in order to spin out his 
thread, because the theme itself is too small. Nay, at 


times this theme itself is formed by repetition of one and 


often a warm sentiment 


the same phrase. These many tonic and therefore natur- 
ally rhythmic repetitions render his great orchestral works 
monotonous. It may be replied that the theme of Bee 

thoven’s first the C 
still smaller than the themes of Schumann. 
them 


movement in minor symphony is 
The essential 
difference that 


thoven, after the first entrance of this theme of four notes, 


between consists in this, in Bee 


we can trace, above the fermato of the first violins and 
the repetition of the theme in A 
movement (entry of the horns in E flat major), a,melody 


flat, down to the side 
which develops itself out of itself as a unity, and requires 
the original theme only for rhythmic divisions, not for 
its own continuance; while in Schumann simply the repe 
tition of the theme as such and the insertion of phrases 
which often do not grow out of the organic whole, keep 
the composition flowing on 

the 
first movements, and especially in the finale of his sym 


This weakness of Schumann is most noticeable in 
phonies, which are conventional and noisy, with the ex 
ception of the main theme of the graceful, but not impor 
tant, concluding movement of the B flat major symphony 
We involuntarily ask ourselves why, at the end of the sym- 
phony, we always must rejoice, while in Beethoven in 
like case this thought never occurs, because here the re 
joicing proceeds with psychological necessity from the 
anguish previously overcome (as in the C minor and the 
Ninth), or is already contained in the fundamental idea of 
the whole work, as in the Seventh Symphony. In place 
of the great broad adagio of the Beethoven Symphony, 
Schumann gives us graceful melodiously lyric Intermezzi, 
In gen 
eral a Schumann Symphony, played by four hands, is 
The 
circumstance, which even the most unconditional admirers 
Schumann That he 
solutely did not understand how to handle the orchestra, 
either with the baton or the pen. He almost always worked 
with the whole material and took no pains to out 
the parts with regard to the character of the separate in- 


With almost childish silliness he believed he 


which suit the piano betier than the orchestra 


more effective than in a concert reason lies in a 


of cannot well escape from is, ab- 


work 


struments. 
could attain fullness and strength of sound by doubling 
Hence his instrumentation is so turbid and awkward, that 
if one wished to play accurately after his score, an or- 


: 
chestral performance, at all expressive, could not take 


place. 

You may believe me after my experience as Capell- 
meister, that nothing is so wearisome as a performance of 
a Schumann Symphony, because the conductor, for the 


| most part, as regards the toning down of the Klang-Farbe 
| and the bringing out of the leading voices, must rely on 


his own initiative, in order to make the intentions of the 
composer, which come out clearly on the piano, clearly rec- 
ognized in the orchestra, and thus give the performance 
light and shade. We could say that Schumann’s sympho 
nies were composed for the piano and arranged for the 
We learn to appreciate 
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doubly Mendelssohn's masterly management of instru 


mental resources, when we turn over the scores of Schu 


mann’s symphonies. They certainly exhibit some flashes 


of genius that remind us of the composer's youthful works, 


as in the introduction to the B flat major symphony, which 


promises much 


alls far below it by the 


Lhe tollowing first movement 


uniformity of the rhythm and the continuous repetiuons 
the middle movements, down to the first trio in the 
scherzo, which is absolutely meaningiess, displaying 
shockingly Schumann's weakness in the symphonic style 
are more valuable than the first. By far the best move- 
ment in the four Schumann symphonies, | regard the 
adagio expressivo of the C major symphony with the 
ideal violin figure floating up and sinking down. The E 


flat major and the D minor symphony are far behind those 
just mentioned 

Far different from what he is in his symphonies, is Schu 
when he has a congeni 


Man 


no longer oppresses 


mann as an orchestral compose 


ally sympathetic n, as in Byron's 


the 


poet 


suggest 
wish to be classi 
be 
the 


suitable 


fred.” Phere 
phantastist, the ro 


In 


ucceeded 


him; there he dare what he is, the 


mantic inclined to supersensually such a 


nysti 
he 


which properly and justly may be called 


frame of mind, to his nature, in 


writing a piece 


rhe 


passionately 


grandly planned, uncommonly emotional 
“Man- 
fred” is his only orchestral piece that can be placed along- 
the the 


C lassic.” 


and even instrumented overture to 


From to 


that, 


side of his music rest ol musik 


“Manfred” 


piano 


we can discern under peculiar circum- 


like if 
great spirit strays into it, can be of striking effect; I think 


stances, even an artistic absurdity melodrama, a 


here especially of the ““Evocation of Astarte.” This scene, 
thrilling 
all that 
“Manfred” should really sing, which would be about the 


well executed by actor and orchestra, in its 


effectiveness leaves wish unsatisfied, least of 


same as if the dialogue in “Fidelio” and “Freischiitz”’ was 


set to music. It is not my idea to say a word about melo 
drama which is to-day reviving, and even fostered and 
It would be just as foolish 
it 
Let us strengthen in ourselves the faculty 


of yielding unreservedly to tl 


defended by the Wagnerians 
the I 


to condemn vocation of Astarte” because 


is 
melodrama 
1e impressions presented to 
us. The true will then be much more easily distinguished 
from the false, for everything laid down as a principle in 
work of genius itself 


art is dead and unfruitful; only the 


is always living and life giving, seem it what it may 


Many parts in the “Manfred” music cannot, anyhow, 
deny their descent from the piano—but from the piano 
Schumann could never get away He was and is 


the great piano-poet; therein lies for all 


His the 
Wagener is distressing 


times his centre 


relation to r of Richard 


He 


we 


of gravity rising sta 


who zealously and lovingly 


aided every ideal effort or rh placed himself in respect 


to his only wholly great contemporary of genius whose 


full flower he might have witnessed, after a brief period of 


sympathy at first, in an attitude of indifference and then 


of hostility. Anyone who loves Schumann ought to seek 


to strike from his memory his judgment on “Tannhauser.’ 
He turned away from Wagner and led forward with en 


thusiastic words a young musician who had then come 


before the public with some piano sonatas, as a future 


“Messiah of music.” This young musician was Johannes 
Brahms. 

The destiny of this artist, to be put forward by enemies 
of the bold reformer of opera a counterpoise against 


as 


him, as a refuge for so-called absolute music against mu 


sic of the future, poet music and program 


Asa 


mportance 


music, 1s 


for 


shadowed in Schumann’s prophecy matter of fact 


do not say his but a 


he 


Brahms owes—I great 


part of the fame which gained so unusually early as 
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compared with our other composers, to the ceaseless ex- 
ertions of a band of opponents to the Bayreuth master, 
who omitted no opportunity to play him off against Wag- 
ner. This sort of rivalry had no sense, for in the first 
place the difference between absolute music which is at- 
tributed to the symphonists in contradistinction to the 
dramatic composers and other music is by no means so 
great, as is believed to-day, in spite of Richard Wagner’s 
thorough-going discussion of the theme. Music, which 
can in a certain sense be called absolute; that is, manu- 
factured without any inspiration (anregung), formal 
squeezing out of notes and phrase jugglery, often proceeds 
from the pen of an art-Philistine, but, on account of its 
dreary tedium, has no claim to regard, and to-day does 
no serious harm, now that Ferdinand Hiller and the 
brothers Lachner and other stars like them have faded 
away. All music of other sorts, even without words or 
programs, cannot conceal the intellectual influence of the 
composer; in this sense all our masters have been no ab- 
solute musicians—Beethoven least of all. And there is 
something still further, which is too frequently overlooked 
by those who use the power of position, influence of the 
pen, in order, by the depreciation, detraction and suppres- 
sion of an inconvenient personage to raise to the throne 
another that suits them better—which is overlooked too 
by the partisians, who, from blind fanaticism or other rea- 
sons than the objective appreciation of a work presented 
to them, are its friends or enemies, and wish to form 
public opinion to their mind—and it is this, the slowly 
but surely all conquering power of truth. 

Fictitious, ungenuine success is like the torrent produced 
by a violent rainstorm. In one place where there used 
to be no water, it suddenly rushes down, bearing with it 
everything that comes in its way. After a short time there 
is but a trace of it to be seen. The real, genuine success 
is like a spring trickling from the hidden depths of the 
earth. At first it flows, long unnoticed, a thin thread of 
water; then it becomes a brook, a stream, a river, and 
pours into the ocean of affinity. You may attempt to dig 
up the well, to stop it up, but it still flows up to the light 
of day. 

Fortunately to-day it is certain that the zeal of the 
Brahmsians could not take a finger breadth from Wag- 
ner’s grandeur, and there is no doubt that even Brahms, in 
spite of the far too violent and superflous attacks directed 
against him, as Revanche by the Wagnerians will take, in 
the history of art, his befitting place—Time is the severest 
judge. It swallows what belongs to it. Only what is 
above it it cannot touch! How far Brahms is among 
those whom time cannot touch we cannot with certainty 
define to-day, when we are still in the period of his fu- 
neral solemnities. Indisputably, some who are not blind 
votaries would have been more sympathetic toward 
Brahms had it not been for two things: First, as has been 
mentioned, the attempt, at first carried on with success, 
and at present here and there shyly continued, to play him 
off against Wagner. Second, the well-known epigram of 
Bilow’s putting, with the three Bs, Brahms on an equality 
with Bach and Beethoven, which epigram in fact arose 
from a purely personal motive, and perhaps on that very 
account found so much credit—let me again say what so 
many others have said—Bitlow could never have resolved 
to make a propaganda for Brahms had it not been for the 
deeply deplorable break with Wagner, deplorable both for 
him and for the whole later development of our public art 
culture. 

In the case of the great artists the struggle they had to 
wage against the lack of understanding and stupidity of 
their contemporaries deeply affected them and threw a 
halo around their figures, and in that of Brahms, we may 
readily allow, that personally at least he stood out of the 
game and did not like to remember that he was the pro- 
tegé of a party on one side and of a famous conductor, 
whose trivial caprices were echoed a thousandfold on the 
other, and that it was the interest of both sides to raise 
him up as an opponent of one greater than he was. In 
the following words I shall endeavor to sketch the impres- 
sion which his artistic work created on me. 

When Brahms stepped forth with his first symphony the 
camp of his friends resounded with the cry, “Here is the 








tenth symphony”—of course Beethoven’s was meant. De- 
ducting all exaggeration I found in Brahms C minor Sym- 
phony a masterly elaborated piece of music of a hard, dry 
character, which answered to my idea of a symphony better 
than those of Schumann, and was more skilfully handled 
in the orchestra. I would esteem highest the Adagio, and 
before all the beautiful slow introduction to the last move- 
ment; the horn, which after a gloomy minor passes 
through a tremolo of stringed instruments in C major, as 
if the sun shone through waving morning mists, produces 
an extremely intense effect. 

Brahms stands apart from the often dilated romanticism 
of Schumann and seeks to approach the energetic, plastic 
modes of expression of the old masters, above all of Bee- 
thoven. He succeeded in the first and last movements of 
his C minor symphony in achieving a certain resemblance, 
a resemblance comparable to that which a concave mir- 
ror gives of one’s figure. In my mind the second Sym- 
phony in D minor stands far higher than the first. Scarce- 
ly in any other work did the spring of invention flow so 
freshly and originally, and never did he handle the orches- 
tra more effectively. The first movement is a masterpiece 
from the beginning to the end, which, in its popular style, 
reminds one of Schubert. The second slow movement 
can be satisfactorily comprehended only after repeated 
hearing; it adapts itself to the musical organ with diffi- 
culty, but thoroughly. If a comparison may be permit- 
ted I should liken it to a Dutch landscape at sunset. The 
eye at first sees nothing but sky, above the wide distant 
plain, and, carelessly and almost tired, allows its glance to 
pass over it. Yet gradually a sentiment springs up—tre- 
mote and soft, and speaks to us. 

Gradually I took a liking to this movement at first ap- 
parently so unenjoyable, a liking which in spite of the 
most honest endeavors I never felt for the other composi- 
tions of Brahms. The minuet-like intermezzo is a grace- 
ful bit of play, almost too small for the contents of the 
three other movements. The finale closes with power this 
important work, which I place above all the four sym- 
phonies of Schumann, and which I reckon among the best 
symphonies which have been composed in the new class- 
ical direction since Beethoven. As in the case of Schu- 
mann, I regard Brahms’ two last symphonies as inferior 
to his first ones. 

In these works there enters an element that, to my feel- 
ing springs more from reflection than from really artistic 
feeling, an element peculiar to Brahms, from which he 
seldom was able to free himself. I should like to speak at 
greater length on this topic. Preliminarily, I will remark 
that I estimate in the same way separate works of 
Brahms, the Second Symphony, parts of the German 
Requiem, several lieder, the Schicksalslied, and some of 
his chamber music, but add that these works, either en- 
tirely or more than the others are free from that musing 
(grublerish) element that elsewhere cling to Brahms’ crea- 
tions, that becomes absolutely a manner. By this special 
Brahms manner I understand a complex of several per- 
petually returning devices to build up a piece of music. 
One is his very favorite habit of syncopation, that is, of 
setting the bass contrary to the rhythm of the upper voices 
or vice versa, so that to a certain extent, one comes on the 
back or the other. A very peculiar business is this 
syncope. 

[To be continued. | 


Forrest D. Carr. 


The young basso Forrest D. Carr appeared last week in 
Albany with the Albany Musical Association. Here are 
some criticisms: 

Forrest Dabney Carr gave the pyrotechnical Verdi solo, 
an aria of great difficulty; and gave in encore the perman- 
ently charming “My Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose” 
with much expression and good voice, and in the “Odin’s 
Horn Raise High” sang the role of the high priest finely. 
—Albany Argus, N. Y., January 21, 1898. 





Mr. Carr has a strong voice, and he sings with a clear- 
ness of enunciation that is pleasing. His selections were 
received with prolonged applause; he answered to recalls, 
and the audience would have asked for more if it could 
have done so with propriety—Albany Morning Express, 
January 21, 1808. 








M. Guillaume Ibos. 


MERICAN public attention has just been attracted 

to the tenor M. Guillaume Ibos, a leading artist of 

the Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company, who made his suc- 

cessful New York début at the Saturday matinee of Jan- 

uary 22, as Faust. The intelligent and picturesque em- 

bodiment of the role presented by M. Ibos, won for him 

promptly a long list of judicious artistic friends, who may 

probably be interested in a brief review of the tenor’s dis- 
tinguished art career. 

Henri Guillaume Ibos was born at Toulouse, France, in 
1862. His first studies at the Lyceum of Toulouse were 
preparatory to his entering the Military School, of St. 
Cyr. At the age of twenty he was a cavalry officer, but he 
left the army to devote himself to an operatic career. 
He entered the Paris Conservatory in 1883, and in the 
competition of 1885, as a pupil of Archaimbaud, he gained 
a first accessit; but before this competition he had already 
signed a contract with the managers of the Paris Opéra. 
At the competition, the distinction of his appearance was 
commented upon by critics. He made his début at the 
opera as Fernand in “La Favorita,”’ September 21, 1885s. 
Contemporary criticism was very favorable. “His voice 
is of great compass and beautiful quality, of clear and 
charming sonority, expressive in timbre. A tenor of demi- 
caractere, he was superb in the great duet. The audience 
was most applausive” (Noel & Stonilig’s Annales, 1885) 

In 1887, appearing as Don Ottavio in “Don Giovanni,” 
he showed remarkable progress, and in the same year he 
appeared as the Duke in “Rigoletto.”” He created the 
part of the Duc d’Anjou in Salvayre’s “Dame de Monso 
reau,” January 30, 1888; and April 18, of that year, he 
appeared as Don Gomez in Saint-Saéns’ “Henry VIII.” 
Massenet at this time wishing him to sing in the first per 
formance of “Esclarmonde,” at the Monnaie, Brussels, M. 
Ibos decided to leave the Paris Opéra and fill the Brussels 
engagement, after which he appeared in several leading 
roles in the Imperial Theatre of Russia, with ever increas 
ing fame. In 1892 he was called again to the Paris 
Opéra, where he sang in “L’Africane” (January 20), “Les 
Huguenots” (February 17), and other operas. He created 
in Paris (January 16, 1893) the part of Werther, in Mas 
senet’s opera of the same title, at the Opéra Comique, the 
part sung by Van Dyk at the production in Vienna, Feb 
ruary 16, 1892. 

Leon Kerst thus wrote of Ibos: “M. Ibos displayed 
admirable qualities in his impersonation of Werther. 
Charm and sweetness are his dominating characteristics. 
Not that vigor is wanting.” 

It was Massenet himself who secured M. Ibos for the 
part, which was mastered by the tenor in one month. 
The success was so great that thirty performances were 
given in the space of two months and a half, and foreign 
managers made M. Ibos many flattering offers as a con- 
sequence of his artistic achievements. In 1894 he appeared 
at the Royal Opera, Madrid, in “Lohengrin,” ‘Lucia,” 
“L’Africaine” and “Rigoletto,” and here his success was 
so pronounced that he renewed his engagement thrice in 
succession during the season, at a salary of 40,000 francs a 
month. He then went to Warsaw, where he sang at the 
Imperial Opera, meeting with the same favor in Russia as 
in Spain. Sonzogno last year invited him to appear at La 
Scala, in “Gétterdammerung” and “Henry VII.” But M. 
Ibos thought it best to decline the offer, which was re- 
newed in still more flattering terms for this winter at 
Milan. Offers were also made to him by managers at 
St. Petersburg, Madrid and Lisbon, which he was con- 
sidering, when Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, informed as 
to his capacity and knowing that he was ranked among the 
leading tenors in Europe, engaged him for their present 
season in America. 

Education, a striking physique and fascinating manners, 
combine to make M. Ibos a distinguished figure in the 
operatic world. His voice is remarkable for its freshness, 
compass and flexibility. Firm and powerful in passages 
calling for energy, it is sweet and tender in sentimental 
moments. His management of breath is extraordinary. 
With a single breath, and without effort, he can hold mid- 
dle D as long as fifty-two seconds, and his mastery of 
phrasing is a natural outcome of so remarkable a gift. In 
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Spain and in Russia, where the encore habit is firmly 
rooted, M. Ibos has been obliged, as the Duke in “Rigo- 
letto,” to sing in one performance the ballade of the first 
act twice, the air in the second act twice, and “La donna e 
mobile” five times. In “Lohengrin” he has often been 
obliged to repeat the Story of the Grail, and in “Les 
Huguenots” the audience has insisted not only on his repe- 
tition of both couplets of the romance, but of the whole 
duet of the fourth act 

M. Ibos is fond of sport, an accompusned rider and is 
extraordinarily good at fence. Away from the stage he is 
an accomplished man of the world, with a robust and at- 
tractive proclivity toward outdoor physical exercise. In 
figure he is graceful and athletic and is sure in pursuit of 
his art to invariably make a pleasing appeal to the eye as 


well as the ear. Not every tenor is endowed with a native | 


makeup of such well bred picturesqueness, and the point 
in M Ibos’ favor is quite too important to be ignored. 

Young as he is and with such a multiplicity of gifts, 
there lies before M. Ibos a career of brilliancy. He must 
be heard from in the future and will become secure in the 
favor of the American public beyond doubt 


Guilmant Out West. 


Guilmant is still out West, and will not return until the 
middle of February, when he plays a series of concerts in 
Germantown, Harrisburg, Reading, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Wilkesbarre, Troy and later on again in New York. 
He will remain here until March 12, when he returns to 
Europe. 

George Leon Moore’s Concert. 

George Leon Moore, the artistic tenor, who is soloist at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has been induced to give a 
3rooklyn concert on February 1, which will take place in 
Plymouth Church, and will be under extremely fashiona- 
ble patronage The following extract from a leading 
3rooklyn paper gives a clear advance notice of the con- 
cert, as well as of the tenor’s widely acknowledged worth: 


Worcester has furnished many singers that have gained 
popularity elsewhere. One of the latest to win such honor 
is George Leon Moore, who has resided in Worcester the 
greater part of his life, and previous to his departure to 
New York was prominent in musical circles. He still re- 
tains Worcester as his residence, although his duties keep 
him in New York the greater portion of the year. Al- 
though he has been in New York but a short time he is 
recognized as a rising young tenor, and his services are 
much sought for. He has appeared in several prominent 
concerts, and many musical people predict that he has a 
great future before him 

At the solicitation of his friends in New York and 
Brooklyn he has consented to give a recital in the latter 
place February 1. The concert will be one of the events 
in society, and as a compliment to him a number of the 
leading society ladies, members of Plymouth Church, and 
others, will act as patronesses 

The talent to appear with him is the best that can be 
procured, including Mrs. Josephine Jennings-Percy, the 
famed soprano; Miss Alice May Sherwood a popular con- 
tralto, and Ericsson F. Bushnell, basso, who is said to be 
the finest in the country, and was one chosen out of many 
applicants to sing the part of Elijah at the World’s Fair 
Miss Leontine Gaertner, a ’cellist of repute in Europe will 
also appear. She has been in this country a short time, 
but has been listened to with rapt attention, playing under 
the direction of Seidl, Thomas, Walter and Frank Dam- 
rosch. Charles H. Morse will preside at the organ. The 
announcement of the concert has set all Brooklyn talking 
While Mr. Moore has surrounded himself with an array of 
talent of the highest class, the chief interest in the concert 
centres in his own work 


From Our Exchanges. 


N interesting church organ recital was the one that 
took place at Trinity Church, San Francisco, re- 
cently, when Dr. H. J. Stewart, organist of the church, 
played selections from Guilmant, Grison, Bach, Chopin, 
Lemmens, Dubois, Meyerbeer and others. Mr. Donald de 
V. Graham was the soloist. The recital was to dedicate the 
| new organ, which is a fine instrument, comprising three 
complete manuals, each having a fine octave compass, CC 
to C*, sixty-one notes; and pedal organ, compass CCC to 
F, thirty notes. The organ is blown by electricity, in a 


manner which Dr. Stewart believes to be entirely original 
with the Calfornia Electrical Works 

The faculty of the musical department of Stanley Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn., gave a musicale last week. The pro 
gram was artistically read by Misses Drew and Berger, 
Gustavus Johnson and Heinrich Hoevel 

There was an interesting recital recently in the studio 
of Miss Mary E. Samson and Miss Zaneta Plumb, in the 
Powers Building, Rochester, N. Y., when a few of Miss 
Plumb’s friends were asked to hear Miss Winn, an ac- 
complished violinist, who is a pupil of Professor Kruee, 
of the Royal High School, Berlin, and Miss Randall, a 
graduate of the Emerson College of Oratory, Boston 
Both are at present teachers in the college at Beaver 
Falls, Pa 

The Strassberger Conservatory, St. Louis, Mo., gave 


a pupils’ recital at the Conservatory Building last week 
A large number of invitations were sent out for the 
concert 

The Vested Choir Association of San Francisco, under 
the direction of Wallace F. Sabin, have just held a festival 
in St. John’s Church, Oakland. The choristers, numbering 
nearly 200 voices, were assisted by the organ and an or- 
chestra composed of seven violins, two violas, two ’cellos, 
double bass, cornet and trombone, most effective work 
being done 

The Marien Quartet, of the Cincinnati, Ohio, College 
of Music, gave the second chamber music concert in the 
Odeon on Saturday evening, assisted by Romeo Gorno, 
pianist. The program included a quartet in B major, by 
Karl von Dittersdorf, an eighteenth century violinist ‘and 
composer, whose work was given its first performance in 
this country; Schubert's Quartet in D minor(posthumous), 
and Saint-Saéns’ Piano Quartet in B flat major, for piano, 
violin, viola and ‘cello 

The engagement has been announced of Rev. Edwards 
Davis, of the Central Christian Church, of Oakland, Cal., 
and Miss Alta Margaret Kingore. The pastor’s fiancée 
is the soprano soloist of the church and the daughter of 
Attorney Miller Kingore. 

Mrs. Mary Louise Owens, formerly of Albany, where 
she sang in one of the prominent churches, has been cre- 
ating a delightful impression among the musical society in 
Boston. She is a member of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, and is re-engaged as soloist in one of their coming 
concerts. Miss Owens while in Brooklyn, where she late- 
ly resided, gained much fame in church circles 

The musical season for the new year in Santa Barbara, 
Cal., opened with the Barton concert for the benefit of 
the Woman’s Home, when each of the twelve numbers on 
the program were composed by the organist of Unity 
Church, where the concert was given 

Mrs. T. A. Whitworth, formerly of Minneapolis, has 
made for herself a distinguished place in musical work 
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since her residence in Fargo, N. Dak. She is best known as 
director of the Gethsemane Church choir, and has made 
great success as choral director, as those capable of judg- 
ing have always recognized. She is a graduate of the 
Illinois Conservatory at Jacksonville 

Miss Ella V. McCloskey is a contralto of prominence 
in her native city, California, occupying positions in the 
Taylor Street Synagogue and the First Unitarian Church 
She is also a teacher of singing. Her musical education 
has been obtained entirely in San Francisco, from Alfred 
Kelleher, Mme. J. Rosewald and Georg Henschel. She 
studied oratorio with Dr. H. J. Stewart 

The Buffalo Liedertafel, George Glaszman, director, has 
The date of 


this concert is somewhat later than usual, but the resigna 


just given its first concert for the season 


tion, last September, of the society’s conductor, necessi 
tated some delay, and the selection of a new director al 
ways demands considertion and time. The year is an im 
portant one for the Liedertafel, because a fiftieth anniver- 
sary is an event of unusual interest 

The Santa Cruz Musical and Dramatic Society has 
elected the following officers to serve for the ensuing year: 
President, Frank Mattison; vice-president, Professor J 
W. Linscott: secretary, Alfred Metzger: treasurer, A. A 
Morey; financial secretary, William H. Williamson; con 
ductor, Professor George Hastings 

The Los Angeles Times’ midwinter number of January 
1 is in three parts, with a cover and over 200 illustrations 
The table of contents shows interesting articles about 
Southern California, its cities, resorts and resources 

Rollins College, at Winter Park, Fla., began its thir 
The faculty is 


composed of graduates from the best universities in Eu 


teenth annual session in October last 


rope and America. The regular course is four years and 
there is a school of music connected with the college 


N. J. Corey’s Tenth Free Organ Recital. 

This was given by Mr. Corey, assisted by R. H. Murray, 

baritone, on Monday afternoon, January 17, at the Fort 
Street Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Mich The pro- 
gram was as follows: 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor . Bach 
Suite Gothique Boellmann 
Song, Vittoria. Carissimi 
Andante Cantabile and Finale, from Fourth Symphony 

Widor 
Guilmant 
Guilmant 

Mattei 

Wagner 

Wagner 


Prayer and Cradle Song.. 

Second Offertory on Christmas Hymns 
Song, Patria , 

Pilgrim’s Chorus, from Tannhaiiser 
March, from Tannhaiiser 


Max Karger’s Success in Montreal. 


Max Karger appeared with Pol Plancgon in Montreal 
before a crowded house January 20, and earned the fol 
lowing: 


Max Karger furnished two numbers, which were greatly 
appreciated. His perfect familiarity with the instrument 
enabled him to achieve remarkable effects through his use 
of the harmonies. In the Popper-Auer “Spinnerlied” his 
“execution was particularly good.—The Gazette 


Max Karger, solo violinist, was not long in showing the 
vast audience his remarkable capabilities. In Wieniawski’s 
“Faust Fantaisie,” the performer exhibited a fine com 
mand and knowledge of his instrument. Mr. Karger was 
enthusiastically encored on each occasion.—Daily Wit- 


ness 
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Platon Brounoff’s New Choral Sree, 


LATON BROUNOFF, the well-known composer, 
conductor and pianist, has resigned his post as di- 
rector of the Russian Musical Society and is engaged in 
the organization of a New York Choral Society, which will 
produce choral works of all schools, with particular at- 
tention to American music. Mr. Brounoff’s success in 
handling his Russian material, which he had brought to 
a state of delicate choral balance and precision, is quite 
sufficient promise for the success of his new venture. Al- 
though Mr. Brounoff has hitherto identified himself main- 
ly with Russian music and musicians, he has nevertheless 
a versatile knowledge of other schools and is in perfect 
sympathy with music of every character which has gen- 
uine interest or value. He has on various occasions ap- 
peared as conductor of miscellaneous programs, classic 
and romantic, with success, and his decision to break away 


ee a 


from the control of a society whose labors were exclusive- | 


ly confined to one school is a judicious one. There can be 
little doubt but that Mr. Brounoff will avail of his new 
freedom in scope to profitable artistic ends. 

The Russian Festival held recently, and which passed 
off with such admirable success under Mr. Brounoff, was 
an interesting affair. Works of Verstovsky, Borodin, 
Wieniawski, 
of Brounoff himself, were given by orchestra, violin, piano 
and vocal soloists and chorus. One of the most discursive 
articles written on this festival appeared in the Art Journal, 
from which a few excerpts are quoted: 

Russtan Musicat Society. 


This excellent choral organization, which has been 
brought to a high state of perfection within a year, under 
the instruction of M. Platon Brounoff, gave a delightful 
soirée on Sunday evening last, before an audience of 
some 1500 of New York’s Russian colony, who engaged 
in their characteristic national dances after the concert. 
The chorus was out in full force, and looked exceeding 
picturesque in their bright costumes. Several interesting 
novelties were on the program and were sung with cer- 
tainty of attack and abandon. 


* * * 


The chorus sang gloriously the finale of the second act 
of Brounoff’s opera, “Stenka Rasin,” a magnificent illus- 
tration of the young Russian school that will place the 
composer in the front ranks of modern Russian writers. 
They also repeated Dutsch’s “Novgorod,” Brounoff’s 
Choral Fantaisie on Russian Themes, and won their cus- 
tomary triumph in Borodin’s Slava, from “Igor,” which 
they give with an abandon that sweeps all before it. 


* * * 


M. Brounoff laid aside his magnetic baton to play his 
Russian Carnival on the piano, and produced so many 
exquisite singing and tone-color effects that makes one 
regret that he cannot give more time to this instrument, 
for which he possesses so many attributes that enter into 
the make-up of virtuosity in the largest sense. What he 
does accomplish, however, gives satisfaction to the musi- 
cian, captivates the public, and causes surprise when we 
consider the multiplicity of his tasks as composer, con- 
ductor, choral drill master, and teacher of singing, piano, 
harmony and orchestration. Nature has blessed M. Brou- 
noff with a sturdy constitution, a richly endowed mind, 
and a masterful artistic temperament that are leading him 
on to solid ground that brings recognition for Russian 
music with it. In him the Russian Musical Society pos- 
sesses a strong leader, and its achievements in choral mu- 
sic under his guidance has forced recognition. 

Six years ago this promising young musician and tire- 
less worker came to America, and full of the Slavic spirit 
as he was also thoroughly grounded in the important Rus- 
sian school of music which had here no recognized head, 
he threw himself earnestly into the Russian cause at 
once. He organized societies and gave concerts for some 
time with exclusively Russian programs. At the same 
tin.e, however, he kept up his interest in other music, and 
continued to widen his study and experience of all schools. 
In 1896 he became an American citizen, and now began 


to work as an American composer and to conduct and 
identify himself largely with all kinds of music. He chose 
for the subject of his new opera an American story—Mad- 
jell and Romona—based on the settlement of the Mexi- 
cans, and has followed this up by numerous original ef- 
forts in which the American influence and association 
are evident. 

M. Brounoff, by reason of his knowledge, experience 
and indefatigable zeal is entitled to serious recognition, as 
he is at the same time most heartily deserving of success. 


A Protest by Max Treumann. 


Editors The Musical Courter : 
N one of your recent issues—I think it was the last 
week of December—appeared an article headed, 
“Herbert Witherspoon,” from which I quote the last 
lines: 
Concerning the purity of his voice production, Mr. 


| Witherspoon considers that too much honor and gratitude 


can hardly be accorded his teacher, W. J. Hall, in whose 
studio he believes he has learned more in a year than in 
many preceding years of study, and all the credit of his 
good production he lays cheerfully at this teacher’s door. 


| A very nice tribute to Mr. Hall. 


Moniushko, Glinka, Dutsch, Rubinstein, and | 


It would be a very nice tribute to Mr. Hall if Herbert 
Witherspoon had ever made the above statement, for, 
whatever reason he has to advertise his organist as a vocal 


| teacher, he could not truthfully make such a statement. 





He knows only too well who taught him his good voice 
production, and with him hundreds ,of his friends here 


and in New Haven are aware of the fact that he studied | 


for three years with me at my studio in New Haven, 
where I developed his voice from a throaty and squeezed 
second tenor quality to its present beauty, on the strength 
of which he shortly after obtained his church position. 
I resented the first attempt to have all the merit of my 


work as a vocal teacher taken away and usurped by the | 
organist of my pupil, who wrote me a letter that he was | 


sorry to see such a thing appear, for, although he studied 
with his organist for certain reasons, he wanted to give 
me due credit as his teacher who made him a singer. 

After this last article he promised me to write a letter 
to THe Courter and have it published, that he never 
made such a statement; but as the letter has not appeared 
yet, I cannot wait any longer to claim the merit for my 
work through your well-known paper, of which I am a 
subscriber for the last seventeen years. 

Hoping you will kindly give the above explanation a 
place in your paper’s next issue, I remain, sincerely yours, 

Max TREUMANN. 


Carnegie Hall, Room 803. 


Ernest Gamble. 


Mr. Gamble, who is to accompany Mile. Verlet on her 
concert tour, sung last week in Meadville, Pa. 


some of his latest criticsms: : 
Ernest Gamble followed with a classical number by El- 
liot. His reception amounted to an ovation, and the en- 





Sembrich Sieahe of Shain, 
N an interview reported for the New York Journal re- 
cently, Madame Sembrich was asked what she consid- 
ered the most difficult passage to sing. 

“T see,” said the prima donna slowly, raising both her 
hands to a level, “I see when I speak of difficulties, a pas- 
sage cantilena—adagio sostenuto—one note succeeding 
another, to be sung perfectly even. Turn to the last aria 
of Suzanne in ‘The Marriage of Figaro.’ No agility—no 


pyrotechnics. Nothing but the breath in control, the pow- 
er to sustain. But, mon Dieu! she who can do that is an 
artist!” 


After deploring the decay of the pure Italian method, 
and speaking of the advantage of having a voice naturally 
placed, the prima donna gave some advice to young sing- 
ers. 

“A singer should possess musical talent and knowledge 
also the ability to play on some instrument. It may be the 
piano, it may be the violin. This should be acquired at an 
early age. She can’t be too learned musically, and lack of 
intelligence in this respect is easily detected. 

“Her health must be perfect, for there is no life in the 
world more exacting. I am now, of course,” said Mad- 
ame Sembrich, “speaking of the professional singer. For 
the amateur she pleases with little, one expects her to be 
ignorant and one pardons her for it. But for the prima 
donna there are numberless privations. She must be ready 
to stay at home, perhaps, when she most wishes to go out. 
She must exercise enough and not too much. She must 
husband her strength as she husbands her voice. She must 
not laugh too much, nor sing too much, nor talk too 
much. 

“Tell the young woman who would be a prima donna,” 
said Marcella Sembrich in parting, “to practice a short 
time at frequent intervals, to abjure social obligations, to 
sing but little before she is sixteen and not to imagine that 
a poor teacher will do at any age. 

“In singing, above all other arts, the old French adage, 
‘C’est le premier pas qui conte,’ holds good. If one is not 
careful at the beginning the instrument may be destroyed.” 


Gwylym Miles. 

Gwylym Miles, who will sing in the “Golden Legend” 
in St. Louis, and in the “Elijah” late in February, has 
also been engaged for a series of concerts in Lock Haven, 
Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio. The young baritone has 
also been engaged for the Albany Festival in early May. 


‘* The Swan and the Skylark.’’ 


The New York Choral 
“The Swan and the Sky Lark,” 


Association is now studying 
by Goring Thomas, which 


| will be produced on February 26 in the Metropolitan 


Here are | 


core which greeted his first contribution indicated a thor- | 


oughly pleased audience. 
to what has already been said of Mr. Gamble’s magnifi- 
cent bass voice or the perfection of its training. He is a 
great singer and generous in responding to an applauding 
audience. One of his finest songs last evening, many 
seemed to think, was “The Armorer,” from ‘Robin 
Hood,” which was rendered in response to a vigorous en- 
core.—Meadville Tribune, January 20, 1808 





Mr. Gamble, who recently appeared here in a song re- 
cital, was warmly welcomed. His wonderful voice is so 
sympathetic throughout the whole range, his method is so 
good, and his manner just enough dramatic that it is a 
pleasure to hear him. It is to be hoped that he can be in- 
duced to come again soon—Meadville Morning Star, Jan- 
uary 20, I 


There is little to be added | 


Opera House, under Seidl’s direction. Tally Morgan is 
the efficient chorus master. The quartet engaged for this 
work is made up of Mrs. Clementine De Vere, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Jacoby and Messrs. Evan Williams and Clark. The 
concert will be given for the benefit of the Ethical Culture 
Society. 
Mile. Veriet in Toledo. 
Following are criticisms-on Mlle. Verlet’s recent ap- 


pearance in Toledo: 

Mile. Verlet, of the Opéra Comique, Paris, sang a num- 
ber of selections from Mozart, Chaminade and Palhadilhe 
in a most delightful manner, her fine soprano voice show- 
ing to excellent advantage in a selection from the “Mar 
riage of Figaro” and the great aria “Suzanne.”—Toledu 
Commercial. 





The musical selections given by Mlle. Verlet were of a 
high order, and were thoroughly appreciated, particularly 
the grand aria “Suzanne,” which so charmed the audience 
+ ea Verlet was recalled three times.—Toledo Daily 

lade. 
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Mme.' Rosebault’s Concert. 


ME. LAURA DANZIGER-ROSEBAULT, pianist, 
gave a concert on Thursday evening last, the 27th 
January, in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, in which she 
was assisted by the baritone, David Bispham, and by 
William Ebann, ’cellist. As Miss Laura Danziger, the 
pianist had already made herself favorably known to the 
New York music world and as an artist of superior in- 
telligence, she is always due a genial welcome, and will 
no doubt always receive one. 

When heard a year ago Madame Danziger had not her 
many excellent qualities under perfect control; her work 
showed rough edges, although the intelligence of her 
concept and the facility of her technic were evident. A 
year has done much for this player. A certain harshness 
and over-accentuation have disappeared, and in their 
place we have more tone-color, a judicious balance and a 
healthy emotional reserve. Musical intelligence and tem- 
perament Madame Danziger is liberally supplied with, 
but she knows carefully how to exercise them and makes 
no error on the scores either of exaggerated contrast or 
sentiment. A little more of the pure flowing cantilena 
would be an improvement to her style, but as she has 
already done so much in the way of modification and 
artistic balance she is certain to develop in time the 
suavity which would give a more perfect contour to her 
work. 

Three numbers of Scarlatti, Bach and Handel Madame 
Danziger played with pure appreciation and excellent 
clearness. Her sense of rhythm is admirably developed. 
On this ground she is indeed more satisfying than ninety 
per cent. of pianists. In Schumann’s Variations on 
“Abege” she showed spirit and vigor, und this buoyant 
and spontaneous bit of playing may be considered as 
one of her principal successes. 

Two Chopin etudes, a Brahms Ballade and some Ru- 
binstein pieces were her other solo numbers. These were 
added to by a clear, precise and sympathetic performance 
with Mr. Ebann of a Grieg sonata for piano and ’cello, 
and of two movements for same instruments from a 
sonata, written by Madame Danziger herself. The latter 
is a highly commendable, if not strongly imaginative, bit 
of writing, and shows the pianist in a talented construc- 
tive light. Madame Danziger is a satisfactory ensemble 
player, and should do grateful work in a larger chamber 
music scheme. 

Mr. Bispham contributed some German songs, among 
them the Beethoven “Erl-King,” and sang with the usual 
musical taste and artistic discretion. 

The audience was cordial in its applause, and the con- 
cert of Madame Danziger deserves by all means to be set 
down as an event of genuine musical interest. 


Katherine Bloodgood. 


The prominent contralto, Katherine Bloodgood, was | 
busy last week. She sang at the following places: 

Columbus, Ohio, January 17; Toledo, January 18; Chi- 
cago, January 19; Kansas City, January 20; Evanston, III., 


January 22 
N. Y. College of Music Lectures. 


Alfred Remy delivered his second lecture at the New 
York College of Music, Alexander Lambert director, on 
Tuesday afternoon, the 18th, Mr. Remy treated his sub- 
ject (Italian Music) interestingly and cleverly, and held 
the close attention throughout of a large audience. 


people now, you know 
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Tue Piano. 
First instruction badly given is like a second sort of 
natural depravity which cannot be overcome. 
—FENELON. 
HAT do you find the chief difficulties in teaching 
the piano? 

O-h-h-h, as to that there are many, 

Can you not designate some certain ones, the worst, for 
example, which are common to the majority of pupils? 

M-m-m, no. All pupils are different and find different 
difficulties 

Arpeggios? All find arpeggios different, do they not? 
What do you do to have them mastered? 

Oh-h-h-h, there are exercises, you know. 

And chords? How do you secure a musical chord in 
place of a hard, dry, inexpressive one? 

M-m-m-m, it’s difficult, you know. 

And touch? How do you soften that hard, bony one 
and make life in one that is soft and dull? Staccato? 
What plan have you devised? Whether you favor a limp 
or rigid wrist? What do you do to produce one or the 
other? 

Oh-h-h-h, all these things come, you know, with the 
playing of good music. You can’t make any plan. Every 
pupil is different 

And an unrhythmic pupil, what do you do to create 
the feeling of time? What do you counsel to arrive at a 
necessary suppleness of muscle? Do you have any system 
of muscle strengthening apart from the piano? There are 





Oh, yes, there are always people with all sorts of bizarre 
ideas. All nonsense. We let them come and go. There 
is no way but the one way. One cannot study and prac- 
tice pieces at the piano without acquiring flexibility. It is 





impossible ° 
Pedal? What do you do to reconcile pedal with har- | 


M-m-m-m, it cannot be taught; it must come. My pu- 
pils all pedal well. 

Solfege, harmony, you have plans? 

M-m-m-m, n-o-o, I teach piano; that’s not for me. 

But you insist upon it before your pupils commence 
with you. 

That is not for me. 

What do you do to induce practice at home? 

All serious pupils practice at home 

You do not arrange a program for them, so many 
things to do, so much time for each? 

You can’t make plans and programs in art work. Art 
is all soft and pliable, and then every pupil is different. 

What do you do to enthuse pupils to encourage them 
over the monotony necessary to perfection in certain 
stages? 

M-m-m-m, all my pupils are enthusiastic. 

How do you aid pupils to keep up a repertory, to keep 
in hand the music learned? 

M-m-m-m, it’s difficult. 

And to cure excessive nervousness, to habituate pupils 
to playing before people? 

Oh-h-h-h, a nervous pupil is a nervous pupil. You 
can’t go against nature. The most artistic temperaments 
are the most nervous. 

Yes, but you know that in nine cases out of ten habit, 
repetition, custom steady and calm the nerves and create 
ease and steadiness. 

Y-e-e-e-s, I suppose so. I don’t do any of that. 

What do you do to teach phrasing to pupils? 

Oh-h-h, I play for them. They learn from me. 

What do you do to develop individuality and at the 
same time guide true sentiment and destroy the false? 

One cannot play good music and have false sentiment. 
I give my pupils good music. 

What do you do to teach the literature of music to 
pupils—the difference between a sonata and a symphony— 
who wrote what, and how compositions have been re- 
garded truly and falsely? 

Oh-h-h, all that comes, you know 

What do you say to a pupil who finds harmonic dis 
sonances “more homely” than his mistakes? 

Oh-h-h, my pupils never talk of such things; they just 
take their lessons 

What have you devised that is new in the teaching of 
piano? You have no plans, no new ways, the result of 
experience? 

M-m-m-m, n-n-o-o; there are no new ways. There 
have always been good artists and poor ones; good pupils 


and poor ones. 


Of course there will always be teachers born; people 
with an innate instinct for imparting truth for doing the 
most in the least time, and for advancing in that ability 
always. One finds one here and one there in the great 
field of instruction. 

There will also always be great musicians, people of 
real genius or talent in the comprehension and execution 
of music, from whom pupils cannot fail of learning much, 
but with whom much time and talent is wasted for want 
of the science of education—of the laws underlying the 
application of truths to other minds, 

But what of the great seething mass of plodding in 
structors, the great mass of trained but mediocre ex 
ecutants, who have become imbedded, incrusted, incased 
in uninspired routine? People whose spirits, if old, have 
been soured by disappointments or made cynical through 
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hess: if young, are in total dese through lack of 
concentration upon the other mind, which is to be the 
receiver of what they themselves know. 

If anything is sufficient to show the necessity of nor- 
mal schools in music, it is the absolute lack of plan, 
reasoning, outlook, originality in regard to the things 
they teach by people who make these things a specialty. 

One would imagine that specialists would be full of their 
subjects, not in vaunting, bombastic way, but full of in- 
vention, enthusiasm, search, and above all of analysis and 
reasoning, as to where and what were obstacles and how 
to surmount them. 

There is so very little of this in music teaching that the 
ordinary educator is shocked at the hazard which the art 
runs in its teaching. The chance born teacher and the 
great master who chances to teach are not sufficient for 
the daily growing needs of musical instruction. 

Among the great mass of routine teachers everything is 
choked by the ideas, “Every pupil is different, and that 
art teaching cannot be made subject to plan forethought 
or program because it is art and must be left free to the 
individuality.” 

Art must play through individuality, and each receiving 
mind is different from the other, it is true. But all the 
more reason why there should be discussion, thought, an- 
ticipation, study of the subject in its relation to pupils by 
those whose business it is to teach it. Just because a sub- 
ject is artistic is no reason why it should be left to hap- 
hazard treatment in its study, and music teaching at pres- 
ent is largely left to haphazard. 

There must be normal schools for music teachers just 
as there are normal schools for the teachers of our public 
schools. 

A normal education for teachers does not mean teach- 
ing a number of people to teach a number of pupils all 
the same way or by the same methods. It means giving a 
season of earnest, concentrated thought; logical, philoso- 
phical, well-instructed thought to the subject to be taught 
from two points of view, the giver’s or the teacher’s, and 
the recipient’s or the pupil’s. 

This concentration ts aided by training in all the known 
ways of producing the best results and actual practice in 
producing them. Also by discussion as to ways which 
might be more profitably employed, by direction from au- 
thorities, by discussion with inferior and superior powers 
in the same line, by writing of papers on topics under dis- 
cussion, by the looking up of facts, experiences and ob- 
servations, gld and new, to substantiate theories by com- 
parison between results, by diagnosis of various tempera- 
ments and the logical application of special treatments to 
thern. 

It is not sufficient in intellectual work that a mind work 
along a certain line. It inevitably falls into routine. 
There must be interchange, association and discussion. 
Teaching of any subject is an intellectual effort, a science, 
no less because it is the teaching of art. Without this the 
work, except in rare, exceptional cases, must be inferior, 
vague, dried up and haphazard. 

This implies, of course, a previous education in the 
special line itself, an independent and overlooking knowl- 
edge, free from book or notebook, vitalized by instinct 
and nourished by incessant study. But this in itself is not 
sufficient to form a teacher, especially the average teacher, 
by whom the great bulk of instruction is given. 

This question of normal school for music teachers has 
another aspect. By it inferior spirits, quack cranks and 
pretenders ars effectually kept out of the ranks. The whole 
standard is raised and ennobled. Fear and distrust are 
withdrawn with inefficiency, and largeness, liberality and 
power are the results. 

Until the establishment of normal education for music 
teachers there is little or no value in speaking of the in- 
struction at all. 


Tue Opera ‘Conae: Paris. 


Possibly the only persons not content with the nomina- 
tion of M. Albert Carré as director of the Second National 
Academy of Music at Paris are the other candidates. There 
are even of those who saw largely enough and wished 
sincerely enough the good of the cause to congratulate 
the State upon its choice. M. Lamoureux, indeed, with- 
drew his nomination the instant he knew that M. Carré 
was among the pretendants. His letter renouncing his 
claim before that of one he thinks better fitted than him- 
self for the important task, is full of faith and good feel- 


| ing. On the morning of the decision he wrote: 


“T think of you constantly and hope with all my heart 
for the announcement of your nomination. This desire 
I am convinced is shared by all the true artists of France. 
(I mean the really true artists).” 

Among the reasons which the Ministre des Beaux Arts 
gives for his choice are these: 

“Personally M. Carré made a most excellent impression 
upon me. He is serious and calm. He seems to have 
the sense of order, method, consecutiveness of idea as well 


as intelligence. For the fifteen years that he has been di- | 


rector of the Vaudeville he has given evidence of superior 


qualities, as an executive and man of action. His reputa- | 
tion is intact. His fdeas as to the management and well | 


being of the Opéra Comique both astonished and inter- 
ested me. A year ago I sent him into other countries to 
study the progress and organization of theatres abroad. 
His report in every line was sagacious, clairvoyant, judi- 
cious and well instructed. He touched upon the com- 
parative production of new works, upon the subject of 
chorus and orchestra, upon the systems of stage machinery 
and scenery, of lighting, heating and ventilation of thea- 
tres, exits and entrances, comfort and style; also the 
minutest details as to administration and progress. It was 
a voluminous report. I found myself in presence of a 
man of superior powers. I could not have dreamed of 
better.” 

As to his “projects,” M. Carré replies that he has but 
one, to produce as well as possible the greatest number 
of new works by new composers, at the same time keep- 
ing up the repertoire which has already contributed to the 
glory of art. “I am curious to test as many as possible 
of the young composers strictly French, to assure myself 


and prove to others if what is said in regard to being sub- | 
ject to foreign influence is true or not. I have sufficient | 


faith in the individual personality of the French composer 
to be willing to make every effort to expose his work to 
the public and show what may be in it. 

“I have no hostility to foreign works. Why should I? 
If a chef d’ceuvre is discovered abroad all Paris wants to 
hear it. Why should I not give it to them? After they 
have heard it is the time to compare it favorably or un- 
favorably with their own. Of course I rest French to the 
core in taste and tendency. But does that prevent my 
loving Mozart, Beethoven, Weber and Wagner? If I 
admire them is that a reason why I cannot also appre- 
ciate the Italian school, the old masters and the moderns, 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Giordano, Puccini, &c.? 

“I would like to add to the personnel of the Opéra 
Comique a ‘chorus school’ in the hands of an artist of 
value, in order to have constantly at hand a quantity of 
young, fresh voices, who, attached to the house and con- 
versant with its ways, shall be prepared bye and bye to 
enter upon its more serious duties. This I consider of the 
highest importance. ° 

“T am absolutely free from influence of any kind—editor, 
author or ticket seller. My capital is safe and subscribers 
elite and numerous. One of the first pieces that I shall 
have mounted is ‘Louise,’ by Charpentier. Why? Be- 
cause Charpentier is a ‘temperament,’ an identity, a per- 
sonality, and because I expect much from him.” 

M. Andre Messager, who is called to”be musical di- 






rector, is known to Americans through his works and 
through the columns of this paper, which has always found 
in the young composer one of its most appreciative friends. 
His wife is the fascinating Hope Temple, of London, 
who came to Paris some three or four years ago to study 
composition with him. M. Vizentini has made his record 
as director at Lyons. The two chefs of the orchestra, 
MM. Danbé and Luigini, are retained in their places. 
M. Henri Carvalho has also been retained as secretary. 
Rehearsals have already recommenced, a promptitude 
which is a novelty in the annals of Paris executive. 

An excellent letter by Theodore Dubois, of the Paris 
Conservatoire, to one of the city papers on the subject of 
the Opéra Comique, represents in a few concise phrases 
French feeling. He says: 

“It has been felt for a long time that the Opéra Comique 
had strayed far from the intention of its organization. 
| In returning it must reach forward with open arms to- 
| ward lyric comedy and witty gaiety of the order found in 
‘Medicin Malgre Lui’ and ‘Falstaff.’ The lyris drama and 
melanchold should be left to the Opéra and to the Lyric 
Theatre now suggested. 

“There should be an excellent ensemble company, 
capable of existing without ‘stars’ or extraneous attrac- 
tions, of interesting always the public and of producing 
good financial results for the theatre, by interpretations 
| always artistic and thoroughly prepared. 
| “Certain works judiciously chosen of the old French 
school should not be neglected. Doors should not be 
| shut to foreign works of real value, and should be thrown 
| wide open to the French, especially the young writers, 
to encourage original and serious talent, which always 
discovers itself when encouraged. 

“For ‘all this, there must be a much greater activity 
than has been recently employed. Large efforts and large 
activity are necessary. The greatest number possible of 
new operas should be given each year, instead of being 
contented with one or two. 

“The Théatre Lyrique, of which I have spoken, I con 
sider not only necessary; it is indispensable. It should 
be not merely a trial theatre, but a theatre of production, 
active, young, fruitful, stimulating both opéra comique 
and opera, reproducing old and encouraging new works. 
It is certainly not too much to demand of to-day what 
was ours forty years ago.” 


* * * 


In line with the suggestions of M. Carré on inter- 
nationality in art is a strong and wholly new voiced article 
recently in the Figaro, which shows up in strong colors 
the childishness of looking upon “foreigners” as “ene- 
mies.” The writer skillfully proves from history that this 
wholly illogical and inferior sentiment belongs to low grade 
civilization, and he proves it not only in the history of 
men, but of animals! 

Natural history teaches that enmity against the 
foreigner is most ferocious in beasts and insects of the 
lower order of life. In the case of separate tribes of ants, 
for instance, the difference between which cannot be dis- 
covered even under the microscope, a member of one 
tribe found in the camp of another is found dead in the 
earth outside within a few minutes of his discovery. 

Two French musicians, both of standing and position, 
were conversing a few evenings ago upon the merits of a 
concert given the day previous. One warmly praised the 
playing of a certain participant, enlarging upon his power 
and skill as an artist. The other immediately flared up, 
and, with the expression of a bit of wire that had been 
bent in the fire, cried: “I think you might spare your 
eulogies when you know the man is a foreigner!” (Bel- 
gian). This is absolutely true; all parties are well known 

It is among the pities of things that Tue Musica 
CourIgER, in its struggle for the greater diffusion of 
musical culture in the United States, does not more 
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clearly define its position in this regard. It is held by 


many foreigners to be merely a vulgar effort at extradi- | 


tion of all foreign talent and the exclusive nourishment 
of home material. The cause is too superior and its 
manner of execution too powerful to permit a misunder- 
standing born of narrow sight to cloud the dignity of 


endeavor. 
*“* * 


The Lamoureux concert yesterday was a bouquet of 
attractions. First, the worthy director himself, back on a 
visit from London, hale, hearty, cheery, a comfortable 
bundle of good humor, satire, ardent music lore and 
military manners, took the reins into his plump hands 
over the back of as fine a program as was ever given by 
the society (except for the lack of a Beethoven compo- 
sition). 

Then there was an imported musician, an English one, 
a Mr. Borwick, of whom as protégé of the director much 
was expected. 

And there was a Steinway piano! A superb Steinway 
grand, whose velvet tones, colored perspective and rich 
musical vibrations sent homesickness through the hearts 
of the Americans present. The young blond man who 
played on it, however, was not half able to draw forth its 
superb tones, being gentle and dove-like of character and 
touch. His playing made one think of a dove’s breast, 
soft, beautifully rounded, nicely shaded and compact. It 
was finished and gray and delicate, like salon work. It, 
with the new tones of the piano, pleased the house im- 
mensely, and he was much applauded. A caprice by 
Scarlatti and Tausig was quite in his line and was charm- 
ing. A prelude in C minor by the Russian Rakhmanen- 
off was less happy. Anybody who had heard Pugno play 
the Schumann Concerto, however, was spoiled for this 
interpretation in virility, although it was artistic and safe 
The pianist is a pupil of Clara Schumann 

The “Symphonie Pathetique,” by Tschaikowsky, played 
for the first time at the Lamoureux concerts, was another 
attraction. It is a superb and masterly composition, 
especially the final adagio, which is beyond ordinary com- 
parison. The second part, although of scherzo suggestion, 
keeps in the sentiment of the piece. This, the thin part, 
certainly does not do, being victorious, triumphant, joy- 
ous even to martial beat No one ever rose out of the 
intense sadness (indicated by the first idea) into such 
complete emancipation to fall back into a still more in 
tensely sad finale. On discovery of a misunderstanding. 
a total reaction such as that would be possible, but the 
only respites from real sadness are in the form of defiance 
or contempt, both of which are based on 
never triumph or victory. The soul is dammed with sad 
ness through and through unless based on an error which 
is cleared up. Perhaps Tschaikowsky had this exceptional 
way of being sad. If so he was to be congratulated. 

The enchantment of “Holy Friday,” from “Parsifal,” 
the overture of the “Flying Dutchman,” and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Marche Heroique,” which did not stand out as a master 
stroke, were the other compositions. M. Lamoureux had 


| long and incessant ovations. 


He ought to have. Aside 
irom his superior musical work, he is the one musician iu 
Paris who has persisted in making French people stop 


| talking through music. 





melancholy, | 


An entire concert of works by César Franck was given 
this week by a Mile. Dron. Among the executants were 
MM. Geloso, Tracol, Monteux, Schneklud and the lady 
herself. 

Gounod’s “Redemption” this week for the 
first time, I believe, in Paris at the Salle Erard. The 
Baronet de Quesnory it was who rendered this graceful 
homage to the memory of the master. The performance, 
executed by amateurs, was a veritable success. The élite 
of art and society were present, among them the family 
of the 

Two musical societies that are doing good work in the 
line of chamber music are the Petites Auditions, in its 
second year, directed by Marcel Herwegh, and the Société 
Nationale, which gave its 263d concert on Saturday. 

Mrs. Dory Burmeister Petersen, the well-known pianist, 
She remains a month or so, and gives a con 
Following is the program: 


was given 


composer. 


is in town. 
cert at the Salle Erard. 
Toccata et Fugue. . . Bach-Tausig 


Andante et Variations.. . Schubert 
Aubade . Schubert 
Marche Militaire.............. . Schubert 
EG Jibs sbi. dns a cde Cas ee . 
Ee a .Chopin 
i a a i Re 5p ENS TER GE A Chopin 
SEN wi da tata ces — 
Réve d’Amour. . Liszt 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, Me. a@ediiass 654.30. 258 ce Liszt 
Lege nde (Saint renner marchant sur les Flots).... Liszt 

Valse Lente. hess iiahia Sik atin ide ahainaiaieaie Raff 
La Chasse.... - Weber-Kullak 
Fleurs Fanées.... . Schubert 
Mien That Bid sk 6 35 ews ork cance’ be ai Liszt 

Mrs. Burmeister is a pretty and engaging woman, who 


is full of her work and earnest as to its quality. She 
played a few evenings ago at the German Embassy, wher« 
the Count de Munster has an exquisite music room. She 
has played twice before the German Emperor and three 
times before the King of Saxony. She is court pianist to 
the latter, and also to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha 
She has just completed a tour of the English provinces 
and played at Patti’s concert, at Albert Hall, 

M. Fournets, of the Paris Grand Opéra, is engaged to 
sing at Nice in February in roles of the Opéra Comique 
“Carmen” (Toreador), “Barber” (Bazil), “Lakmé” (Nila 
Kanta), “Mignon” (Lothario). 

M. Fournets and the management are both to be 
gratulated. A superb actor, his gifts in that line are not 
sufficiently used in the Opéra, where honors are great but 


London 


con 


gestures few. He was promoted from the Opéra Co 
mique by reason of his musical voice, a basse chantant of 
great beauty, which is both bass and tenor. He sang in 
the Opéra Comique at the time Calvé was making her 
débus. She admires him exceedingly, and advocates his 
going to America. He sings soon in the “Prophéte,” and 
later in Chabrier’s “Briséis” as Stratokles. He is a first- 
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first prize of the Conservatoire, a serious, 


and a thorough gentleman. 


class musician, 


well read man, 
swell con 


The Ricordis, music publishers, gave a very 
cert to-day at the Salle des Fetes of the Journal 

The Russian students at Paris gave a grand concert, 
followed by a ball, this week Av Hoche. One of the prin 


| cipal attractions of the concert was the singing of a Mlle 


Cadot, a beautiful brunette, pupil of Mme. Marie Esca 


lais, who created quite a sensation by her style and voice 
Miss Alice Mandelick, of New York, is of the 
American successes in Paris. She is an American student 


one 


herself to 


who has known admirably how to assimilate 
the gentle, well-bred tone of French society. This, with 
her remarkably beauty and lovely voice, has made her a 


She has sung in some of the best salons, 
She sang 
Madame 
Fourton 
“beautiful 


great favorite. 
and always is made much of and invited again 
last week at the Countess de Coetlegon’s and at 
and yesterday at the home of Madame 
Figaro to-day as the 


Sanz’s, 
She is mentioned in the 


American who had a grand success in ‘l’Esclare,’ by 
Lalo, and melodies by Bemberg, accompanied by the 
author.” Miss Mandelick sings on Sunday evening at the 
American Girls’ Club, with accompaniment of ’cello and 
piano 

Among the criticisms of the composition “Antar,” by 


“When I hear the 
incomprehensible 


Rimsky-Koraskoff, was this sentence: 
the 


beautiful music of Wagner beside 
noise of Rimsky-Koraskoff, I wonder that people do not 
hiss the latter!” 

M. Coquelin is a great friend at the Elysée. M. de 
Boisjoslin, who was cited here a few weeks ago in views 


as to the meaning of “classic” in music, has been ap- 


pointed maitre de chappelle of the Church of Blancs Man 


is being reproduced at the Opéra, with 


| teaux. “Hamlet” 
Renaud as Hamlet. Last time it was played Melba was 
| Ophelia. 
| Miss Suzanne Adams has made a success in Nice as 
Marguerite. 

Moliére’s anniversary was celebrated everywhere the 
atrical on Saturday. The Ambigu is giving a series of 
popular concerts which are interesting and varied. The 


advertised for chorus mem 
not over twenty 
and must have a 

This 
is made the 

except, the 
There will be some in 
Sara Fri 


Opéra Comique has already 
They French by birth, 
men, or twenty-one the 
knowledge of solfege and sight reading 
not be difficult to find in Paris, 
study by 


bers. must be 


five the women 
last will 
where solfe ge 


first essential of music all perhaps, 
professors de chant of foreigners 
teresting premiéres this week 

“La Ville Morte,” by d’ 
mersholm” Saturday at the I’CEuvre; the 
“Les Transatlantiques,” by M “Cy 
continues to be the piéce de résistance 
Italy 


also 


Bernhardt on 
Annunzio; Ibsen’s 
Wednesday at 
Hermaret 


da yin “Ros 
Gymnase, 
rano de Bergerac” 
Duse, who is also playing d’Annunzio down 
comes to Paris in May to create his “L: 
“La Princesse de Bagdad” and “La 
in addition to her repertory 

of the Marmontel, 


in 

1 Giaconda:” 
to play Princesse 
George,” 


The death the pianist, is 


venerable 
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reported this morning. ‘“Pére Marmontel,” as he te | 
called, was eighty-two years of age, was Officier de la | 
Legion d’Honneur and honorary professor of the Con- | 
servatoire. His funeral will be from the Trinity, the in- | 
terment at Pére Lachaise. 


FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


The Music of the Caingua 


HE Caingua, it may be explained, are not musical in- 
struments, but Paraguayan Indians, who live in the 
midst of those immense forests where grow the maté—or 
tea plant. They are of the Guarani-Brazilian race, and 
speak the Guarani language. 

About 200 years ago, they were quite under the control 
of the Jesuits, but now retain little of civilization, save a 
slight knowledge of St. Thomas and a few old Latin 
hymns, which the old men still sing after the fashion of 


their ancestors 

Some further facts about them and their heirarchal sys- 
tem are published in the Bulletin de la Societe Neuchateloise 
de Geographie, and translated for the January Popular 
Science Monthly. 

Their musical feeling, the article states, is still in its 
infancy, and their musical instruments are extremely prim- 
itive. They play the simplest kind of airs on a bamboo 
flute or a guitar, rudely imitated from the Paraguayans; 
and danced or rather jump to them with their feet held to- 
gether or pushed one before the other, holding the lobes of 
their ears between the thumb and forefinger. Sometimes the 
dancers wear also a belt, composed of a series of hoofs of 
animals, which, clattering against one another, make a 
noise like that of a little bell. They hold a rattle in their 
hands, shaking it rapidly; which consists of a fiddle case 
cut with a knife, containing bits of glass. 





Elsa Von Grave. 


Miss Elsa von Grave, the young German pianist, re- 
cently engaged by the Michigan University School of 
Music, gave a recital in Detroit last week with great suc- 
cess, being recalled six times. The newspaper critiques 
of her playing are all highly flattering and enthusiastic. 


Concert at the San Remo. 


The concert and dance given by the College Women’s 
Club in aid of the Scholarship Fund Monday evening last 
week proved again the entente cordiale that exists between 
the colleges and the circles of fashion or intelligence, or 
circles where both are combined. The only regrettable 
feature was the absence of the contralto, Miss Grace Pres- 
ton, who left for Canada that evening on a concert tour 
with Madame Nordica. 

The artists who did appear were J. Stanford Brown, who 
was in fine voice; Robert Thrane, who seemed to draw 
both smiles and tears from his violoncello; Mrs. Maud 
Pratt-Chase, who has a dramatic soprano voice of delight- 
ful quality and considerable power, and Miss Laura San- 
ford, whose fingering, sense of rhythm and technical skill 
stamp her as a pianist of undoubted ability. “I'll Sing Thee 
Songs of Araby,” sung as only Van Yorx can sing, 
brought to mind the line ‘“ And Mario can soothe with a 
tenor note the souls in purgatory.” Mr. Van Yorx also 
sang “Mona,” by Stephen Adams. Then as a contrast ap- 
peared the handsome Columbia boys with a bright and 
spirited waltz, given in excellent style. Among those 
present were: 

Mrs. Angus Cameron, Mrs. Benjamin Silliman Church, 
Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus, Mrs. Charles H. Eaton, Mrs. 
William Alexander Ewing, Mrs. John M. Gardner, Mrs. 
William J. Johnston, Miss Ruth Lawrence, Mrs. George 
P. Lawton, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Mrs. James Robert Mc- 
Kee, Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, Mrs. 
Charles H. Raymond, Mrs. Adlai E. ) ah nea Mrs. A. 
B. Stone, Miss Mary Van Buren Vanderpoel and Mrs. 
Charles W. Wetmore. 


apueiient in Art. 


HO has not returned from a gallery of modern 
paintings with a sense of utter and bitter disappoint- 
ment as a result of the inspection? Who has not expe- 
rienced an unsatiated feeling upon closing a modern vol- 


| ume after hours of perusal? Who has not been similarly 


affected on listening to a typically modern musical work? 

And what is the cause of this craving for more substan- 
tial artistic diet? It is the so-called impressionism—in 
other words, “vagueness’—in art. A wag once pro- 
claimed that the only merit of an impressionist painting 
was the fact that you could hang it upside down and no 
one would know the difference. And there are many of 
us who agree with him. 

The same may be said of literature, drama and music. 
The up-to-date novel will prove quite as satisfactory if 
read backwards, and many a musical composition pro- 
gresses so unreasonably that one might perform it from 
end to beginning with as successful effect as if correctly 
presented. 

Inspect a painting, for instance, from the old masters. 
You are not for a moment in doubt as to which is the 
head and which the feet. Meissonier, although a modern, 
adhered to the lines of perfect detail, the uniform char- 
acteristic of the old masters. Take one of his tiny can- 
vasses, four inches by six inches, and you will find it a 
complete picture. Compare it with one of his larger 
works, four feet by six feet, and we again find this con- 
scientiousness in finish and conciseness. No one can ac- 
cuse Meissonier of slovenliness. 

Now we will approach the other side of the question, 
and will analyize an impressionist painting. To the lay 
eye it appears as if the painter had originally applied him- 
self with all earnestness to the task. We see what must 
have been in the beginning a beautiful outline, promising 
a genuine work of art. Doubtless the artist’s heart and 
soul were in this painting. But alas! he reached the limit 
of his endurance. He had not the patience and persever- 
ance to fill in the incomplete corners, to apply the little, 
apparently insignificant, uninteresting finishing touches. 
We can quite fancy his having ended it all in this fashion: 
He scans his work from afar with critical, unsatisfied 
gaze. 

“T can never send this to the salon,” muses he, “it would 
not be accepted.” Pondering deeply for several minutes, 
he becomes inspired with an idea. He leaves the room, 
returns shortly, bearing in his right hand—what do you 
suppose?—a pail of wash blue. He takes a large brush, 
covers the entire surface with the blue, and Io! he has cre- 
ated an impressionist painting. The picture is accepted 
for the exhibition, is prominently placed by the Hanging 
Committee, and the artist’s work much commented upon 
by the press. 

The inquiring critic, with a hankering after enlight- 
enment, approaches the successful artist. 

“What means this preponderance of blue?” asks he, 
pointing to the model of impressionism. 

“My dear sir,” suavely replies our modern genius, “that 


is atmosphere. You, and the uninitiated in general, do | 


not perceive the blue in the air. But we, whose eyes are 
cultivated to the finenesses of our art, find a very large 
proportion of azure in our surroundings.” 

The critic, silenced for the time being, walks dejectedly 
from thence. 

“Ah, had I but that cultivated eye!” is the subject of his 
inward repining. 

So it is with our fin de siécle literature, thus with our 


drama. We have the errotic novel—it should be “erratic”; | 
| ruary 4, February 11 and February 18. 


we have the problem play. 

Not long ago I had the misfortune to witness a problem 
play, and was electrified by the fall of the curtain just as a 
satisfactory culmination was approaching. I passed a 
sleepless night wondering what it all meant. I had visions 
and nightmares of a possible fire behind the scenes, of the 





sudden illness of a super, or a strike on the part of the 
stage hands. 

In the morning I learned by means of the daily paper 
the cause of the unexpected termination. It was a prob- 
lem play, if you please, and it had no ending. Neither had 
it a plot—none, at least, unless you could succeed in find- 
ing one for yourself. 

And—here comes the most miserable part of my dis- 
course—musicians, like painters and authors, are likewise 
groping in the vapors of impressionism, blinded appar- 
ently by the bright light of perfect form and polish. 

Whenever a composer finds his ideas giving out he re- 
sorts to artifice to hoodwink the public by the apparent 
profundity of his learning. He writes four or eight good 
measures; possibly, for the sake of absolute originality, 
he makes five or seven measures. This is his theme, his 
motive. 

“Wherefore shall I write a nice melody?” thinks he. 
“ This will entail, in the first place, more talent than I pos- 
sess, and secondly I could not show off the result of my 
years of study.” 

So he bases his twenty page composition on these four 
or five bars of quasi melody. He modulates through all 
keys till he reaches the key of Q, embellishes it with sense- 
less contrapuntal figuration, with inappropriate canonical 
imitation—with in fact all the arts and devices a composer 
is capable of. 

He performs it. 

“It is very classical,” 
understand it at all.” 

The composer is delighted. This is indeed high praise 
He does not write music to be understood by the common 
herd. 

But to the true musician all this is unspeakably sad. 

His hungering soul invariably turns to Beethoven, to 
Mozart, to Wagner for consolation, for here he finds the 
music, the melody, for which his emotion-laden heart 
craves. 

For what are the works of Beethoven but gigantic ac- 
cumulations of melody? Schubert, Weber, Haydn, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Mendelssohn—all of those whom we ad- 
mire, enjoy, revere—were creators of melody. Wagner 
himself has produced melody upon melody, and of all the 
composers who ever lived or wrought, only those will 
survive in the years of eternity who have followed the 
dictates of melody and its rational development. 

Those of the moderns who have adhered to this prin- 
ciple—Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Grieg, Brahms, Rubinstein 
—will long be imbedded in the hearts and minds of music 
lovers, and only such of our present composers can hope 
for undying fame as will invent melodies, and will elabo- 
rate these melodies according to the rules of form and with 
appropriate conciseness and consistency. 

Follow the example of Nature. Nothing in Nature is 
undefined or abrupt, nothing formless or uncouth, with 
the exception of incidental specimens, which we term 
“freaks.” Just so are formless musical compositions 


says his admirers We don’t 


freaks. 

If modern impressionist composers will relinquish the 
field of freak composition, will be content with a modicum 
of originality as against an overwhelming quantity, will 
strive to bring forth melodies, will in fact emulate the wis- 
dom of the recognized masters, there will be no more 
vagueness in at least musical art, and we can then hope for 
a few more immortals. Ciara A. Korn. 


Purdon Robinson's Recitals. 
Purdon Robinson announces three subscription noon re- 
citals in the salon of Mendelssohn Hall on Fridays, Feb- 


On February 4 Mr. Robinson will have the assistance of 
Edwin Star Belknap, reader, and Harvey Worthington 
Loomis, composer-pianist, and on February 18, of Ethel 
bert Nevin, when the program will be devoted to Mr. 
Nevin’s compositions. 
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The Great Problem—Automatic Breath Control— 
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Malibran 


ARTHUR Povucin, Paris. 


(Continued from January 19 issue.) 


CAPRICE on the part of the great singer struck « 
death blow to the opera, from which so much was 


A 


hoped. When Rossi’s “Amelia” was ready for the Grand | 


Theatre at San Carlo, Malibran conceived the idea of 
dancing a few steps in one scene with the well-known 
dancer Mathis. 


The news spread like wildfire, and all Italy was aroused | 


at the thought. The favorite had broken so many tradi- 
tions and created so many innovations, carried people 


through so many artistic frights and surprises and come | 


out victorious, that had she decided to dance the entire 
opera through no doubt people would have thronged to 
see in what way she would conquer their prejudices. 
Standing room was at a premium at any price for the 
premiére of “Amelia.” But neither voice nor acting nor 
play nor actors had any charm for the mass agog. Mali- 
bran’s feet were the attraction. Nobody knew or cared 
what the play was or of what it treated. People could 
have plays and music and plots every day. But Mali- 
bran’s feet in motion! That was the clou, that was the 
point, the centre and circumference of the occasion. To 
say that attention was tense would not describe the in- 
tense impatience to get to the “spot” in which the Mali- 
bran was to dance. 

Alas for human expectations! The dance was a miser- 
able failure. Such a failure that it went down into oblivion 
with a dull and heavy thud, pulling the unfortunate 
“Amelia” down in its train. Malibran and her “heels and 
toes” alone escaped. Actors, music, plot, scenery, all 
went in the chute. And so ended Rossi’s “Amelia.” 

A second venture from the pen of Persiani was more 


fortunate. With Duprez, Porto, Raffaelli, Albini and 


Malibran, “Inez de Castro” had a complete success, and | 


it remains one of the best of this composer’s works. It 
did not pass without some managerial disturbance, how- 
ever. The correspondence relative to it is all signed by 
De Beriot. 

A third new opera was to be given before the departure 
from Naples, “Il Colonello,” by L. Ricci. But a serious 
accident to Malibran, who was to create the principal 
role, put an end to hopes in this direction. Driving one 
evening at twilight in company with a young French 
doctor named Thibault, a pig, escaping from the hands 
of a butcher, ran before the feet of Malibran’s horses and 
they ran away. The doctor was badly shaken up by the 
upsetting of the carriage, and the prima donna’s wrist 
was broken together with many small bruises and con- 
tusions. The entire population was stirred by the news 
of the accident. Crowds poured to the scene of the run- 
away and to the house, where all sorts of tender and 
affectionate messages were left for the interesting invalid. 
While her arm was yet in a sling the intrepid artist had 
reappeared upon the stage in “Sonnambula.” The joyous 
demonstrations over her return were beyond the bounds 
of belief. So frequent and insistent were the recalls that 
the police were obliged to interfere, and an old ordi- 
nance was resurrected which exacted that an artist should 
not be applauded but once after each piece. 

When she played in Venice she amused herself by gon- 
dola riding. But, instead of going into the black and 
gray boxes habitual, which she said made her think of 
hearses, she had a superb one gayly painted, gray lines, 
with buttons and balls of gold and silk, the sailors in 
scarlet jackets, yellow hats with black velvet bands, and 
pantaloons of gray blue with red stripes. She said she 
rode better under these conditions, and then people who 
saw it would know it was she who passed by. It appears 


| right to marry them civily in America. 


MUSIC 


that opera had been rather carelessly given in Venice 
previous to Malibran’s arrival. The effect of her work 
| was magical, and she quickly became, as elsewhere, an 
| idol. The police were obliged to conduct her through the 
streets. Torchlight processions were formed to conduct 
| her home from the theatre at night and gondolas escorted 
| her on the canal, and her repose was much disturbed by 
| serenades. Her goodness and generosity were united 
| to her artistic reputation, and people never wearied of 
| talking about her. 

A touching incident before her departure from Venice 
| testifies once more to Malibran’s goodness of heart. It 
| appears that the second theatre of the place had been 
playing to poor houses during her presence in the first, 
and the poor director, on the eve of failure, went to Mali- 
bran, stated his plight, and promised her a certain hand- 
some sum to play just two representations to put him on 
his feet. To which she consented, and not only made for 
him an enormous sum of money, but when he came to pay 
| her her share told him to give it to his children and that 
he might kiss her into the bargain. 
joy and gratitude of the poor fellow one should have to 
have passed through similar plight and been so graciously 
The theatre was afterward baptized “Mali 


delivered. 
| bran.” 
It was during her visit to Venice that Malibran got word 
| of her dissolution of marriage. This subject had never 
ceased to occupy her since her return from New York, 
but by reason of the complexities of nationality in both 
families innuinerable obstacles were constantly put in her 
way 
In the first place, M. Malibran, while living in America, 
had become a naturalized American and renounced his 
French citizenship. Garcia, a Spaniard, had never been 
naturalized French, which left Malibran Spanish by birth 
and nationality, although born in France. Under the cir- 
cumstances it seems that the French consul had not the 
When the two re- 
turned to France they lived apart, and shortly after M 
of remaining 
civil 


announcing his intention in 
demanded a restoration of 
was granted. Malibran then pressed her suit for divorce, 
and raised, Were 
courts justified in considering her case, and should the 
case be considered at all? Without going into the tedious 
details it was declared that under the circumstances the 
French consul had right to allow the 
celebration of marriage, and that on this ground alone it 
might be declared null and void. Which was done, M. 
Malibran even being obliged to pay the costs. After the 
thirteen months of legal delay after the divorce, Malibran 


Malibran, 


France, rights, which 


two questions were namely: 


in America no 


To appreciate the | 
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| making the journey safely 





French | 


was married to M. Chas. de Beriot on March 29, 1836, in | 


Paris. 

An effort made to make an engagement for the singer 
at the Italien was not successful to 
gagements already held by her. These engagements had 
been made for enormous sums for England and Italy. 
Her first triumph as Madame de Beriot was in Covent 
Garden, London, in “Sonnambula;” after that “Fidelio” 
was given for the first time by her in English. The im- 
was electrical and impossible to describe. In 
Grisi was 


Théatre owing en- 


pression 
interpreting Beethoven Malibran was glorified 
at the same time singing in King’s Theatre. In addition 


to operatic work a series of very successful concerts was 


given, in which were heard Lablache, Tamburini, Tag 
lioni, Ivanoff, Grisi and Malibran together in fragments 
from “Puritani.” “Sonnambula,” “Marino,” “Taliero,” 
“La Sylphide,” “Semiramide,” &c 

The presence of the cholera in Italy interfered with 
a perfect success in the next visit to that country. In the 


midst of the general fear and nervousness, Malibran was 





15 


fearless, testifying, frequently, to her sympathy for di- 
rectors and audiences, and saying gayly that she feared 
more a row of empty benches than she did any cholera. 
The voyage from Lucques to Milan was a memorable 
one. Hearing that the cholera had broken out in Genoa 
she decided to avoid the city by crossing the rocky passes 
of the Apennines, On 
she organized a baggage service to follow her, and spent 
half her time coaxing, promising, pleading with and 
threatening her wavering escort. But she in 
The greatest resource in her 
She worked wonders by the sing- 
ing of rustic and other songs for the rough mountaineers 
At 


seven 


almost impassable horseback 


succeeded 
power was her voice 


Enthusiasm was at its height before her in Milan 
one representation of “Norma” she recalled 
teen times after the first act. It was with the greatest dif 
ficulty that the representation went on, by reason of the 
continuous demonstration. The only means by which 
calm was in a measure restored was by the chief of police 


was 


announcing his fears for the solidity of the hall if the 
present excitement was kept up 

The news of the death of Bellini arrived during these 
triumphant representations of his chef d’oeuvre. Malibran 
was severly shocked by the news, and declared that she 
felt a presentiment that she would not long survive the 
composer. It was exactly a year to a day, in fact, when 
she herself was interred 
subscription for the erection of a monument to Bellini 

“Jane Gray,” by Vaccaj, was added to her repertory at 
this epoch. In writing of the opera the witty creature de 
clared that the only reason it was not hissed was because 
the people were too busy yawning. The last representa 
tion in Milan was devoted wholly to Bellini’s works. No 
The excitement 


She sent a sum of 400 francs as 


one ever saw such a triumph at the Scala. 
was delirium. Yet nobody dreamed that the sweet singer 
was being heard for the last time. 

Thalberg was present at her marriage féte. He and the 
singer performed in turn before the delighted company 
for hours. When reproached for the fatigue she was un 
dergoing and her necessity for greater carefulness, 
shook off all counsel, crying gayly, “One does not marry 


she 
but once in a lifetime,” quite forgetting that this was her 
second venture. 

She dearly loved the theatre and was as often seen in the 
theatres as at opera, always ready to praise, applaud and 
compliment those whose work touched her. She was 
especially enthusiastic about Madame Dorval, a feeling 
which was deeply reciprocated by the eminent actress 

She could enthusiasm about 
even a singer, a of her roles, even, who 
showed exceptional talent or feeling. “Ah, if I had her 
voice!” she used to say, referring to Sontag. When it was 
remarked that the voice was without soul she told them 
to wait until that woman had suffered and they would see 

A prophecy which was 
Pasta, defended 
when invidious comparisons were made in her favor. 


not refrain from anyone, 


rival, a singer 


whether she was without a soul 
afterward proved to be true also, she 

Malibran had that rare quality of being able to see supe 
rior qualities in others, and also of being able to see where 
in she herself lacked. She never felt that there was noth- 
ing to At the zenith of her glory she felt 
and believed that she had other heights to climb; other 


more learn 


perfections to gain. She never ceased to strive to enlare: 
her horizon and refine her ideal; to penetrate the secrets 
of perfection and of success, and to profit by criticism or 
discussion 

A peculiar trait of her nature, however, with this, was 
the peculiar force that arose before any open or covered 
Once in Italy, when Pasta had gained 
“Sonnambula,” 
Malibran had 


attempt at rivalry 
such ground of popularity i 
“Capuletti,” &« Bellini, in which 


n “Norma,’ 


works ot 
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been sole queen, the latter was for a time threatened with 
a serious rival, and at once systematized a plan to vanquish 
the enemy fairly. She commenced by bringing into strong 
relief by her own vibrating personality the portions of the 
roles which Pasta but weakly touched. Then at an in- 
stant when opinion commenced to remark that she seemed 
afraid of the more formidable parts, she brought all her 
grand forces to bear, and, like the veritable musical demon 
that she was, laid the rival low beyond all doubt or cavil. 

After the simple marriage and a short repose at Paris 
the de Beriots went to inhabit the beautiful property of 
the singer at Ixelles, a suburb of Brussels, where the 
intention was to give her a long and complete rest before 
going on to England. Two grand concerts given in the 
spring for the benefit of Polish refugees were the only 
interruptions to this much needed measure. On May 
10, 1836, she made her triumphal entry into London at the 
Drury Lane Theatre. “The Maid of Artois,” “Sonnam- 
bula” and “Clari” were the opening operas, in each of 
which the singer was sublime. Balfe was covered with 
congratulations on his chance to have so able an inter- 
preter, and she was generally denominated by the Eng- 
lish “The unrivalled Madame Malibran.” 

Thus entered Malibran upon the last stage of her mar- 
velous existence; an existence, without any doubt, cut short 
by her own unreasoning and perverse disregard of her- 
self. Even the consequences of the terrible accident which 
followed could no doubt have been averted had it not 
been that, by her prodigious courage and disdain of all 
precautions, several weeks passed before the real gravity 
of the case asserted itself, and efforts were made absolutely 
necessary. 

It appears that M. de Beriot, knowing her daring and 
venturesome spirit, was especially nervous about her 
escapades on horseback, and actually forbade her mount- 
ing. But, despite his precautions and without his pres- 
ence or permission, she was prevailed upon to join a party 
on horseback. III at ease, aervous for the first time in 
her life, and filled with a vague presentiment of disaster, 
Malibran mounted on a strange horse and set out upon 
the fatal ride. The animal she rode was not long in dis- 
covering the lack of steadiness in the hand of his guide, 
and the rider, in return, lost both confidence and control. 
The horse ran away. A man to whom she signalled to 
stop the horse threw his hat in the air, which only the 
more frightened the animal, and those following dared 
not hasten after in the fear of increasing the disaster by 
frightening him the more. The saddle turned, and al- 
most fainting from fright, she saw before her a barrier 
with high posts at each side. Her first instinct was to 
clutch one of these posts and, clinging to it, let the horse 
pass from under and continue his course, but alas! the 
stirrup in which her foot was tightly prisoned held her 
bound. The unfortunate woman fell head first upon the 
ground, where she was dragged for several minutes before 


her foot was released. The party coming up, in horror 
lifted the disfigured form from the ground and carried 
her unconscious to her home. 

Fear of the effect on her husband, and also of having 
disobeyed him, caused this intrepid creature to conceal 
the serious effects of the accident, saying simply that she 
had fallen on the stairs and cut her face. Not only so, 
but in a few days she continued the course of her represen- 





tations at Drury Lane. The last concert of the series 
was a brilliant success, none on earth knowing the suffer- 
ing over which she threw such an effective cloak of con- 
cealment. 

At the close she returned with her husband to Brussels 
with the intention of making up by repose what she had 
lost by want of care. It is almost impossible to believe 
that in the course of a few weeks she was giving a con- 
cert at Liege with her husband, making a trip to France, 
and returning to England to take part in the Manchester 
Festival, which was to be her last effort on earth. 

Her letters to friends at this critical epoch are full of the 
most minute and detailed thoughtfulness for man, woman 
and child of her friends, gaiety, with humor and affection, 
breathing in every line. 

In the concert spoken of above given at Liege, Madame 
Viardot, then Pauline Garcia, fifteen or sixteen years old, 
took part. At the close of the concert, by order of the 
King, the royal guard presented arms, and the great 
prima donna was escorted with the same honors as the 
members of the royal family. 

The Manchester festival was arranged for the 12th, 13th 
and 14th of September. A tournée through Scotland and 
Ireland was already arranged. Although her vacillating 
health told sadly upon nerves and spirit, Malibran brought 
to bear all the courage and fortitude of her character, not 
to permit the weakness to come to view. The sudden 
changes from hysterical gaiety to deepest melancholy, how- 
ever, were not lost to those who knew and loved her, and 
no small inquietude was felt on her account by the few in 
the secret of her mercurial temperament. In any case, the 
intense, almost feverish, activity of her life was kept up 
without cessation. 

There were to be four days of the festival. Malibran 
arrived from Paris in Manchester the day before the open- 
ing concert. 

But the fatigue of the voyage seemed to have completely 
upset her for the first time. She was nervous, suffering, 
weak and unsettled on her arrival. The first evening, the 
12th, she took part in fourteen pieces! On the 13th sang 
in church in the morning, in addition to the evening con- 
cert. On the 14th she absolutely gave herself to the 
public without any sort of reserve. The enthusiasm at 
fever heat, a duet which she sang with a Madame Cara- 
dori-Allan, was encored and she insisted on repeating it, 
not only once, but twice. Barely reaching the wings, she 
fainted away and had to be carried to her hotel, never 


more to be heard by those who idolized her. Nine days 
after, this wonderful genius scarcely unclosed, one of the 
most marvelous and powerful artists who has ever lived, 
passed away in her twenty-eighth year. 

Her death was an international calamity and an irre- 
parable loss to the art of which she was the brightest star, 
and the peculiar circumstances which attended her removal 
from earth heightened the interest and excitement of the 
deplorable event. 

The festival had been one of the most brilliant ever 
given, 106 executants, the best quality of the day (Lab- 
lache, Ivanoff, Philipps, Caradori, Assandri, among them), 
were engaged. The chorus numbered 134 singers; in the 
orchestra were forty members of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. More than 3,000 persons were present at each con- 
cert and 800 places had been sold at a guinea each. “The 
Creation,” the requiem of Mozart; “l’ Antienne du Cour- 
onnement” had been given at the last. Weak and trem- 
bling, the singer went on to sing the air of Cimarosa, 
taken from the “Sacrifice de Abraham.” All remarked her 
extreme pallor, but no change in her remarkable reading. 
A quartet from “Fidelio” followed, and finally the last duo 
with Madame Caradori-Allan, which was divinely sung, 
and encored with the above sad result. The duo was from 
“Andronico,” by Mercadante. It appears that she even 
made a few supplicating gestures in face of the storm of 
applause which demanded a second rendering of the song 
Whispering to Sir George Smart, who was chef d’orches- 
tre, she said: “I feel as if I should die if I sang it 
again.” “Do not attempt it,” he said, kindly. “I will 
make your excuses to the public.” Something in the 
word “excuse” seemed to sting her pride. “No, don’t do 
that,” she said. “I will sing it, but I am a dead woman!” 
a prophecy cruelly true. 

The first thing ordered by the English doctor summoned 
was bleeding. Knowing her peculiar temperament, La 
blache remonstrated, on hearing which the invalid smil- 
ingly sent word, “Tell Mr. Lablache that he does know 
how to sing, but he does not know anything of medicine.” 
In the night fever and delirum set in and returned alter 
nating with violent attacks of hysteria to a crisis. One 
day, however, the conditions were so much improved that 
the doctor pronounced her out of danger, attributing her 
illness to the premature extinction of another life than her 
own. He so sent word to Lablache and Ivanoff, who were 
on the eve of departure for Norwich. The latter was so 
overjoyed at the good news that he sent a handsome snuff- 
box to the doctor in token of his satisfaction 

The joy was of short duration, however. Malibran 
sank into a state of semi-consciousness from which she 
never fully recovered 

The grief of de Beriot was so extreme that the doctors 
found it most prudent to remove him from the death 
chamber, and he was carried by his friends to London 
and thence to Brussels. It is impossible to account in 
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any legitimate way for the misplaced unction of the Eng- 
lish people in this extremity, in boldly declaring them- 
selves possessors of the body of the famous singer who in 
no way belonged to them. A singer who simply hap- 
pened to have the misfortune to die on their shores, who 


was French by birth, Spanish by nationality, whose home | 


and husband were in Belgium, and whose mother claimed 
her in Brussels! In grand pomp they took upon them- 
selves to bury the body in one of their colleges, turning 
a deaf ear to all remonstrance of friends and relatives. 
In fact the husband was obliged to go to law to have the 


body of his wife exhumed and brought to her home. | 


Whatever details of mystery may underlie this extra- 
ordinary procedure, such are the facts in the case. 

On learning of the reclamation of the body of the cele- 
brated artist, the Manchesterians raised and signed a 
petition to the college not to listen to it, to make as an 
excuse, first, that the sacred burial ground was outside of 
ordinary legal jurisdiction, and, second, that Madame 
Malibran had never been properly separated from M. 
Malibran, and therefore had never properly belonged to 
M. de Beriot! 

This odious method of procedure to arrive at a personal 
distinction for themselves cannot be too justly condemned. 
The brutality of the course was scarcely second to its ab- 
surdity. Poor Madame Garcia was obliged to charter a 
small boat herself to bring her loved one to her home, 
and in doing so very nearly lost her own life and the 
precious body likewise, as a tempest coming up very 
nearly swallowed the entire party en route. The English 
law dared not refuse the body of a child to its mother, 
and only by this frail thread was the broken-hearted wo- 
man saved from the interference of an insolent horde. 
On October 2 the melancholy party arrived in Brussels, 
and the funeral was held on the 4th. 

“Marie-Félicité Garcia, wife of de Beriot, died at *the 
age of 28,” were the words embroidered in silver on the 
cushion upon the coffin which bore the remains of Mali- 
bran. An immense crowd attended the funeral. A 
musical society, of which M. de Beriot was president, an- 
other musical society, and the regiment of the King’s 
Guards united to make the music for the occasion. All 
the important people of Brussels and pupils of the con- 
servatoire followed the remains. Fetis, who had so zeal- 
ously watched and chronicled the march of the young 
singer and prophesied for her so glorious a future, was one 
of the pall-bearers. An immense procession followed. 
Many buildings were draped in mourning, and fune al 
marches were played without ceasing on the way to the 
cemetery of Lacken, where the interment took place. A 
miserere in four parts, without music, and two discourses 
were accompaniments of the final ceremonies. And thus 
ended the life of Malibran. 


Her praises were sung for years in prose and poetry. Her | 


soul of fire it was that was conceded by all to have been 
the source of her remarkable career. Great interpreter that 
she was, she was much more; she was an inspired creator 
Her heart, always vibrating with made her 
clairvoyant of the thoughts of composers in a way that 
caused her veritably to create their works. So excep- 
tional, so different was she from all the most superior ar- 
tists of her time, that all comparison with them is impos- 
All artists paled beside her, and all music was en- 
With those occult and unapproach- 


emotion, 


sible. 
riched by her touch. 


able qualities, Malibran united all that could be desired in 
point of view musical. She was the most surprising col- 
orateur. For instance, in “Otello,” in the last duo, she 
| burst into fire and flame; in the romance, she wept, and in 
the prayer, she prayed so softly that it seemed as though 
none but God could hear. Her compass was from G 
below to E above. Vivacity extreme, justness of tone, 
audacity in attack, chromatic scales ascending and descend- 
ing, trills, octaves, arpeggios, fifteenths, features of force, 
grace, coquetry—all needed in musical eloquence of the 
highest order—she had in rich degree, and ever the vi- 
| brating power to exercise her gifts and the insight to 
| guide to their execution. 

| But it was, perhaps, by her magistral conception of 
i 

| 

| 


scenic effect that she gained and held so powerful a hold 
over her audiences. She was limitless in her powers of 
creating sensations in people. Her interpretation was 
part of her though applied to Tancrede, Desdemona, Fi- 
delio, Rosine or Suzanne. 

“As great a tragedian as Talma, as great a buffoon as 
Lablache!” wrote Fayolle of Malibran. 

Malibran, as are all artists of originality, of real genius, 
was criticised for variety of proceeding in playing the same 
role. Some people judge tradition to be the teacher of 
artists. But genius it is which instructs tradition. Mali- 
bran was always doing the unexpected, not intentionally, 
Madame Pasta, for example, on the con- 


but instinctively. 


thing and never varied from that, except to greater per- 
fection. People always knew what she would do after the 
first time. Critics there were who approved that as they 
did her immovably beautiful type of beauty. 
was not of that type. She was possessed by the parts she 
played. The sentiment of the role remained invariable, 
once conceived, but the procedure of expression varied as 
in life vary moods of mind. 





To understand and appreciate Malibran it was necessary 
to follow her work successively, and thus watch her nature 
work through her art. Relying upon the delicate threads 
of inspiration thus in procedure, it sufficed for a very small 
trouble outside of the theatre to throw a shadow over her 
acting. But this lasted but a short time ever. One who 
knew her could see when the sense of this weakness 
struck her and her pride revolted against the interference. 

“One should have seen Malibran at such times to have 
really seen her. It seemed as if she started from a dream, 
humiliated in her own eyes at having been subjugated by 
matters. A nervous tremor 


unworthy 
In a moment the actress had dis- 


mundane and 
| seemed to shake her. 
| appeared and a supernatural being took her place. At 
| such moments a look, a tone or a gesture, and the audi- 
ence bowed before her as a branch before the wind. The 
| actress became a Pythoness, and Maiibran the genius was 
| before us.” So writes a critic of her time. 

The list of works sung by Malibran in the course of her 
| career numbers thirty-five. 


trary, fixed upon the best way to her mind of doing one | 
| tracts are the chief part of many engagements. 


But Malibran | 


| L’Amante Astuto. ..........0..ceeseeceeeeesereees Garcia 

| Aremelia..oc. 0 sons eo er bas <n aweanpee tend Rossi | 
. Beskthe 00 Di: i ee ee eEe ys peses000s008 Balfe 
ig eS ee ere Rossini | 
I Capuleti ed i Montecchi........................ Bellini 
CSN a. 6550535 Sp ed ee inks Sd. Si0 ss 6 Rossini | 
eee ee Halevy 
ge ee arr eee Meyerbeer | 


Tis SOON DNIEC.., iia sn pe cents baie em oe so 4 Balfe 
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Don Giovanni.......... .. Mozart 
La Donna del Lago.. . Rossini 
| L’Elisir d’Amore... Donizetti 
x ett tee . Beethoven 
La Figlia dell Areiere .Coccia 
La Figlia dell aria.... .Garcia 
La Gozza Ladra... . Rossini 
Giovanna Grey.... . Vaccaj 
Giulietta a Romeo..... Vaccaj 
Ines de Castro..... Persiani 
a aE Pee . Pacini 
The Maid of Artois.... ...Balfe 


Donizetti 
Cimarosa 


Maria Stuarda.......... 
Matrimonio Segreto. 


Matilde de Shabran. . Rossini 
Ele ital ot .. Bellini 
Nozze dé Figaro...... . Mozart 
Otello +g PR AE ae . Rossini 
Prova d’un Opera Seria... ....Gnecco 
Romeo e Giulietta.......... Zingarelli 
PERIL LEE EE a GED. Rossini 
EE OS oo Fe dua ous Se alata knits done Salle ocedie) Gee Bellini 
The Student.. ..Chelard 
Taneredi ....... Stats. lees ... Rossini 
Tebaldo ed Isolina.......... ...Morlacchi 
ED © RIA. 6.5b0secceneccesenieuns .... Rossini 


Malibran also composed several compositions: Ro- 
mances, chansonettes, tyroliennes, nocturnes, which she 
frequently sung herself, and with success. A tyrolienne, 
with variations, for violoncello and piano accompaniment, 
was one of her interesting compositions 

A contract made by Malibran with a London director in 


1835, may not be uninteresting reading now, when con 


Madame Malibran is engaged for nineteen representa 
tions from May 18 to July following 

For these nineteen representations she is to receive 2365 
livres sterling 

Three hundred and sixty-five livres are to be paid in ad 
vance before noon every Monday 

Madame Malibran is to sing gratuitously at a twentieth 
representation for the benefit of the manager 

Should Madame be prevented from singing by illness, 
she must tell the director in time, that he may change the 
program, and in guaranty of good faith she is to pay the 
director 125 livres for each representation thus lost 

She promises to sing “Sonnambula” and “Nozze de 
Figaro,” and such other operas as may be agreed upon by 
common consent 

The costumes for the theatre belong to the administra- 
tion, to be chosen by Madame Malibran. 

Madame must not sing in any other theatre in London, 
but is allowed the privilege of concert work 

In case of breach of contract by Madame, through fault 
of conditions on the part of the managers, she is to re- 
ceive 125 livres for each representation which should have 
taken place. The benefit performance must not take place 
till after the other nineteen have been given 

A superb monument was erected in the cemetery of 
Lacken, Brussels, by de Beriot, in memory of his wife 
and of the great cantatrice. 


Clara A. Korn Plays Her Own Compositions. 


Mrs. Clara A. Korn played on Saturday, January 15, at 
a piano recital given at Jersey City Heights at the resi 
dence of Miss Elise M. Gerlach, selecting a number of her 
own compositions. They were received with genuine 
enthusiasm, as, beside their intrinsic musical worth, their 
composer played them delightfully. Mrs. Korn was asked 
to play two of her compositions at the Professional Wo 
men’s League on last Monday, the 24th, but sent one of 
her pupils in her stead, as she had to be present in Chi- 
cago at the Federation of Women’s Music Clubs. 
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H.R. H. the 
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LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 


HENRI MARTEAU, January-May. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, December-March. 


EVAN WILLIAMS. 


i7th STREET, - . 


NEW YORK. 
FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 
LEO STERN, Violoncelilist. 


EMMA JUCH, Entire Season. 


ALEXANDER SILOTI, January-April. 


GERTRUDE STEIN, Contralto. 


MISS THUDICHUM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano ; LILLIAN BUTZ, Concert and Oratorio Soprano; MISS NEDDA MORRISON ; JENNIE HOYLE, Violinist 
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By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 


CAMPANARI and FISCHER. 


ROSENTHAL. 


Tour Postponed until October, 1898. 
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“Klaviermassig” and “ Klaviermassigkeit.”. 


HE “Berlin Music Notes” in THe Courier of De- 

cember 23d express a desire that “some charitable 

person of a literary turn of mind furnish us with the Eng- 
lish equivalent of ‘Klaviermassigkeit.’” 

In an article (unfortunately buried in the Century Maga- 
zine instead of being widely disseminated among musi- 
cians by means of publication in THz Courter) analytic- | 
ally discussing Paderewski’s playing at the time of his first 
American tour, our pianistic Nestor, William Mason, and 
THE Courtier’s own ever ready RACONTEUR suggested 
that “Klaviermassig” might well be translated ‘“piano- 
fortable.” No better equivalent can be found, and it is 
really a loss to our musical vocabulary that it has not 
yet come into general use. 

For “Klaviermassigkeit,” then the equivalent would be 
“Pianofortableness” or “pianofortability.” These words 
would not only be expressive and exactly suitable, but 
elegant and graceful as well. If THe Courier’s numer- 
ous correspondents will adopt them at once and use them 
whenever opportunity occurs, they will receive universal 
favor within a very short time. 

Should this suggestion not meet with approval, the fur- 
ther one may be ventured that, instead of endeavoring to 
translate the words, we transfer them to our language and | 
use them as English words by adoption. We have done 
this with so many terms from foreign tongues, even “pi- 
anoforte” and “klavier” having become ours only by 
transference and adoption, that no objection could be 
found to doing so with these two. Such words soon find 
their way into the dictionary, and, being defined there, 
are readily understood by the masses. 

The first suggestion is preferable, the second unobjec- 
tionable. W. P. THurston. 
Memphis, Tenn., January 17, 1808. 


Neuendorff Memorial Concert. 

A goodly sized audience attended the Neuendorff Mem- 
orial Concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on Thurs- 
day evening last, and a sum of $2,000 has, it is said, been 
netted for the benefit of the late favorite conductor’s 
family. The principal features of the program were the 
performance of the E flat Beethoven Concerto by Xaver 
Scharwenka, two numbers from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, | 
played by orchestra under Seidl, Ellison van Hoose’s 
singing of “Cielo e mar,” from “Giaconda,” and Marie 
Barna’s singing of the “Per pieta,” from Mozart’s “Cosi 
fan Tutti.” Bimboni also conducted the “William Tell” | 
overture with fervor and discretion, and Emil Fischer sang 
the Mozart’s “In diesen Heiligen Hallen” with musical 
sonority. 


From Symphony to Vaudeville. 


A Pittsburg musician forwards the inclosed clipping 
from the Pittsburg Times of January 22, which is referred | 
to as “self-explanatory.” Those who know the situation | 
can judge for themselves as to whether the ex-symphony 
cellist going into vaudeville explains into justification the 
attitude of the Pittsburg board of managers toward the en- 
tire symphony body at this recent issue: 


WILL ABANDON SYMPHONY. 





ALEXANDER HEINDL, THE 'CELLIST, TO APPEAR AS A VAU- 
DEVILLE ARTIST. 


From a symphony orchestra to the variety or vaudeville 
stage is the step which Alexander Heindl, late principal 
’cello player of the Pittsburg orchestra, has decided to 
take. Mr. Heindl has contemplated going on the vaude- 
ville stage ever since his dismissal from the Pittsburg 
orchestra. At that time he received, he says, an offer from 
a Pittsburg theatrical manager to appear at his theatre. 
Whether he will remain in vaudeville for the rest of the 
season is not definitely settled. 


Quadruple Bass-Bar Violins. 


Immense carrying power, fine tone, superb sing- 
ing quality and responsiveness, surpassing «ail 
old and new instruments. Choice Strings. 
Violins developed and repaired. Write for 
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Van Dorston & Co., “=z. re” 


F. X. ARENS, 


Pupil of Prof. JULIUS HEY, Berlin. 1890-92. 
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Schwantzer PB Berlin ; 
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Europe; since f C 
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-~ 4 Indianapolis May Music Festi- 
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PITTSBURG, January 24, 1898. 


N Thursday afternoon and Friday night of this week 

the Pittsburg Orchestra will appear for the last 

time during the present season, and while there seems 
to be an emphatic determination on the part of some 
influential man to continue the institution, no definite 
foundation for their plans has been laid. In other words, 
the money is not pledged. The various millionaires 


| within the Carnegie circle seem willing to put up their 


money, but very few outside of this set have so far ex- 
pressed a desire to become quarantors of the orchestra 
for next year. 

Under the old plan the subscribers signed at the rate 
of $1,000 each a year for three years. As a fair symptom 
of the general sentiment of the monied men on this sub- 
ject may be considered the new plan of asking subscribers 
to obligate themselves for only one year, and that at $500 
each. Thus far less than half of the necessary number of 
names has been secured. 

The main trouble is that the Pittsburg Orchestra is 
not in any sense a local institution. This fact is strongly 
impressed upon people’s minds, and, while they attend the 
concerts as a fad, or through their love of music, they 
recognize in the band an ephemeral organization, thirty- 
six of whose fifty members leave Pittsburg in a few days 
probably never to return. They will have remained here 
fifteen or sixteen weeks under salary, the most of which 


| they take away with them. The principal argument urged 


in favor of a permanent orchestra in Pittsburg was the 
elevation of musical standard, and the colonization here of 
excellent musicians. A careful canvass of the field of 
orchestral players in and about Pittsburg shows that at 
least thirty-five of the desks in the orchestra could be 
filled by men living in the community. Five of these 
were imported by the orchestra last year, and took up 
this city as a home. But to satisfy a whim of some higher 
power they were not re-engaged. The name of one of 
these men had been suggested at a guarantor’s meeting 
as a possible successor to the present conductor. The 
latter proceeded to turn down the unfortunately be- 
friended musician, who, however, had such a strong local 
following that he proved just as well off financially out- 
side the orchestra. 

Aside from the feature of the uncertain permanency of 
interest on the part of the men, the policy of business 


| relations with the conductor is likely to be changed in 


many essential particulars. In the past the conductor has 
had a contract with the orchestra. In the future it is 
quite likely that the orchestra may have a contract with 
a conductor. By the provision of his present written 


conductor of the orchestra, employs musicians, employs 
soloists, directs the movements of the manager, super- 
vises all printing and press matter, and is the “whole 
king,” generally speaking. When he has acted, the com- 
mittee, with putative controlling power, must ratify. The 
conductor says that Pittsburg musicians are not worthy 
the name, and the executive committee of the guarantors 
must accept this fiat as final. The next conductor of the 
Pittsburg Orchestra will have the confidence of his com- 
mittee to a reasonable degree, but no plenary authority. 
The chairman of the old committee is a member of the 
present board, and will not be likely to witness a repeti- 
tion of his own mistake in making such a contract with- 
out protesting. The question of a conductor for the 
orchestra will be the first subject for consideration after 
the guarantee fund is subscribed. A number of broad 
gauge, able men have been contemplated by the com- 
mittee; in fact it is said that two European conductors 
have been tentatively viewed. Of course no one can be 
employed until the source of his salary be determined, so 
Mr. Archer has a fair chance to succeed himself. 

Jean Gerardy, the young ’cellist, appeared as the solo 
attraction at the last two concerts of the orchestra. He 
played superbly, giving a concerto by De Swert and two 
short numbers. He was wretchedly accompanied by the 
orchestra, and in the two numbers of his second appear- 
ance was so erratic in his caprices of tempo that Joseph 
Gittings, the veteran accompanist, found it difficult to 
change pace to suit the young artist. Gerardy is more 
matured than when he appeared last with Stavenhagen, 
and his tone is more virile. In expression, technic and 
bowing he is amazing in his greatness. The reception 
accorded this genius of the ’cello was even more enthusi- 
astic, if possible, than that given to Pol Plangon two 
weeks before. 

Mr. Archer played the Guilmant D minor organ sonata, 
orchestrated as a concerto, as a feature of the program. 
During this number the orchestra was directed by the 
concertmaster, whose steady, regular method of con- 
ducting was so surprising to the players that they could 
hardly follow him for their astonishment. Mr. Archer 
appeared at his best, and gave his usually finished inter- 
pretation to the solo. The performance was much more 
dignified in effect than a previous presentation of the 
same work, when Mr. Archer achieved the acrobatic feat 
of conducting the orchestra and playing the solo. A 
moment's reflection upon this idea will picture its ab- 
surdity to the most sluggish imagination. Henri Marteau 
will play the solos at the symphony concerts this week. 

The third of the series of four recitals by the Von 
Kunits string quartet, given Thursday evening, was 
listened to by a crowded hall, Gerardy being among those 
who heard it. The program included a Schumann piano 
quartet, the Bethoven septet for violin, viola, ’cello, bass, 
clarionet, bassoon and French horn, and a solo from Mr. 
von Kunits, the chaconne by Bach. There was the usual 
excellence dominant throughout the rendition, the prin- 
cipal defect being the inadequacy of the French horn in 
the septet. Mr. von Kunits’ playing of the Bach number 
was studied and artistic. He was compelled to respond 
to the applause with an encore. 





Evan Williams with Boston Symphony. 


Evan Williams had a phenomenal success last Friday, 
when he sang with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Brooklyn. He sang the “Prize Song” from “The Meister 
singers,” and had six recalls. 








agreement, which he formulated himself, Mr. Archer is 
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Correction. 
NEw YORK, January 3, 1898. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

FLOOD of erroneous information was caused to be 
A spread over the public at the occasion of Madame 
Nordica’s rendition of Franz Erkel’s “Erzsébet” aria at 
yesterday’s Metropolitan Opera House concert. The 
daily papers as well as the concert program contained the 
following historical facts (?): 
OW aka FA. SPR oes 2 oo nes skbnapeceesves os Erkel 


Madame Nordica. 
From Erkel’s Hungarian Opera, entitled “Erzsébet,” 
which was performed for the first time at Pesth in 1857 
It is founded on the story of St. Elizabeth, of Hungary 


(1207-1231), who was canonized by Gregory IX. onaccount | 


of the many miracles which she is reported to have per- 
formed. Averse to worldly pursuits, she devoted herself 
to religion and works of charity. After the death of her 
husband Louis IV., Landgrave of Thuringia, whom she had 
converted to her beliefs, she was deprived by her brother 
of the regency and was driven from home with her three 
infant children 
offered to her, preferring a life of seclusion. Liszt’s ora- 
torio, “St. Flizabeth.” has for its subject the legends to 
which her pious life has given rise. The present aria em- 
braces two parts, in the first of which Elizabeth is rep- 
resented as mourning for her children, from whom she 
has been separated; and in the second as rejoicing in the 
prospect of being reunited with them. 

The facts are these: The Hungarian opera by Franz 
Erkel is entitled, ‘Hunyady Laszlo” (Ladislaus Hunyady) 
grand opera in four acts, text by Benjamin Egressi. The 
time of its first performance at the “Nemzeti Szinhaz” 
(National Theatre), in Pest, the present Budapest, ac- 
cording to a true facsimile of the original program in 
my possession was Saturday, January 27, 1844, and was 
given for the benefit of the composer, with Mr. Pecz in 
the title role and with Madame Schodel as Erzsébet. The 
plot is laid in different parts of Hungary and takes place 
in 1456 and 1457, soon after the death of Hunyady Janos, 
the hero and great defender of his country against the 
invasions of the barbarian Turks. Erzsébet (Elisabeth) 
was the widow of this brave soldier, his sons were Laszlo, 
the hero of the opera, and Maty4s (Matthew). Through 
the intrigues of Count Ulrich Czilley, King Ladislaus V 
of Hungary breaks his former oath given to the house of 
Hunyady, with which he bound himself to protect the 
widow and not to punish Laszlo for the death of the 
villain, Czilley, who is slain by Rozgonyi, Laszlo’s friend 

The further intrigues of the Palatine Gara move the 
King to separating Erzsébet,efrom her sons, Laszlo is 


eS 


She refused the throne when it was again | 


M 


| thrown into prison, while Matyds is safely borne across 
| the frontier to Prague. Later Laszlo is condemned to 
die, the executioner strikes his neck three times with the 
broad sword, but without inflicting death. According to 
| law this should prove Laszlo innocent, but when he arises 
to claim his freedom, he stumbles, falls to the ground, 
and upon a signal from Gara, the executioner strikes him 
a fourth time, severing his head. Erzsébet faints away at 
the sight of her son’s cruel death. 

With respects to Mr. Hale, who might use some of my 
data, I remain, respectfully yours, 


Cuas FELexy 


Fourth Philharmonic Concert. 

ITH its fourth concert given last Saturday evening in 
Carnegie Hall, the Philharmonic Society has half 
finished its season, and what has it to show beyond box 
office receipts? Certainly nothing artistic worthy of record 
has been accomplished, so let the officers of the organiza- 
| tion frankly avow their object—the getting of money, and 
come off their high stilts. With the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the field, even the New York public, so slow 


monic concerts unless a change is made for the better 
This was the program at the fourth public rehearsal and 


concert: 
Overture, Manfred, op. 115 .Schumann 
Symphony, G minor (Koechel 550)...... ‘ Mozart 
Concerto for violoncello, D major.... . Lalo 
M. Jean Gérardy. 
Suite No. 2, E minor, Indian........ .. MacDowell 
Legend. Love Song. In War Time. Dirge 


Village Festival. 
(First time by the Philharmonic Society.) 

The interesting and beautifully made Suite of Mac- 
Dowell has not been heard here since January, 1896— 
January 23, to be precise—when Mr. Paur conducted it 
But what a difference there was in the execution! The 
Philharmonic band, poor in strings and rough in its brass 
choir, is absolutely not able to reproduce the rich color- 
ing of MacDowell’s score. Its technical difficulties also 
tax their powers Its deep 
poetry, exotic tints and warring rhythms were left to the 
imagination. Jean Gérardy, noble, young artist that he is, 
played with supreme finish, fullness and tenderness of 
tone Lalo’s grateful concerto, and displayed all the fine 
points of his play, his staccato, his nimble left hand, his 
strong and sonorous bowing. The Intermezzo, with its 
cuckoo-clock effects, was liked best by the audience. 


So the music was not justice. 


overture was 





Schumann’s gloomy, tragic without 


| tone; 
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gloom, without tragedy. It was a thing of sawdust and 


rags, no passion and no breadth. The Mozart Symphony 
is vieux jeu for the orchestra, yet the horns tumbled to 
pieces and the performance was as perfunctory as that of 
a student’s orchestra 

No, no, no; it will not do, Philharmonic Society ! You 
can't continue long on this basis, for all the public re- 
fuses to be fooled all the time, as you will certainly find 
out 


A Courtney Concert. 


The Courtney Ladies’ Quartet, assisted by pupils of 
Mme. Louise Gage Courtney, gave a concert Tuesday, 
January 25, at Grace Reformed Church, for the benefit 
of the Home and Foreign Mission Fund. The program 
was enthusiastically encored, especially those numbers 
given by Lewis Evans, tenor, and Willet Seaman, bari 
Miss Wainwright, Miss Courtney, Miss Mary Ma 


| conochie, sopranos, and Miss Nellie Hogan, contralto 


to discover what is good, must soon give up the Philhar- | 


Madame Courtney’s fine method was particularly no 
ticeable in Miss Wainwright’s production of tone, and 
Miss Hogan’s artistic phrasing. The quartet singing was 


| effective, the voices blending in harmony and with a tim- 





bre that can only be obtained through careful training 
The members are all pupils of Madame Courtney, under 
whose personal direction the concert was given. 


Jessie Shay. 


Miss Jessie Shay, beyond doubt one of the most delight- 
ful young artists now before the public, played recently at 
Fishkill, N. Y Here 


are a couple of criticisms: 


. where she attained her usual success 


Miss Jessie Shay came fifth on the program with a piano 
selection which no words can describe. She made the in- 
strument fairly talk, often, perhaps, in an unknown tongue 
to many. and her performance was perfectly wonderful 
It is needless to say she was enthusiastically applauded and 
encored.—Fishkill Journal 





Miss Shay. the star performer at last night’s concert, is 
very slight of figure. Her small stature would hardly con- 
vey the belief she was such a master of the piano. requiring 
as it does strength of mind and nerves to send out the 
music such as only she can. Miss Shay captivated all last 
night. She was heartily received when she came upon the 
stage. There were many in the audience who had heard 
her play before. and those who had not had read of her as 
a most remarkable and skillful pianist. Her effort was re- 
ceived with vociferous anplause, and she responded with 
an encore.—Fishkill Herald 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Commencing with this date, February 2, all 
personal items and matter for the Home News 
Department must reach The Musical Courier 
office by 12 o’clock noon on Mondays to insure 
publication in the current issue. 

This rule will be adhered to, as the volume of 
matter received at a late hour each week is so 
great that the editors have no opportunity to 
give it the attention it demands. 








Have you attended any of the Philharmonic 
Café concerts in Carnegie Hall? The music 
is the only distracting thing. 





A LEXANDER SILOTI, a pupil of Liszt and 

declared by continental authorities to be a 
pianist of the first rank, played Tuesday evening of 
last week at an Astoria concert. As we do not pro- 
pose to seriously consider these affairs, we merely 
make mention of the fact for the sake of history, 
also that Siloti played the second concerto of 
Tschaikowsky in G. When he makes a public ap- 
pearance and in a fitting place his work will be 
criticised. Two recitals are announced for Febru- 
ary 9 and 16 in Mendelssohn Hall. Mr. Finck, in 
his criticism of the Tschaikowsky concerto, forgot 
to mention that it was first played here by Made- 
leine Schiller and later by Franz Rummel. Mr. 
Siloti did not, as Mr. Finck infers, add two move- 
ments to the work. He edited it, because of its 
great length. Mr. Rummel did the same, and with 
the approval of the composer. 


T HE London Telegraph in a recent issue pub- 
lished the following: 


We are sorry to hear of the death of an old friend, the 
Brussels Echo Musical. ‘We stop,” says the editor, “sim- 
ply because we do not receive sufficient support,” and a 
brother editor feelingly remarks that such neglect is not 
limited to Belgium. This commentator points out the “in- 
credible indifference” of artists to musical journalism, save 
when they expect to find their own names in the columns. 
We are reminded of a singer who once assured his friend, 
a musical critic, to the following effect: “I look down your 
articles, and if I see my own name I read what you say 
about me, but nothing else.” 


And yet artists wonder newspaper editors are so 
brutal as to expect pay for advertisements. Try a 
daily paper and see with what arms you will be re- 
ceived by the head of the advertising department 
and how gloriously your playing and singing will 
be extolled after your concert. The truth is that 
musical people following out the old notion that 
they are a privileged class and pets of Providence, 
want everything for nothing. Now they are after 
money; if they get that the applause may take care 
of itself. To get money they must advertise their 
gifts; to get advertisements they must pay money, 
and yet they rebel because the expensive printing 
plant and the huge machinery of THE Musica 
CourRIER is not given them as a gift. What folly! 





THE TWISTING OF FINGERS. 
OLSTOI in “ What Is Art?” has thus delivered 


himself: 


Hundreds of thousands of people devote their lives from 
childhood to learning to twirl their legs rapidly (dancers) 
or to touch notes and strings very rapidly (musicians), or 
to draw with paint and represent what they see (artists), 
or to turn every phrase inside out and find a rhyme to 
every word. And these people, often very kind and clever, 
and capable of all sorts of useful labor, grow savage over 
their specialized and stupefying occupations, and become 
one-sided and self-complacent specialists, dull to all the 
serious phenomena of life, and skillful only at rapidly 
twisting their legs, their tongues, or their fingers. 


What would you have us do, Count Tolstoi? 
We can’t all write monumental novels like “War 
and Peace” and “Anna Karenina,” nor can we go 
out into the fields and till the soil! There must be, 
or rather there is in every nation a certain propor- 
tion of scholar, poet, novelist, painter, sculptor, 
scientist, jurist and musician. It is an age of 
specialty. The versatile man never accomplished 
less than he does to-day. There are no more Ad- 
mirable Crichtons for the simple reason that no one 
needs them. 

Tolstoi is himself a specialist, he is a literary man, 











a literary genius, and one of the giants of the cen- 
tury. Yet when he left artistic fiction for the dis- 
cussion of sociological and ethical problems he lost 
his hold on us, he lost his hold on himself. His 
“Kreutzer Sonata” is a stupid misrepresentation of 
music’s power. It is the work of a fanatic. Men 
must make music while the globe bears them, and 
men will listen to it. They may become one-sided 
and self-complacent specialists, but we doubt if 
they ever grow as savage as Tolstoi over his task 
of berating the world. This Russianized Carlyle 
has grown sullen in his old age and berates the 
young for being enthusiastic, for loving love, for 
loving music, color, marble or a sweetly told tale. 
““One-sided”” ? Why of course we are all one- 
sided, and the sooner youth forgets all about “the 
serious phenomena of life” the better; there’s 
trouble enough ahead without probing for it. So 
sing and dance and make merry music. Life is not 
as dark as Tolstoi paints it, great master that he is! 


PRAISE OR BLAME? 


sa standard shall the critic fight under? 
Or shall he stand meekly under a perpetual 
flag of truce? 

Shall he praise energetically what is good and be 
told as a reward for his sincerity that he deals in 
bribery and corruption? Shall he condemn vigor- 
ously what is bad and hear someone mildly suggest 
that he has a personal axe to grind? Shall he irri- 
tate one class of readers by dogmatic statements or 
another class by merely summarizing events, tell- 
ing news without comment. What shall the poor 
music critic or editor do anyhow? Shall he hang 
up his fiddle and his bow and proceed to twiddle 
his thumbs or continue to make himself a target for 
the flying booms from the hig bassoons of the pub- 
lic orchestra or pin pricks from the little piccolos? 

One fact is certain. There ought to be a change 
of spirit somewhere. Perhaps the music critic and 
his critics may learn a lesson from the literary tur- 
moil of the day and the endless and learned dis- 
cussions about the functions of the critic. It is 
said that in well regulated newspaper offices book- 
reviewers are not permitted to review books written 
by their personal friends. Well, then, surely book- 
reviewers ought not to review books by their ene- 
mies. In the case of a certain literary light who 
happens to review books and who also has a host 
of friends in private life, must he shun communion 
with his kind or must he be content with reviewing 
“inanities” or “penny dreadfuls?” 

A music critic stands in even a worse predicament 
than a book critic. Musicians are uncommonly 
sensitive. They are given to preaching from texts, 
but, like other preachers, they change their texts 
frequently. They may even choose a new one for 
each calendar day. They may declare one day, 
“Give us just and honest criticism, neither praise 
nor blame;” the next, “Please note that I was the 
only artistic success at the Asdorfia concert;” and 
the next, “Take my name from your subscription 
list. You pointed out a fault.” All this in sub- 
stance if not in words. Although not so meant, it 
is all decidedly insulting to the critic; as insulting 
as the tacit avowal of the literary editors who, by 
not allowing reviewers to have books by personal 
friends express their opinion that reviewers are cor- 
rupt to the core. Now there is in all directions, in 
politics, in social life, in professional life, a consid- 
erable practical application of an old saying: Turn 
about is fair play. But the critic knows and the 
editor knows that no amount of praise will boom 
into success a poor work in music or literature, and 
no amount of condemnation will entirely destroy a 
good work. And the shrewd critic and the shrewd 
editor know that personal feeling counts for little 
or nothing in conducting a periodical. He who can- 
not put principles before personalities soon gets 
sifted out of respectable newspaper sieves. 

The outlook, although chaotic, is not really so 
black as some of our timid contemporaries seem to 
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believe. And order is slowly evolving from chaos. 
The critic no longer thinks himself, as in provincial 
times, a little tin god on wheels, and that those 
wheels are the wheels of the universe. He finds 
that on the whole he can only help to guide public 
opinion, but cannot drive it. The public more and 
more makes up its mind for itself. It appreciates 
honest, fair criticism of plays, concerts and books, 
of morals and manners. For the evolution of future 
order out of chaos the change of spirit must now be 
mainly on the part of those criticised. 

Editor, critic and criticised are subject to the 
same laws of improvement. The first step is the 
subjection of the ego; the second step is the rejec- 
tion of undue praise and invidious blame; the third 
appreciation of suggestions for improvement. By 
taking this stand the situation would be vastly sim- 
plified, and the results would be to the advantage 
of arts and morals. 

The intelligent critic cannot, as even a child may 
see, fight definitely or continuously under the stand- 
ard of praise or blame. He must, if he is honest, 
fight under the standard of his own judgment. 
That judgment is in the case of an intelligent critic 
formed by a comprehensive review of events in the 
line of his own particular work, and the more he 
knows of events outside that particular line the bet- 
ter for his judgment and for the public who reads 
his criticisms. 

He whose judgment is based upon knowledge, 
who does not write as a mere bundle of personal 
opinions, knows too that beyond the question of 
praise or blame there are occasions when for the 
sake of public good he must hold his tongue—must 
say to himself with that cautious but wise old 
skeptic Fontenelle: “I may have my hand full of 
truth but I only open my little finger.” 


MR. FINCK TALKS. 
T was rather a tempting trap set by the PLAYGOER 
in the dramatic department of THE MuSICAL 
COURIER with that little story of Chopin’s Jewish 
lineage. ‘The story went across the water, and in 
due time arrived here, and even Mr. Finck consid- 
ered the subject last Saturday. 


Mr. Finck was unusually communicative last Sat- 
urday in the Evening Post. Whom does he mean 
by this paragraph? 

“A prominent German music critic was recently 
before the courts on the charge of having accepted 
a bribe and libeled his accuser. 
that a certain singer had spent two hours in getting 
good advice and instruction from the critic, and 
then sent him a check for 50 marks. Shortly after 
that the singer appeared in public and was not ill- 
treated. The American way of influencing (some) 
critics is somewhat different. An interesting arti- 
cle might be written on the subject. It would be 
timely.” 

We mean what American critic does he allude to? 
We know one case of influence, but we prefer letting 
Mr. Finck tell his story first. Then again he re- 
marks: 

“A weekly paper publishes a diatribe against the 
New York critics because they do not attend the 
concerts of the Manuscript Society. It might as 
well censure the literary critics of New York for 
not going to the various publishers and magazine 
editors and asking permission to go through their 
stocks of periodical and book manuscripts which 
will never be in print or see the light of day. If the 
critics did go to these concerts, and then told the 
truth about say ten pieces, they would suffer much 
boredom, make nine enemies each time, and do the 
world not a particle of good.” 

The weekly mentioned does not happen to be a 
musical one. Yet we venture to disagree with the 
amiable music editor of the Post. Good music may 
come out of the Manuscript Society, and if you do 
not go how are you to know? Certainly the Amer- 
ican composer, with a few exceptions, has hardly 


It was discovered 





any chance in our orchestral organizations. Mr. 
Charles Frohman attends an Empire School mat- 
inee and has found talent in the cast. Why not go 
to a Manuscript Society concert for fear of missing 
the one grain of wheat in the bushel of chaff? 


A VIRTUE IN REPETITION. 


S° long as an operatic evil continues to flourish 

so long will THE Musicat Courier raise its 
voice to decry that evil and continue to keep it at 
strenuous pitch at the risk of any volume of accusa- 
tion as to monotony or repetition. THE CouURIER 
can endure the stigma of saying the same thing not 


times if necessary, when the fight to be fought 
means a grave artistic issue, when it knows itself to 
be on the right side and is determined eventually 
to win. It has set out to demolish the present cor- 
rupt “star” system which 
musical taste of this country, and it has determined 
to keep straight on in exactly the same path at the 
expense of variety, so that in the end it may pur- 
chase truth. 

So long as the situation remains the same, the 
mode of attack remains the same. To get to the 
bottom of this operatic situation monotony and 
persistence are the necessary weapons. In boring 
the way underground for the purpose of some 
large upheaval men dig and dig day after day and 
week after week, using always the same modus 
operandi and precisely the same tools. This is the 
manner of labor which, given the proper object, the 
proper tools and the proper energy, will succeed 
in overthrowing any structure in a reasonable 
Its relentless monotony is its capital virtue, 


is 


time. 


demoralizing the | 


| judicious proportion with all other details of en- 


and is frequently quoted by lovers of good tactics | 


as the undermining process. 

This is the process into which THE COURIER 
has drifted without any original design. It 
not map out for itself at the outset any precise plan 
of campaign. It simply grappled with a false 
operatic situation, which has gone on unmodified, 
and seeing the same falsehood survive season upon 
season, it has found nothing better to do than to 
face it systematically with the truth. Truth will 
not vary, and therefore the editorial columns of 
HE Cour!IeEr, which repudiate and search to over- 
throw the present “star” methods of opera, cannot 
vary. The same thing must be said, and said over, 
until even the deaf may hear. 
itself without selection armed with the tools of the 
undermining process, and hereby adheres to it on 
principle. The truth, which reaches a long way, 
bears telling a long time and over and over during 
that long time before a huge majority may be 
brought to a perception of its import. THE 
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freshness of his conceptions, his exquisite touch, 
THE Courier found | 
| of his interpretations. 
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|can public starves for true musical bread, and is 
only once over, but even a hundred or a thousand | 


then, yet \ arreno wept, as other women wept, at 


| judges, she was amazed at his astounding technical 


| skill. 


Musica Courter will persist in a repetition of the | 


truth until it shall have accomplished the demoli- 
tion of a lie. 

It will not tire of spelling in distinct syllables the 
blasphemy committed in this metropolis of America 
in the name of that opera which is the amateur 
musician’s guiding star. It will 
enumerate the vicious details by which the operatic 
design here is made to revolve round a manage- 
ment which controls the singer “star,” instead of 
round the opera itself, by an artistic symmetric 
presentation of the work in all its essentials. And 
it will certainly not be diverted from its purpose 
by the stupidity of a community which, unable to 
separate principles from individuals, will insist on 
perverting every blow dealt a rotten-cored institu 


continue to 


shown in a sort of duo-dialogue before a number 


| bars, and would give in return a phrase for develop- 


tion into a moral assault on the persons who have | 


this same in control. 

THE Musicat Courier is not anti-Grau; not 
anti-Damrosch; not anti-anybody as a personal en- 
tity; it is purely, simply and inflexibly anti-opera as 
it exists here. 

The warfare against this present so-called opera— 
in reality a hideous, ridiculous simulacrum—THE 
CourRIER will continue to wage with all its energy, 
consistency and persistency until a true form of art 
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shall supervene. Whoever or whatever be 


the head and front of these musically illicit enter- 
We are fighting against 


may 


prises is not our question. 
a corrupt system, and the manner in which our just 
attack may reflect on individuals is their affair—not 
our consideration. We see one point before us— 
the of true 


basis, as it is presented in Europe, and as it can and 


establishment opera on a ensemble 
should be presented here, and if in forging our way 
to this end any individual or individuals happen to 
get knocked down by the wayside that cannot be 
made our business, but their own. 

The present system has to go down—the Ameri- 


getting a stone. Miseducation is abroad in the 
land, and the vitiation of public musical taste is 
running to such a stage that no effort, no influence 
shall be spared to redeem it. 
as an obscuring effulgence 


The singer “ star” 


has to be withdrawn. We have no objection to the 
virtues intrinsically of the star—on the contrary, a 
great esteem and admiration for them if cast in 


semble. But we have every objection to the “star” 
whose appearance not only desires but compels an 
oblivion to other singers and to the essentials of 
ensemble, without which serious opera should never 
dare to raise a curtain. The salary paid the star in 
this country kills all prospect of attention to sur- 
roundings, devouring, as it is permitted to do, a sum 
of money which in Europe would defray the ex- 
penses of an entire admirably balanced company. 

Yes, we have been stifling in a diseased, exotic 
atmosphere, but there is open air and light ahead, 
and we shall reach these. 


THE WONDER BOY. 


continuation of last week’s editorial which 

closed with the words, “The wonder child be- 
comes the famous artist,” we have one more proof 
to offer of the truths then stated and illustrated by 
many examples taken from musical history. 

Josef Hofmann astonished the musical world of 
New York some ten years ago. It was declared 
then by many who marveled at him that he would 
at 


were too intense. 


musical maturity; his emotions 


Critics adjudged him abnormal. 


never arrive 


It was not easy to understand the poetry and 


the myriad nuances of shading, the general sanity 
He was but ten years old 


hearing his performance of the first movement of 
the Beethoven Concerto, and, like other competent 


York at 
that time than Otto Floersheim, of THE Musica 
COURIER, and it will be remembered how even he 


There was no severer critic in New 


was enchanted with Hofmann’s sense of absolute 


pitch and his power in improvising. The latter was 
Young Hofmann would take 
an unfinished phrase given by Mr. F1 
work it out intelligently for some twenty or more 


of critical listeners. 
oersheim, 


ment. Hofmann’s skill at this period was more 
surprising from the fact that he had never studied 
harmony and composition. He revealed a purely 
natural creative power in his compositions, and in 
his extempore playing. He had a maturity of in- 
telligence that seems, in looking back over the list 
of musical wonders to place him as a just climax. 
He was not, however, unhealthy or abnormal; he 
had all the characteristics of the natural human 
child—the little boy animal 
thoughtful than the average boy, but aside from his 
That charm of 


‘more polished, more 


music an ordinary, lovable boy. 
individuality he has, according to all reports, been 
able to He has developed naturally 
He is now stronger and broader in his readings; 
strikingly reposeful and intellectual, yet retaining 
His studies under 


preserve. 


a certain pure and delicate style. 
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Rubinstein were advantageous in balancing some 
natural tendencies, and he is now sufficiently eclec- 
tic to play the music of all schools with sympathy. 

What is the difference between the “ wunder- 
knabe ” of ten years old and the present young vir- 
tuoso of twenty? Is there any except the natural 
improvement due to time and correct study? Josef 
Hofmann is not now nor ever has been a hothouse 
plant to wither from a forced ripening. He is still, 
as his late appearances in Berlin proved, able to 
impress critics by his interpretations of Schumann 
and Chopin, and with his marvelous technic in 
such compositions as his own complicated study for 
the left hand and in Liszt’s arid Rubinstein’s pyro- 
technical tours de force. ‘“ His ripeness and repose,” 
said Mr. Floersheim lately, “are startling in one of 
his age.” And he still has that wonderful touch 
and tone. 

Does he not illustrate the legitimate develop- 
ment of a modern child—a normal production who 
begins life so highly endowed that he seems a won- 
der, but who continues his course according to 
natural laws and reaches highest fame as easily as 
the lesser man-child reaches excellence. 

The “wunderknabe” is the despair of the less 
highly gifted, but he is no mystery. He is not 
“like a schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour,” 
but he is the wonder of all time—a surprise lesson 
of the centuries, a condensation of musical experi- 
ences, an essence of what is best to have. ‘The 
childhood shows the man as morning shows the 
day.” Josef Hofmann’s personality has not been 
lost: he was a wonder boy; he is a wonder artist. 





MARCHING INTO LINE. 
T is a curious coincidence that some of our es- 
teemed contemporaries among the big metro- 
politan dailies discovered the great merits of the 
American Opera Company just after we called 
special attention to the performances at the Ameri- 
can Theatre. They seemed before then to see 
through.a glass darkly. They knew something was 
in the line of vision, but, like the astronomers im- 
mortalized by the author of “Hudibras,” they did 
not seem to be quite sure what it might turn out to 
be, although the elephant theory was looked 
upon with favor. After the demolition of the the- 
ory and the removal of the mouse, they were in po- 
sition to discover a new star. 

The inquisitive who like to examine files of the 
daily papers may note for themselves the varying 
tone and length of notices up to a certain date and 
consider for themselves the coincidence referred to. 

We have long asserted boldly our belief in the 
value of American musical art even in its present 
state of evolution; our belief in the possibilities of 
permanent opera; our conviction that in days to 
come we shall have legitimate American grand op- 
era that may compare with the greatest perform- 
ances ever given at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
with the comparison in favor of the American. 
Even now in the light operas given at this clean, 
comfortable, artistic American Theatre, the ensem- 
ble is much better than at most of the German opera 
performances. And the difference, the mighty dif- 
ference in the language! No Babel of confusion, 
but clear, straightforward English, sung with such 
excellent diction that for the most part the libretto 
is unnecessary. Philosophers and educators have 
many of them considered that it is even better to 
read translations of the classics than to read the 
originals, so much more time is gained to become 
familiar with the best literature. It is certainly not 
worth while for the great majority to study foreign 
languages for the sake of hearing the words of an 
opera. Americans do not as a rule go to hear a 
play in a foreign tongue unless perfectly familiar 
with that tongue. Why should they not claim the 
same privilege in regard to grand opera? Let Ma- 
homet go to the mountain. As to reading a libretto 
and listening satisfactorily to the music at the same 


German, French and Italian are all very well at 
proper times and in proper places, but for purposes 
of musical culture the value of English is so appar- 
ent that no argument is necessary. Not that Eng- 
lish is so musical per se, but it brings to those who 
listen the musical messages which, conveyed in 
other tongues, are often meaningless. There is, 
too, in an American chorus, a superior intellectual 
value which quickly impresses an audience and has 
its weight in the summing up for culture. 

Vocal teachers and students of American char- 
acteristics unite in saying that America has a ner- 
vously impressionable organization and “responsive 
muscular apparatus,” which, says a musical writer 
who voices the general opinion, enables him to seize 
and reproduce combinations which, according to 
the experience of European pedagogues, ought to 
be far beyond him for many years. Appreciation of 
finish is another American characteristic. The 
American has that activity of sense upon which art 
appreciation primarily rests. “His mental and ner- 
vous activity ought to give him great power over 
nations less richly endowed with responsiveness to 
evanescent impressions.” Emerson, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Higginson and others have said exactly the 
same thing in different words. 

Whoever will study as a matter of curiosity the 
American chorus in their movements, their acting, 
not to speak of their singing, will find suggestions 
of the truths just spoken. 

But to return to our contemporaries. They are 
all welcome recruits in the one great line of march, 
that toward musical progress. True they have been 
slow in straggling into line. Their method reminds 
us of the Chinese method of fighting. The Chinese, 
it is said, act always upon these instructions: Pre- 
pare to look fierce; look fierce; advance upon the 
enemy. The method has, its disadvantages, as 
shown in the present situation of China. For our- 
selves we prefer the decisive Japanese method. 
Some of our newspaper brethren have been prepar- 
ing for many years to look pleasant when perma- 
nent opera was advocated; they now begin to look 
pleasant; may they soon all fall into line, advance 
and salute their countrymen. 





Elliott Schenck’s Concert. 
Elliott Schenck opened the Albany Musical Associa- 
tion’s season on Thursday last with a very successful con- 
cert. This was the program: 
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Soloists, chorus and orchestra. 

The Argus speaks in the following high terms of this 
concert and of Mr. Schenck as a conductor. 

The association surpassed all its previous efforts, and 
made musical Albany hold its head high with pride. 

The most important feature was the association chorus, 
splendily drilled under Conductor Elliott Schenck’s baton, 
and there was Conductor Schenck himself, whose fine mu- 
sical intuition and intelligent technic, whose vitality of 
conception and consciousness in execution combined to 
a“ last hight’s concert a red letter event in musical Al- 

any. 

In the quaint “Pastorelle,” by Reinecke, and in the 
“Farewell to Minka,” the chorus was all that could be 
desired. 

The choral work of “Olav Trygvason” was deserving of 
the heartiest commendation, the chorus reaching its cli- 
max of achievement in “Give to All Gods,” splendidly 
rendered. 

The Press-Knickerbocker said: 

The chorus sang with a wealth of tone and trueness to 
pitch which was a delight, and beautiful in effect. 
“Olav Trygvason” is not an easy wark to render well, 
but the chorus has reached that perfection where it would 
be difficult to select anything they could not sing well, or 
interpret in a musicianly and intelligent manner. The 
String Orchestra added much to the enjoyment of the 
concert. 





moment, it is disastrous to the music and the mind. 











THE CORRIDOR OF TIME. 


HEN Cintras was twenty he planned to make 
an appeal to eternity; he had read his Gautie 
and knew Zmaux et Camées as pious folk their 
bible. He felt that nothing endured but art, and so 
he became a pagan, and sought for firmness and 
delicacy in the texture while he aimed to fill his 
verse with the fire of Swinburne, the subtility of 
Rossetti and the great clear day-flame of Gautier. 
It were a well nigh impossible ideal, but he cherished 
it, nursed it for twice ten years, and at forty had 
foresworn poetry for prose. 

Then he read the masters of that ‘‘ other harmony 
of prose” and dreamed of long rolling phrases, 
| drumming with melody and cadences like the hum- 
| ming of slow uplifting walls of water tumbling on 
| sullen strands. He read Sir Thomas Browne, and 
| repeated to himself again and again, ‘‘ Now since 
| these dead bones have already outlasted the living 
| ones of Methusaleh, and in a yard under ground, and 
| thin walls of clay, outworn all the strong and spacious 
buildings above it; and quietly rested under the drums 
and tramplings of three conquests; what prince can 
promise such diuturnity unto his relicks.” He won- 
dered if De Quincy, Walter Pater or even Jeremy 
Taylor had ever made such sustained music. He 
marveled at the lofty structure of these old eigh- 
teenth century prose-men, and thought of the chippy 
staccato, the modern perky style with its smug 
smartness, its eternal chattering gallop. He ab- 
sorbed the quiet prose of Addison, Steele, and swore 
it tasted like dry sherry. Swift he found brilliantly 
hard and often mannered, and he loved Dr. Gold- 
smith so bland, so loquacious, so welcoming. In 
Fielding’s sentences he heard the clatter of oaths, 
and when he was bored by the pulpy magnificence 
of Pater’s harmonies he went back to Bunyan with 
his stern, straightforward way. He could quote for 
you with unfailing diction Sir William Temple's 
‘‘Use of Poetry and Music” with its sweet coda, 
‘When all is done human life is at the greatest and 
the best but like a froward child that must be played 
with and humored a little to keep it quiet till it falls 
asleep, and then the care is over.” - 

Cintras had fallen in love with the English lan- 
guage, and knew it from Chaucer to Robert Louis 
Stevenson. He most affected Charles Lamb and 
Laurence Sterne, but he also loved the bible, and of 
a hot afternoon, as the boys lolled about his room, 
he thundered forth bits of the book of Job and the 
Psalms. Cintras was greatly beleved by the gang, 
but it was generally conceded, felt, rather than ad- 
mitted, that he had as yet done nothing. This is 
the way Berkeley put down at Cherierre’s, where 
they often met for breakfast, 

‘“‘You see it’s this way, boys, if Cintras had the 
stuff in him he would have turned out something 
by this time. He’s a bad poet—what, haven't you 
ever read any of his verse ?—and now he’s gone daft 
on artistic prose. Artistic, rats! Who the devil cares 
for chiseled prose nowadays. In the days when 
linkboys and sedan chairs helped home a ‘‘jag” 
they had the time to speak good English. But now. 
Good Lord! with typewriters cutting your phrases 
into angular fragments, with the very soil at your 
heels saturated with slang, what hope in an age of 
hurry has a fellow to think of the cadence ? I honest- 
ly believe Stevenson was having fun when he wrote 
that essay of his on the technical elements of style. 
It’s a puzzle picture and no more to be deciphered 
than a Bach fugue.” 

‘« When Bill Berkeley gets the flow he’s worse than 
Cintras with variable vowels. Say, Bill, I think 
you're jealous of old Pop Cintras.” It was Sammy 








Mr. Schenck conducted with his usual dash and vigor, 
and won new laurels with his chorus and orchestra. 


Hodson, a newspaper man who spoke, and as he 
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wrote on space he was usually the cashier of the | d’une femme.” ‘That's Verlaine, Hoddy, my boy, 
crowd. | when you grow up, quit newspapering and become 

Cherierre’s is on University place, and it was the cultured, you may appreciate its meaning and 
spot where the artistic set happened to be hanging | beauty,” Cintras interpolated. 
out just then. There was Berkeley and Hodson and ‘When I become cultured I'll become a night city 
Pauch, the sculptor, and Cintras often came. The | editor; that’s my ideal,” said the youth, stoutly. 
musician of the circle was a tall, thin young man | ‘*Let’s go over to Merville’s room and make him 
named Merville, and it was said that he had written | play Chopin,” said Pauch the sculptor, who seldom 
a symphony, and one night they all got drunk when | spoke, but could eat more thananyfour men. They 
the last movement was finished; although not a soul { drank their coffee and went across into Twelfth 
had heard a note but everyone believed that Mer- | street, and at the top of the house they found the 
ville would do big things some day. | musician's room. It was large, but poorly fitted out. 

Then Cintras entered. He was hopelessly unin- | An old grand piano, a stove, a bed, three chairs, a 
teresting looking and wore a beard; Berkeley swore | big lounge and a washstand completed thelist. Mer- 
that if he shaved he would be sent to prison, but he | ville made them comfortable and sat down to the 
pleaded economy, a delicate throat and also the fact | piano. Its tone, as his fingers crept over the keys, 
that his nose was stubby. But get him talking on | was of faded richness and there were reverberations 
the beauties of English prose and his eyes blazed | of lost splendorsin the bass. Merville started with 
with a green fire. They had Stevenson’s ‘‘dancing | a Chopin nocturne, but Hodson hurt the cat as it 
madness” in them and it did not require much to | brushed against him and the noise displeased the 
make them mad. The talk turned on good things to | pianist. He stopped. 
drink, and then wine at 15 cents a /ifre was ordered| ‘I don’t feel like Chopin,” he explained; ‘it’s too 
and the chatter began. Art again. |early in the day. Chopin should be heard only in 

‘*It seems to me, Berkeley,” said Cintras. ‘‘that | the early evening or after midnight. I'll give you 
you modern fellows are too much devoted to the | some Brahms instead. Brahms suits the afternoon, 
color scheme. I remember when I was a boy, | this gray, dull day.” All were too lazy to reply and 
Gautier set us all crazy in Paris with his color sense. | the pianist began, with hesitating touch, an inter- 
His pages glowed with all the pigments of the palette, | mezzo in Aminor. It sounded like music heard ina 
he vied with the jeweler in introducing precious | dream, a dream anteriortothisexistence. It seemed 
stones of the most ravishing brilliancy within the | as if life, tired of the external blaze of the sun, sought 
walls of his paragraphs, and I finally got sick of all | for the secret of hidden spaces; searched for the 
this splendor, this Ruskin word painting, and went | message in the sinuous murmuring shell. It was an 
in for cool grays and took up Baudelaire and finally | art of an art, the fenwmbdra of an art. 
reached Verlaine, whose music is the echo of music | lines melted into one’s soul and refused to be turned 
heard in a misty, medieval park, while the peacock away. Therecollection of other music seemed gross 
dragging by with his twilight tail utters shrill com- | after this curious, introspective, this almost mollus- 
mentary on such moonshine. After that I took up/|cular music. It was the return to the inverterbrate 
Chopin and found him too dangerous, too treacherous, | and was the shadow of a shadow, and the hearts of 
too condensed, the art too filed out, and so I finally | Merville’s guests were downcast and purified. 
landed in the arms of Wagner, and I’ve been there | When he had finished Cintras asked: ‘‘If that is 
| Brahms, why then he has solved the secret of the 
| end of the ages. He has written the song of humanity 
being absorbed into the slime of a dying planet.” 

‘‘Very morbid, very perverse in rhythms I should 
say,” broke in Berkeley, and then they all shivered 
and Merville arose, his face glum and drawn, and 
got out some whiskey and glasses. 

Cintras was the first to speak: 

‘‘Hodson, you are a very young fellow and I wish 
to give you good advice. Your advice to me was 
better than you supposed. Now don’t you ever 
bother with art, either music or artistic prose. Just 
marry a nice girl who reads the Duchess and goes 
to comic operas. You stick to your belief in Corelli 

‘Yes, Billy, it will always be Gustave Flaubert, | and avoid Kipling. He istoostrong meat for you—” 
and I worship him more and more every day. It | ‘‘ Yes, but he’s great; I read him!” ‘And no more 
took him forty years to write four books and three | understand him than you do Chopin. Because he is 
stories, and as Henry James says, he deliberately | great he is readable, but his secret is the sphinx; 
planned masterpieces.” |it may be unravelled by a few strong souls. 

Hodson broke in: ‘‘ You literary men make me! So go your road and be happy in your plush way 
tired. Why, if I turned out copy at the rate of Slobs- | and believe me when I swear that the most miser- 
bert—what’s his name ?—I'd starve. What's all the | able men are those who have caught a glimpse of the 
fuss about, anyhow? Write natural English and any- | eternal beauty of art, who pursue her ideal face, who 
one will understand you” ——_ *‘Ah, natural English, | have the vision but not the voice. I once wrote a 
that’s what one man does ina generation,” sighed | little prose poem about this desire for beauty; I will 
Cintras. ‘‘And when you want something great,” | see if I can remember it for you.” 
continued the young man, ‘‘ why read Marie Corelli.| ‘‘Go ahead, old man; I'll stand anything to-day,” 
She just slings it out, and such words.” sang out Hodson. 

‘*Yes, with a whitewash brush,” said Berkeley, ‘Here it is,” and Cintras recited his legend of 
scowling. 

‘‘Why,” pursued Hodson, unmoved, ‘‘ why don’t 
you get married Cintras, breed children and work for 
your living?. Then you'll have to write syndicate 
stuff and that will knock the nonsense out of you. 
Or, fall in love and get miserable like me?” Hod- 
son paused for a drink. 

‘‘O triste, triste était mon ame, A cause, a cause 


ever since.” 

‘*Look here, Cintras, you've landed nowheres,” 
cried Berkeley, lighting one of Hodson's cigarettes, 
‘*when a new, big fellow comes along you'll follow 
him until you find out how he does the trick and then 
you'll get bored. Don't you remember the day you 
rushed into my studio and yelled: ‘Newman is the 
only man who wrote English in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,’ and then persisted in spouting long sentences 
from the ‘ Apologia?’ First it was Arnold, then it 
was Edmund Burke.” ‘‘It will always be Burke,” in- 
terrupted Cintras. ‘‘ Then it was Maurice de Guerin, 
and I suppose it will be Flaubert forever and ever.” 
They all laughed. 


THE RECURRING STAIRCASE. 

‘*T saw her first on the Recurring Staircase. I had 
turned sharply the angle of the hall and placed my 
foot upon the bottom step and then I saw her. She 
was motionless; her back I saw, and O the grace of 
her neck and the glory of her arrested attitude! I 
feared to move, but some portent, silent, inflexibly 


| music of a setting sun, I saw a rich, heavy mullioned 


Its faint out- | 


| desultory conversation, during which Berkeley en- 


| another fellow.” 


|on the title page this was read: ‘‘ The Corridor of 
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eloquent, bade, haled me to the staircase. That was 
years ago. I called to her, strange calls, beautiful 
sounding names, I besought her to bend her head, to 
make some sign to my signals of urgency; but her 
glance was aloft, where, illumined by the scarlet 


embrasure, “multi-colored glass shot through with 
drunken, despairing daylight. Again I prayed my 
Lady of the Recurring Staircase to give me hope by 
a single dropped glance. At last I conjured her in 
Love's fatal name, and she moved languorously up 
the steep slope of stairs. As if the spell had been 
thwarted, I followed the melodious adagio of her 
footsteps. That was many years ago. She never 
mounted to the heavy mullioned embrasure with the 
multi-colored glass shot through with drunken, de- 
spairing daylight; I never touched the hand of the 
Lady of the Recurring for the stairs 
were endless and I stood ever upon the bottom step, 
and the others below slipped into eternity, and all 
this was many years ago, and I have never seen the 
glorious glance of My Lady of the Recurring Stair- 
case.” 

They all applauded, Hodson violently, and then 
Merville asked: 

‘*Cintras, why don’t you finish that book of yours. 
Ten years ago you told me that you had finished it 
nearly one-half?” ‘* Yes, and in ten years more he 
will finish the other,” remarked Berkeley. 

‘*If you knew how I worked you would not ask 
why I work slowly.” ‘Flaubert again,” said Berke- 
ley. 

‘*The title cost me much pain, and the first two 
lines infinite travail. I really write with great 
facility. I wrote a novel in three weeks for a sensa- 
tional-monger of a publisher, but because of my ease 
I suspect every sentence, every word, aye, every 
letter that drops from my pen.” 

‘‘Hire a typewriter and you'll suspect nobody,” 
suggested Hodson. 

The party began to break up, and Cintras pressed 
their hands and went away first. There was some 


Staircase, 


‘eavored to persuade Hodson to buy his dinner. 
Then they melted away, leaving Merville and Pauch 
alone. The musician looked at the sculptor. He 
said: 

‘* And these makers of words think they have the 
secret of art, as if form, as if music were not in- 
finitely greater and nearer the core of life.” Pauch 
grunted. 

‘‘That’s a man, that Brahms, you played, Merville, 
that is great art, that will girdle the centuries to 
come. That man built solidly for the future. He 
reminds me of Rodin’s Calais group. Harsh but 
eternal, secret and sweetly harsh. Cintras is done. 
He never did anything, he never will do anything. 
He theorizes too much. If you talk too much of the 
beautiful things you are going to execute they will 
go sailing off in the air for some other man to catch. 
Mark my words. He is a study in temperament, or 
rather the need of one is Cintras. He must have 
received a black eye some time or other. Was he 
ever in love ?” 

Yes,” said off with 


Merville, ‘‘but she went 


‘That explains all,” said Pauch, who asked for 
beer, and getting none went home. 
A year later Cintras died. Among his effects was 
found a bulky mass of manuscript, and almost 
trembling with joy and expectation Berkeley carried 
the treasure to Merville’s room. It was untied, and 


Time; a novel by George Cintras.” 
Frantic with curiosity the friends lifted the first 
page, and on the next found the following lines: 
‘‘And the insistent clamor of her name at my 
heart is like the sonorous roll of the sea on a savage, 
shore.” 
The other pages were virginal of ink. 
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BosTON, Mass., January 30, 1898. 
ALT WHITMAN’S love of the opera is revealed 
even in the grim account of hospital scenes dur- 
ing 1862-3-4, that was published lately in Boston, with the 


title “The Wound Dresser.” Thus, in a letter to his 
mother, dated March 31, 1863, he writes: “I find a good 
letter from one of my New York boys (Fifth avenue), a 
young fellow named Hugo Fritsch, son of the Austrian 
Consul-General. He writes me a long, first-rate letter 
this morning. He, too, speaks about the opera—like 
Jeff, he goes there a good deal—says that Medori, the 
soprano, as Norma made the greatest success ever seen— 
says that the whole company there now, the singers, are 
very fine.” 

And in a letter to his mother dated April 28, 1863, he 
asks, “Mat, do you remember the good time we had that 
awful stormy night we went to the opera, New York, 
and had the front seat, and heard the handsome-mouthed 
and had the good oyster supper at Fulton 
I hope and trust 


Guerrabella; 

market?—(‘pewter them ales.’ O, Mat, 

we shall have such times again.” 
Joséphine Medori was born either in France or Belgium 


in 1828, and she was married in 1848 to Medori. They say 
she studied at Naples under Mercadante. She was famous 
s “Norma,” “Fidelio,” “Semiramide” and in “Don Gio- 


vanni,” “The Huguenots,” “Trovatore,” &c. She sang 
in many Italian towns, in London, St. Petersburg, Paris. 
She was in London in 1853, and Chorley, whose opinion 
of a singer is well worth weighing, wrote of her great 
reputation on the Continent, and then said: ‘Madame 
Medori was strong enough in every respect, it is true, 
to satisfy the most exigent admirers of what is vehement, 
but her voice had acquired the habit of vibration to so 
terrible an extent that on a long note it seemed, sometimes, 
first too sharp, and then too flat, or vice versa, ere it set- 
tled itseli—and Madame Medori had a propensity for long 
notes. There was an undaunted rudeness in her manner 
that bespoke either a nature without refinement, or one 
which had been vulgarized by practice in inferior theatres 


| that after her appearance in this country she withdrew 
| from the stage, settled in a little town near Brussels, and 
/ | married a tailor, Navir, for her second husband. 


chera, 
| actress, 


| She sang in New York in 1862. 
| rensi and Susini were in the company. 


appearance at La Scala that I can find was pions 2, 1861, 
as Lucrezia Borgia, and against the date of the perform- 
ance I find recorded this judgment: ‘‘Pessimo.” I believe 


In this 
and in “Norma,” 
Un Ballo in Mas- 


country she sang in Petrella’s “Ione,” 
“Lucrezia Borgia,” “Don Giovanni,” 
“Trovatore,” “Macbeth.” 

“Signora Guerrabella” was Genevieve Ward, the play- 
the admirable Stephanie in ‘Forget-me-not.” 
Brignoli, Amodio, Mo- 


Now, Mrs. Zadel B. Gustafson, in her singular life of 
Genevieve Ward, says (page 80): “She sang first in Milan 
at La Scala, in ‘Lucretia Borgia.’ When the curtain 
rose, and Madame Guerrabella came forward, to the sur- 
prise of everyone not in a certain high box, she was 
greeted with hisses.” Mrs. Gustafson then explains the 
scandal by attributing the opposition to the meanness of 
a former teacher, San Giovanni. I have searched care- 
fully Pompeo Cimbiasi’s book “La Scala,” and in that 
authoritative book there is no mention of Madame Guer- 
rabella. From 1852 to 1862 ‘“Lucrezia Borgia” was sung 
only in 1856 and in 1861. In 1856 it was sung twelve times 
by Barbieri-Nini; in 1861 it was sung once by Medori, 
and twice by La Grange. I do not wish to cast any re- 
flection on Miss Ward, but her name is not on the list of 
those who have appeared at La Scala. Yet observe how 
circumstantial is Mrs. Gustafson’s account. 

It was in 1863, March 15, that Signora Guerrabella sang 
here with the Handel and Haydn in “Elijah,” with 
William Castle, and was praised highly by good Mr. 
Dwight for her “Chaste abstinence from ornament” and 
her “unfeigned respect” for the “noble music.” Some- 
time in 1863 she went to Cuba and there her voice gave 
way, “failing abruptly and totally.” 





* * * 





I came across, the other day, a program of a concert by 
the members of the Cambridgeport Musical Lyceum, 
January 7, 1833. The words of the anthems and glees 
are printed in full, and in the margin are pencil notes, 
some of which are still distinct. The hearer was as pessi- 
mistic as any critic of twenty hard lessons. Thus I find 
“Passable,” “Decent,” “Tolerable,” “Quite intolerable” 
(this remark was against a hymn for three voices, “Mercy, 
O Thou Son of David’), “Not above mediocrity,” “All 
of an ordinary character.” 

But a glee for three voices by Willis, “Merrily, Merrily 
Goes the Bark,” was “Something better”; a glee for three 
voices, by Mozart, “Hark! Hark! to the Sound That Is 
Creeping,” was “College-like”; Bishop’s “Yes, ’Tis the 
Indian Drum” was “Pretty good,” but the same com- 


|: , 
| ing up any acquirement I may have 


I bought last week, for 10 cents, a paper covered book, 
published by Schneider, Berlin, in 1862, and entitled 
“Signor Masoni, and Other Papers of the Late I. Brown,” 
edited by Alexander W. Thayer. I paid too much for it. 

There are ten stories, if they can be justly called stories. 
Signor Masoni was originally a slave on a plantation. 
As a boy he showed talent for fiddling. He ran away 
after Miss Sarah, his lovely young Missus, had flogged 
him until the blood ran in streams. Reaching Boston, 
he became a stable-boy at the North End. He met 
Father Gutmann, who had taught Miss Sarah, and Gut- 
mann taught him the fiddle, took him to Paris, and then 
to Mendelssohn in Leipsic. The negro blood ran thin in 
his veins, for he was the son of old Mason, the slave 
owner, although this interesting fact was not known to 
him. He became famous in European capitals, and 
was idolized. (Long account of his improvisations.) 
“The name Masoni grew naturally out of Gut 
mann’s German pronunciation of Mason.” Masoni 
found out that the Masons were in Paris. Miss Sarah 
was an uncommonly fine woman. This is the way they 
all talked in a Parisian salon. “ ‘But Bell Hastings has 
been telling us how splendidly he played at their house, 
and I am dying to hear him,’ returned the young lady 
‘That is a mere American exaggeration,’ said Mr. B.” 
Signor Masoni refused when Miss Mason asked him to 
fiddle. ‘‘Because I am a man and, I venture to say, an 
artist from my inmost soul, and because the tones of my 
violin are the language of that soul, I shrink from hold- 
made as a mere sub- 
ject of wonder and astonishment to people who cannot 
comprehend the language in which I speak.* * * 
Could you, in such an assembly as this, request Long- 
fellow, the poet, Emerson, the essayist, or Whitney, the 
geologist, to mount a temporary rostrum and give us a 
specimen of their powers?” And what did Miss Mason 
say? “ ‘Certainly not.’ And with a cold, distant and 
queen-like bow she left me.” Finally Masoni had his 
revenge. She loved the artist, perhaps the man. But 
listen to him. “I did play the old plantation music. I 
had played but a few moments with my eyes fixed upon 
hers—I have no doubt filled with the lurid light of the sea 
of fire within me—and her eyes fastened to mine as if fas- 
cinated by a serpent, when an expression of song, mingled 
with humble pride, hopeless love, outraged womanhood, 
each triumphing in turn, shot into every feature of her 
face, and filled all her figure with an indescribable majesty 
as she rose, and, white as the driven snow, trembling in 
every limb, just gasped out: 

“*Who are you?” 

“*Miss Mason, the scars of the brutal flogging once 
given to the violinist whom you used to hear when you 
were a girl are upon my back, and they smart yet!” 

“Such a shriek!” 

And how does the story end? 
returns to America, 








before inferior audiences. * * * The audience stared | poser’s “Hark! Apollo Strikes the Lyre” was “Below The “proud and beautiful daughter” 
at her; and were puzzled at her boisterous ways. She mediocré” (sic), while Neukomm’s “The Sea! The Sea! | “a wreck of what she was.” 
came and went in silence—but it became evident that | the Open Sea” was “good” to the degree of an exclama- As for Masoni: “Think of it; Masoni has turned up in 
England was no home for Madame Medori.” The only | tion point. | this city (New York). But he has sunk down, down, 
pene nanrsatt a | 
KATHERINE RUTH 
HOWARD FORRER PEI CE, | uir— Mrs. 
HEYMAN mann mn = 
9 | Oratorio, Opera, Concert and Pee 
CONCERT PIANIST. 52 East 21st Street, SS 
New York. Management of Mr. Alexander Weiss, College of Music, 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, 
or STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


L. M. RUBEN, 


489 Fifth 
NEW YORK. | 








Avenue, 


Manager and Agent for | 


wt LEADING ARTISTS of| 
EUROPE and AMERICA. | 








WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 


LECTURES, 1897-9: 
** Unpublished Interviews with Great Muasicians.”’ 
** Impressions of Contemporary Music and Musicians in Eagiaad.”’ 


Limited pomp nna in America until May, when 
return London dates will be filled. Address 


FRED PELHAM, Manager Central Lyceum Bureau 
Inter-Ocean Building, CHICAGO. 


TOR VAN PYK, 


e—_ TENOR.——e 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
36 West 15th Street or 132 West 85th Street, New York. 








RACHEL 


HOFFMANN, 


The Belgian Pianist. 


SEASON OF 1897-98. 
Exclusive Direction : 


| 
wero YORK. | 


Mlle. Rache! Hoffmann est une 

janiste 4’un veritable talent et 

‘une haute oupnse musicale. | 
A. GEVAERT. 











Photo by Davis & Sanford. 


|WILLIAM EDWARD — %ee! 


R. E JOHNSTON & G00, HERBERT or ccitals. 


The Steincay Plane to be eed, | Address, 102 East 57th Street, New York._—____<® 


a | 


Organ Opening 








MULLIGAN, 


Solo Organist and Pianist. 
5 WEST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








WITH ERSPOOnN, 


- - - BASSO. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Carl Bernhard 


BASS-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Concert.—.—<_ 
Vocal Studio: 157 Bast 47th St.. New York. 


“ He sings most tastefully, and, what is 
more, knows how to use his voice as well 
as those of his pupils."”—Georg Henschel. 


GLEMENTINE iN AMERICA 


SEASON 1897-098, 


DE VERE 


RESIDENCE: HOTEL SAVOY NEW YORK. 
BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 240 Roscoe Street, Chicago, WI. 


NEDDA 
MORRISON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


CONCERT. 
OPERA. 
ORATORIO. 














Por terms, etc., address 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 
191 East (7th St., NEW YORK. 
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down, until he is just keeping soul and body together, estou Harmony or Universal Psalmodist, by A. Williams, 
playing the violin and drowning memory with liquors in | Newburyport, 1771 
the lowest dance houses! Poor fellow!” | New England Psalm Singer or American Chorister, by 
Yes, indeed, poor fellow. The revelers as they poured | William Billings, Boston, 1770; with frontispiece and 108 
champagne into the piano no doubt called him “Pro- | pages of music, engraved by Paul Revere. Very rare. 
fessor.” | Other books by Billings are Singing Master’s Assistant 
- * (third edition), Boston, 1781; bound up with Psalm Sing- 
er’s Amusement, 1781, and Suffolk Harmony, Boston, 
786; also Billings’ Continentai Harmony, Boston, 1794. 
Thayer’s copy of Dwight’s Journal of Music lacks five 


“An evening in the Hartz” is a tedious imitation of 
Hawthorne’s worst manner. 

“Ned Morse’s Daughter” is the story of a New Orleans 
quadroon, who, as a child, received religious impressions | 
while she was making a visit in New England. She after- | 
ward became a gambler’s mistress, and the tones of her 
voice were “low, hissing, husky.” She went to Berlin and : : . 
studied for opera under Herr Zimmer. She added the with bars in America. - 


knowledge of harmony and the piano to her other accom- | ¢ : ; : ° + Pee ne 
plishments. She made a triumphal tour in Italy. “She Some time ago a London firm announced the publica- 


hesitated long between London, Paris, Vienna and Ber- | ton of a book by Sir R. F. Burton, on Human Sacrifice 
lin.” She was the gayest and most coquettish of Rosinas, Among the Jews The book has not yet appeared, and 
the most tragic of Donna Annas and Clytemnestras. At there is a story that influential Jews in London made a 
last she sang the part of Fidelio. After this she went back 
to New York to be a Sister of Mercy. 

There is Wyzaker, whose “leading peculiaristic is to ex- 
plotterate,” or use high-sounding words whose signifi- 
cance he did not understand; a heavy satire fashioned in 
a mold of E. T. A. Hofimann. 

In Monsieur Paul we find Thayer talking about Jiula 
Guicciardi and girding at Schindler 


numbers. 

The Grounds and Rules of Musick, explained by Thom- 
as Walter, Boston (1721). According to Hood’s History 
of Music in New England, this is the first music printed 


protest against the publication. 
3urton and Thayer were warm friends at Trieste. 


spondent was Mr. Apthorp—mentioned the fact that he 


Jews. Now was this work the one that appears to have 
been suppressed? 

Perhaps Mr. Krehbiel knows. He has visited Cam- 
bridge several times since the arrival of the Thayer Nach 
lass. I wish that he would superintend the publication of 
: the final volume of the life of Beethoven, even if it be 

And the man that wrote these pages, nine-tenths of only = teemeact. 
which are sorry stuff, was the patient investigator, to : ~ * 
whom we all owe so much. I wonder whether the Eng- 
lish draught of Thayer’s chief work is tolerable reading. In an article on “The Huguenots” I suggested that the 
Certainly the German translation is not a pleasure in the | first Valentine in this country may have been Miss Calvé, 
sense that John’s Mozart (the edition in four volumes, | of the French opera company of New Orleans, who ap 
not the condensed in German or the translation into Eng- | peared in the part in Philadelphia, October 11, 1845 


e * % 


* 


lish) is, or that fascinating and —alas—unfinished book, The Sun of January 14, commenting on this surmise, 
Pohl’s Joseph Haydn said: “The Sun told two years ago of a letter received by 
hh the present popular Mlle. Calvé from an old lady living in 


New Orleans at that time. In it the writer said that she 
The “valuable musical collection of the late Alexander | was more than ninety years old, and had heard in New 
W. Thayer” will be sold at auction February 8 and 9, by | Orleans of her namesake’s great success in New York 
C. F. Libbie & Co., 666 Washington street, Boston Many years before, she continued, she was a popular 
The catalogue is, to me at least, a disappointment. There | singer in New Orleans and other American cities, and she 
are files of music journals, German and French; there are | had remained after her retirement in New Orleans. In 
many old American psalm books and treatises, which may | closed was a faded flower, which the writer said came from 
bring a fancy price, but there are few volumes that make | a bouquet given to her many years before in one of the 
me awake in the night with inexpressible longing for pos- | Eastern cities. Mlle. Calvé answered the letter, but never 
session. For instance, I have not the slightest desire to | heard again from her namesake, who so many years be- 
own the complete works of Albrechtsberger, although | fore had been declared ‘equally charming as vocalist and 
there is a portrait and the binding is half-morocco actress,’ an opinion which has frequently been expressed 
I note Picquot’s life of Boccherini, which is now scarce; | of the singer who now bears the same name.” 
Mortimer’s Choral-Gesang, which is hard to get when | A New Orleans lover of music saw this paragraph and 
anyone really wishes a copy; Wéchentliche Nachrichten | wrote me January 18: 
in four volumes, Leipsic, 1766-70 (J. A. Hiller’s magazine, | letter written about two years ago by a lady of this city to 
seldom found complete). the present Madame Calvé. The letter referred to was 
Among the Americans are: written by the Madame Calvé of long ago, and she is still 
American Harmony, or Royal Melody Complete, vol- | living in the person of Madame Boudousquie, and has 
ume 1, by W. Tansur, Newburyport, 1774; volume 2, Am- | been for many years engaged in giving singing lessons 


‘Reference is also made to a 


| Thayer in a letter to a man in Boston—I think his corre- | 


| was working with Burton at a curious book about the | 
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Madame Boudousquie retired from the stage many years 
ago, having achieved great fame, and many of the old 
residents of New Orleans recall with much delight the 
opera season, which at that time was given in the old Or 
leans Theatre, now a convent, when she was then known 
as Calvé.” 
s =e 

The following interview with Mr. Paur (it appeared in 

the Boston Journal this morning) may interest you: 


Mr. Emil Paur, the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, informed a Journal reporter last night that he 
did not know whether he would be the conductor next 
year. Regarding the reported engagement of Felix Wein- 
gartner, the conductor of the Roy r Opera House in Ber- 
lin, as his successor, Mr. Paur said, what Henry L. Hig 
ginson, the patron of the Symphony Orchestra, is reported 
to have said: “It is a lie.’ 

The suggestion that Walter Damrosch, the opera con- 
ductor, might be the next conductor, was spoken of at 
Music Hall last night as an absurdity 

“I do not know anything about the future,” said Mr. 
Paur. “Mr. Higginson is not yet ready to decide. So I 
can say absolutely nothing.” 

“Is it true that you oupe two offers recently to con- 
duct in Europe?” asked tl : Journal reporter 
s; I declined two off rs last summer 

“W hy?” asked the reporter 

“Because I did not know positively that I would not be 
| here next season,” said Mr. Paur 


x * » 


‘A Normandy Wedding,” a three-act light opera, freely 
adapted from the French, book and lyrics by J. Cheever 
Goodwin and Charles Alfred Byrne, music by William 
Furst, was produced for the first time in Boston, January 
24, at the Park Theatre, by the Whitney Opera Company 
Mr. Antonio Morcale was the conductor. The chief 
comedians were Ida Mulle, Evelyn Gordon, Adele Bar- 
ker, Richard F. Carroll, Leonard Walker, Louis De 
Lange, A. L. Morris 

This operetta is founded on “La gardeuse d’oies,” an 
opéra comique, libretto by Leterrier and Vanloo, music 
by Paul Lacome, first produced at the Renaissance, Paris, 
October 6, 1888 

The first version in English, by Messrs. Goodwin and 
Byrne, was entitled “Papa Gou-Gou,” first produced at 
Detroit, August 30, 1897, with Mr. Seabrooke as chief 
comedian 

The present version was tried in Waterbury, Conn., 
the end of the week before the engagement in Boston. 

The book abounds in excellent ideas and situations; 
the music is a not unpleasant though conventional jingle 
and with a stronger company the operetta might meet 
with success. The performance here the opening night 
was exceedingly boresome. Mr. Carrol’s lethal humor de 
pended wholly on cheap, inane, coarse gags. Miss Mulle 
was vulgar to the last degree, and Mr. De Lange was 
inexpressibly silly. I suffered from 8 till 10:30, when | 
could endure the thing no longer. I did not see the third 
act; I pray that I may never see it 

Miss Gordon is a new-comer with a strong, pure, agree- 
able voice, which she uses with considerable skill. She 
sings freely, and she makes her musical points without 


exaggeration. At present she shows by gesture and pose 





MISS HARRIETTE CADY, HELEN BUCKLEY, 


ene SOPRANO 
Three Subscription Recitals, ; London, St. —— Hall, “ Pops” Crystal Palace, Queen's Hall, 
January 25, 2.30 P.M; February 10, 2.30; February 26, 3.30. Imperial] Institute and prominent American concerts. 
ALDORE-ASTORIA. | onarorio CONCERTS AND SONG RECITALS. 
Tickets at Schuberth's and Waldorf-Astoria. . pend 140 el aa. Street. CHICAGO. ILL. 








HOBART 


SMOCK, 


TENOR ROBUSTO. Concerts and in ig 


Address ADDISON F. ANDREWS, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


FEILDING ROSELLE T 69 Stern, 


Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. THE YOUNGS ’CELLIST. 
Address care Musical Courier, New York. Address: The Henry Wolfsohn Musical "tia 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 
Chev. Dante del Papa, |\yvoiCE CULTURE 


House and Damrosch Opera Co npeny. te at = Under the guidance of 


Metropolitan College of Music LAURA CARROLL DENNIS. 


Dramatic Teacher with the best Ttalian Method. .... 
Instruction in all branches of the singer's art. 


References: sane. Sophia Scalchi 
Studio: 163 West 84th Street, New York. 


MISS ISABEL HIRSCHFELD, 


PIANIST. 


Principal London and Provincial Concerts. Former pupil of Mosz- 
kowskiand Klindworth. Open for engagements for season 1898-9. 
Address principal London Agents, or care 


THE LONDON MusiIcaL COURIER, London, W. 














lle. Emma Calvé, Messrs. Jeanand Edouard de Reszké. 
Studio- 132 East 47th Street, NEW YORK. 


ALEXANDER SILOTI, 


“XLiszt’s Favorite Pupli.<-~ 
In America, January until April. 
Address THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 








NITA 10 


SOPRANO. 


3AMQZON 
O=2O4>20 


INEZ Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 


GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
For terms, dates, &c., address direct 


209 West S8Oth Street, New York. 
LEWIS W. 


ARMSTRONG, 


Teacher of the Art of Singing. 
57 East 129th Street, New York. 


Mrs, ELIZABETH NORTHROP 


Oratorio, 
Concert and 
Musicales, 








Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 








ADDRESS 
LEADING 
AGENTS— 
MUSICAL 
COURIER. 


Personal address : 





338 West 56th St 
WEW YORK. 








131 East 17th Street, New York, ADDRESS: 204 West 114th Street. 
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her inexperience. As soon as she is more familiar with 
the stage, she will be a welcome acquisition to the little 
band of true sopranos now in operetta. 

The chorus was good and the piece was prettily mount- 
ed. 

* * * 

The program of the Thirteenth Symphony Concert 

(January 29) was as follows: 


Ore ee ee Meyerbeer 
Concerto for violin, No. 3, B minor.......... Saint-Saéns 
Miss Olive Mead. 

Prelude to Act IT. of Gwendoline............... Chabrier 
Symphony No. 1, in D major............++--- Sgambati 


This concert does not call for extended comment. Mey- 
erbeer’s overture is a laboriously conceived and carried 
out machine which proves the composer’s inability to unite 
with real thought or brilliance or breadth an orchestral 
piece. Good Lord—how feeble the themes! How cut 
and dried the development. 

Mr. Paur read sympathetically the beautiful music of 
Chabrier, but the orchestra was not in the vein; indeed, 
throughout the evening the orchestra played as though it 
were tired and indifferent. 

x * 

The first female violinist to play at a Boston symphony 
concert in Music Hall was Terese Liebe, who appeared 
with her brother, Theodor Liebe, a ’cellist, and Mr. Hens- 
chel, pianist, in Beethoven’s Concerto in C, for piano, vio- 
lin and ’cello, January 21, 1882. She and her brother also 
played an andante, for violin and ’cello, from Henschel’s 
Suite, op. 23. Mr. Henschel was conductor as well as 
pianist and composer at this concert. 

The next female violinist was Camilla Urso. She played 
Rubinstein’s Concerto, op. 46, March 3, 1888. She ap- 
peared again March 5, 1892, when she played Bruch’s Con- 
certo, No. 3, in D minor. 

Miss Mead was the third to appear. She displayed a 
well-grounded, well-developed, fluent technic. She played 
with studious ease and accuracy. I found her perform- 
ance, as an interpretation, unemotional, cold. 


* * * 


Sgambati’s symphony never appealed to me except to | 


provoke occasionally admiration for ingenuity in the de- 
tail. Plain song and Liszt are the dominating thoughts. 
I wonder what Sgambati might have done if he had not 
tried to be so intensely German. 

x * » 

Mr. Foote’s new quintet for piano and strings will be 
played for the first time by the Kneisels the 3st. 

Miss Josie Hartman will give a piano recital February 1. 

Franz Rummel, always a welcome visitor, will give a 
piano recital February 4. It is my impression that he has 
not played here since 1891. 

Siloti will make his first appearance the 5th at the Sym- 
phony concert. The program will be Tschaikowsky’s Pa- 
thetic Symphony, concerto for piano, No. 2, and Over- 
ture, 1812. Puivip HALE. 


Miss Cady’s Recital. 


ISS HARRIETTE CADY gave a piano recital at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday afternoon, the 
25th, before a fashionable and appreciative audience. Her 
program included numbers of Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Chopin, Daquin, Rubinstein, Gluck-Saint-Saéns, 
rewski, Nicodé, Chopin-Sgambati, Strauss-Schiitt, and a 
charming composition, “A la Valse,” by Schytte, dedi- 
cated to Miss Harriette Cady by the composer himself. 
Miss Cady, who has a large, vibrant tone, but lacking in 
sensuous charm, played with virility, technical accuracy 
and a good deal of dash. Miss Cady’s appeal is made to 


Pade- | 


| the sterner emotions; she has force and brilliancy, which 
strike the vigorous side of our appreciation. For this 
reason she can interpret a bold, forceful composition with 
good effect, while we miss tenderness and poetic fragrance 
in music of more gentle concept. The Chopin “Heroic” 
etude in C minor was played with decided sweep and 
spirit, the ominous left-hand work being in Miss Cady’s 
case clean, strong and fluent. On the other hand, a num- 
ber like Paderewski’s little “Chant du Voyageur” lost its 
pathetic plaint in Miss Cady’s hands, which do not manip- 
ulate convincingly music of this graceful genre. 

A Minuet of Nicodé the pianist played with taste and 
rhythmic decision, and a brilliant transcription by Eduard 
Schiitt of the waltz from Strauss’ “Fledermaus” was well 
given. Perhaps the most successful number of the after- 
noon, helped by its dedicatory interest, was the Schytte 
Valse, a graceful, melodious composition, to which Miss 
Cady yielded with suavity, leaving a pleasant musical im- 
pression. 

The program—all embraced within the romantic period 
—was sufficiently long and taxing, but Miss Cady has 
evidently plenty of technical endurance, as of facility. 

The audience was cordial in its applause and appeared 
anxious for an encore number at the close, which, how- 
ever, Miss Cady prudently did not give, having already 
given solo work enough. 

Her second concert will take place on Thursday after- 
noon, February 1 10, again at the Waldort-Astoria. 


Hans Kronold’s ‘Brilliant Success. 

The artist-’cellist Hans Kronold has returned from his 
tour through Maine, which partook somewhat of the 
character of a triumphal progress, such great artistic suc- 
cess did the player win at every point where he appeared. 
We subjoin some of the press notices he received: 

Mr. Hans Kronold confirmed the strong impression he 
made at the musical festival. He is a ’cello virtuoso of 
great ability and greater promise. He has a fine tone, a 
delicate touch and a technic responsive to all demands 
upon it. 


Daily Eastern Argus. 





Bangor Commercial. 





Hans Kronold had played as he alone can play—wooing 
the mellow music from the ’cello into full pulses of ecstasy; 
and every time he came to the front he was welcomed with 
the greatest enthusiasm.—Lewiston Journal. 





There was a moment, however, when the orchestra and 
diva were forgotten: it was when Hans Kronold’s marvel- 
ous touch elicited the last note of “The Daughter of the 
Regiment” from the mellow toned ‘cello which, under his 
skilled fingers, had seemed divinely alive. There was no 
mistaking the determination of the audience to hear more. 
Mr. Kronold was gracious and responded, but if he hoped 
to appease with one encore for the evening he was disap- 
pointed. His delicious rendering of the gavotte in the 
second number again awakened enthusiasm, which became 
formidable when he indicated “enough.” It resulted in a 
repetition, also in applause. His work was magnificent, 
and in some features never equalled here.—Daily Kenne- 
bec Journal. 





Hans Kronold is a master of his art, and his accuracy 
and deftness of touch entranced his audience, and carried 
them away, to a land burning with sweet incense and re- 
verberating with strains divine. His playing showed to 
good advantage; full of mellow sweetness. Added to this, 
he had the soul of music that makes the violoncello speak 
to the hearts of his hearers —Oxford County Advertiser. 


Following this Maine success Mr. Kronold played last 
week in Rockville, Conn., where he won still further 
| laurels He will play next Saturday at the AZolian con- 
cert in Philadelphia, February 8, and has arranged for a 


number of other important points, among them Newark | 


and Hartford. 


Above all, he has the musician’s instinct and per- | 
ception that go to the making of an artist.—Portland | 


Kronold played as only Kronold has played to us.— | 


“CONCERTS. 


THOMAS 


—_— — +> 
Metropolitan ae House, 





New YORK. 
HE following are the dates, programs and names 
of soloists of the approaching series of concerts 
of the Chicago Orchestra under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas: 
First Concert. 
NEW YORK, Tuesday Evening, March 1. 





i ciwon its succes «0 aeey os Joser HorMann. 
Symphony No. 5, C minor. op. eee Beethoven 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, D minor, op. 70..... Rubinstein 
Tone Poem, Don Juan, op. 20............ Richard Strauss 
I Set os Seal bcaciew cease dees eon eanawn 
Ee MII: paiesinie cc's note sin voenSeis oe hees Wagner 

SECOND CONCERT. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 9 
rl nee ca Setcaee sb on Po. PLANGON 
Symphony, G minor (Koechel, 550)................ Mozart 
Aria, Caspar, Der Freischiitz....... ad'w'viebteleceeee Weber 
es Ses on wenn een nemeadel Beethoven 
Fantasia, F minor, op. 103.. . Schubert 
Adapted for orchestra by Felix Motti. 

Serenade, The Damnation of Faust................ Berlioz 
Suite, Scenes de Ballet, op. 52................. Glazounow 
Preambule. Marionettes. Mazourka. Scherzine. 
Pas d’Action. Danse Orientale. Valse. 
Polonaise. 





TuHirRD CONCERT. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 12 
Joser HormMann. 
Rimsk y-Korsakoff 


SoLoisT... 
—- suite, Scheherazade, op. 35 
he Sea and Sinbad’s Ship. 

The Narrative of the Calender Prince 

The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 

Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The ship 
goes to pieces on a rock surmounted by the 
bronze statue of a warrior. 





Conclusions. 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, in C, op. 44...... Saint-Saéns 
EY Ss on, pc acencwccedcvetwss Weber 


Orchestration by Felix Weingartner. 
UN: ca ccndepssnbsdcbagdsevions ctecsersare 
| Tone poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra...... Richard Strauss 





FourtH ConceRT. 
MONDAY EVENING, March 14. 


chute nenanenteéoktes MADAME Norpica. 
es nc nebeececs core mésinnintens Bach 
Overture, air Gavotte................. Bourrée and Gigue 
Symphony No. 2, D major, op. 73................- Brahms 
| Scene and aria, Ah Perfido.................... Beethoven 


| Isolde’s Liebestod, Tristan and Isolde............ Wagner 


Introduction. estes scene. 
Niobe ute sehen scedbevcesceseets . Wagner 
FirtH CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, March 16. 
RE EE ETE : ...M. YsAave. 


. Schumann 


Symphony No. 4, D minor, op. 120 
Beethoven 


| Concerto for violin, D major op. 61... 
Overture, Tragic, op. 81. was 
Symphonic poem, Les Eolides. . 
CD HE SUE choc 5 -occcosensedsoncwetons veers Bach 
Festival Marchand National Hymn.... 





Sixtu Concert. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 19. 
....JoseF HOFMANN. 
Beethoven Program. 
Overture, Leonore, No. 2. 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, op. 125. 
Concerto for piano. 
Overture, Leonore No. 3. 


ANTED—A few select pupils for one ay ee in the week 

by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 

the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 
cation of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 





quired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 
MusicaL Courter, New York. 








DAVID MANNES, 
Violinist. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


New Yor«. 





Miss JOSIE 


HARTMAN, 


Pianist. 





For Terms, Dates, &c., 
apply 


STEINWAY HALL, 
Newg York. 








PHIPPS 
& 
CAMPIGLIO, 


138 Fifth Avenac, New York. 


TELEPHONE : 2717 181TH STREET. 





Sole Managers. 


MAX HEINRICH, 


.... he most eminent Baritone and... 
‘*Lieder’”? Singer in America. 





KARGER CONCERT COPIPANY. 


CoMPOSED OF THE FotLowinc WeLIL—KNown ArTISTS : 


Miss Jeanette MacClanahan, Soprano; 


Miss Marie Mildred Marsh, Pianiste ; 


Sig. S. P. Veron, Basso-Cantante; and 


MAX KARGER, Violin Virtuoso. 





| 
| Under the direction of 


L. [. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NOW ON TOUR. 
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senese HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
ERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, January 15, 1808. 


HE floodtide of music has set in with renewed vigor 

after the short ebb during the Christmas holidays 

and New Year’s vacation. It was, however, a most heto- 

rogeneous lot of concerts that I had to attend within the 

last eight days, and not all of them gave me artistic satis- 

faction, or even that feeling that it was worth my while 
having “assisted,” as the French say. 

This was, nevertheless, the case in the joint concert of 
the two French pianists Edouard Risler and Alfred Cor- 
tot, who, a week ago to-day, played a program of exclu- 
sive works, written for two pianos, and who had drawn a 
representative musical audience to Bechstein Hall. 

Of the two pianists Risler seemed by far the more im- 
portant and covered up, somewhat to his advantage, per- 
haps, the younger man, a pupil of the Paris Conservatory, 
as I understand. As a whole their joint performance was 
very interesting in various ways, notably 
program. This opened with two well-known standard 
works from the literature for two pianos, viz: The Mo- 
zart D major sonata and the Schumann theme and varia- 
tions. The former work was played with a little more 
vigor of tone production than is compatible with the Mo- 
zart style, but the ensemble was unexceptional. This can 
also be maintained with regard to the Schumann varia- 
tions, which seemed to me the most finished performance 


vith regard to the 


of the entire evening. 

A set of variations on an original theme by William 
Berger proved of interest This op. 61 of the young 
American composer is the ripest product of his ingenious 
musicianship I have yet seen. The theme in E minor does 
not deny the American birth, for it is slightly suggestive 
of the national “tune” of “Yankee Doodle,” transposed, 
however, from the major into the minor. What Berger 
does with this theme is really quite admirable in every 
way; most of all contrapuntally and as effective writing 
for the piano (this latter is my translation for Klavier- 
maessig.) Perhaps there are a few variations too many, 
despite the fact that Risler told me that he had cut out 
two, and Berger himself confessed to me that he had also 
suppressed a number of variations before he handed the 
work to Risler. Well, as it is, there is a perfectly pro- 
digious number of them, and despite the interest they 
arouse in the multitudes through the wonderful thematic 
workmanship and a few by climaxes, one of which is 
really stupendous, the composition seems too long. 
Messrs. Risler and Cortot achieved with it a genuine and 
undeniable success, however, and the applause so gener- 
ously and enthusiastically bestowed was meant also, and 
to no small degree, for the composer, who had to bow his 
acknowledgment to the audience. 

Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique, with the Hans von Biilow 
next number on the program and 
Such a lot of pounding as 


additions, was the 
proved the worst played one. 
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the two siatein indulged in has not yet been heard in | gloriously scored march, 





Bechstein Hall since its existence. 

Finally, there came a group of pieces for two pianos, 
one of which was a novelty—at least to me. This was 
an unimportant little composition designated as “Caprice 
Mélancolique” in G flat, by Reynaldo Hahn, who can- 
not be anything else but an amateur composer. Next 
came three short “romantic” waltzes by the late Emanuel 
Chabrier, the first one of which, in D, is perfectly charm- 
ing, full of French piquancy and grace, the two remaining 
ones, however, in F and E major, had better remained 
unwritten and likewise unperformed. 

The close of the program consisted of Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “Festklaenge,” 
ment for two pianos. These festival sounds I escaped, 
and also did not hear the encore number to which the 
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in the composer’s own arrange- 
| 


French pianists were forced to yield by a not at all chau- | 


vinistically inclined German audience. 


* * * 


The second subscription concert of Messrs. Florian 
Zajic and Heinrich Gruenfeld brought nothing new in the 
way of composition, but was made attractive through the 
co-operation of Alfred Gruenfeld, the Viennese popular 
pianist, who plays only once every year in Berlin, viz., in 
one of his brother's concerts. 

The piéce de résistance was Schubert’s Trout Quintet, 
next to which the Raff violin suite, op. 180, performed 
was the most important number on the pro- 
group of 


by Zajic, 
gram. Heinrich Gruenfeld gave his 
smaller 'cello pieces, and his brother Alfred performed in 
finished salva style Chopin’s F minor nocturne, op. 55, 
Grieg’s “Papillons,” from op. 43, a minuet of his own, 
op. 45, and the Chopin F sharp minor Polonaise. Both 
brothers, 
the three artists jointly gave as final number of a very 
lengthy program Dvorak’s “Dumky,” op. 90, a work 
which does not particularly please me, although I am an 
avowed Dvorak fiend. 

I came near forgetting to mention a further soloist, 
Herr Raimund Von Zue Muchlen, who sang a group of 
Lieder with better musical taste and in 
resonant voice than he displayed for some time 


usual 


who are great society pets, 


five Schumann 

more 

past. 
. ” * 

The most important as well as the most satisfactory 
and successful concert of the week was the sixth Philhar- 
subscription concert under Arthur Nikisch’s 
direction, for which the vast hall of the Philharmonie was 
completely sold out. 

The program opened with Schumann’s beautiful ““Geno- 
veva” overture, which was reproduced with pathos and 
a sympathetic spirit. Especially telling was the little horn 
episode which the horns of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave with fine tone. They are better, especially the first 
one, than the horns of the Royal Orchestra. 


monic 


\ very great triumph was scored by the orchestra, and 
more still by Nikisch himself, through his wonderful 
interpretation of the pathetic symphony in B 
Tschaikowsky’s “Swan Song.” I have never heard this 
work, which breathes the essence of tragic pathos, inter- 
preted by half a dozen conductors, inclusive of Weingart- 
ner and Safonoff, but I have never felt it as deeply or 
was moved as intensely as I was last Monday night. 
It was a genuine Nikisch reading, one of those one does 


minor, 





were encored, and | 





not forget during a lifetime. The audience was under 
a perfect spell, and I have not seen it act the way it did on 
this occasion during my entire stay in the German capi- 
tal. The applause and enthusiasm grew in strength and | 

after that | 


intensity from movement to movement until, 


27 


it knew no bounds. Nikisch, 
| who had bowed in his own behalf half a dozen times, and 
had repeatedly pointed to the orchestra as deserving of 
then made the members rise in a body, and 








distinction, 
thus the whole orchestra received its share of the applause. 
The same scene was enacted after the final movement, 


which, even after that most gruesomely sombre pianis- 


simo close, was received with a few moments of silence, 
and then the storms of applause broke 


It was the greatest victory yet 


inspired by awe, 
forth with renewed fervor. 
scored here by Nikisch and the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which latter body has lived through no greater triumphs, 
even under the late Hans von Biilow’s baton. 


The soloist of this concert was the always welcome 
pianist Eugen d’Albert. He seems to have lost none of 
his old-time powers and prestige, and even if he really 
does not, as he says, practice the piano, he has also lost 
none of his old-time technic. On the contrary, I have 
never heard him play with better fingers than he did that 
night in the Beethoven G major concerto, a work which 
affords more chance for display of virtuosoship than any 
other of that master’s works. It was performed with ut- 
most smoothness of technic and a power and brilliancy of 
tone, which were enhanced through the use of a superb 
Steinway concert grand. So much volume of tone has 
never before been heard to emanate from a piano in so 
Philharmonie. Regarding 


the interpretation of the slow movement of the concerto, 


spacious a hall as that of the 
this most exquisite dialogue between the piano and the 
strings in unison, opinions were widely different. To me 
d’Albert’s reading was much too slow, and at moments so 
iost the sense of rhythm, 


final notes of 


rubato that one and this is al 


ways a fault. The each phrase were re 
tarded until the long wait for them became 


The audience was so pleased with the playing of d’Al 


almost painful 


bert that it insisted on an encore after the Beethoven con 
certo, and got it at last in the shape of the A flat scherzo 
from Beethoven’s E flat sonata, op. 31, which detached 
movement d’Albert played with utmost finish and charm 
ing gracefulness of spirit as well as execution. 

His second solo number was Liszt’s “Danse Macabre,” 
that horrible paraphrase for piano and orchestra over the 
Gregorian Dies irae. If the final movement from Tschai- 
kowsky’s pathetic symphony had succeeded in arousing 
one’s feelings and sympathies for suicide as the deliverer 
from all earthly troubles and eternal repose to be found in 
“Nirvana,” this Liszt nightmare was apt to throw you 
back into the very opposite mood. You wanted to live if 
only to escape such horrors as in Liszt’s cacophonous tone 
picture haunt the eternal hereafter. I hate this work de- 


spite its immensely ingenious and geistreiche traits and 


consummate skill of workmanship 

No one ever played this Todtentanz better or more hor- 
ribly, which in this case is the same thing, than does d’Al 
bert, and he succeeded in making a tremendous effect, a 
veritable hit with it on this occasion. The audience had 
him out on the platform a number of times, and then he 
gave them as first encore the Chopin Berceuse. Still the 
audience kept applauding and recalling him, when after a 
vain attempt to withdraw d’Albert had to grant a second 
encore, in this instance the Rubinstein A minor Barcarolle, 
and then the lights were turned out slowly, but surely, or 
else the audience might have kept on applauding for some 
time longer. 

I came near forgetting to mention that d’Albert played 
his own cadenzas to the Beethoven concerto, and that they 
are very fine, although not 
through in a Beethovenian vein 

The program for the next Philharmonic concert prom- 


quite consistently carried 
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ises the Beethoven “Egmont” overture, Bruch’s second 
violin concerto, played by Sarasate, who will also be 
heard in the Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso. Novelties 
for orchestra will be Zoellner’s “Faust Vorspiel” and 
Charpentier’s “Napoli,” and the symphony of the evening 
will be Brahms’ second. 

* ” ~ 

Walther Cavallery, a violinist who gave a concert in 
Bechstein Saal, is only a better class amateur who has no 
claims to be criticised as an artist. The assisting concert 
singer, Miss Helene Oberbeck, should cease appearing in 
public. Her voice is a thing of the past, and she is now 
only serviceable as a soloist for the Singakademie chorus 
concerts, which are venerable, secluded and superannuated. 

The Schoen Gretelein cycle of songs by A. von Fielitz, 
which Miss Oberbeck butchered, is not the best thing that 
this talented young Lieder writer ever wrote. 

* * * 

Miss Martha Dsirne, a soprano, whom I heard that 
same evening, pleased me much more. She has not a big 
voice, but she sings with taste and is evidently well taught. 
Of her selections, which in the latter part of the program 
were a little out of the common, I liked best Richard 
Strauss’ “Mein Herz ist stumm” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Lullaby,” which Miss Dsirne sang in the Russian lan- 
guage. As she also gave Mile. Chaminade’s “Madrigal” 
in excellent French, the young lady seems to be quite a 
polyglot artist. 

Royal Prussian Chamber Musician Adalbert Guelzow 
played the Adagio from Spohr’s ninth concerto with nice 
tone and clean intonation at this concert, but for the 
Wieniawski D major Polonaise his violin technic is a little 
bit too rusty and may never have been quite adequate. 

* * * 

An historic concert of Italian music was given on Wed- 
nesday night by Miss Olga Vandero, soprano, and Emilio 
Pente, a Paduensian professor of the violin. 

Regarding this latter musician “of distinguished merit,” 
as our Florence, Italy, correspondent, Joseph Smith, 
describes him to me, it must be taken into consideration 
that, according to his own statement to me, he came to 
Berlin “not as a virtuoso, but in order to present to the 
public and critics some hitherto unknown works belong- 
ing to the ancient artistic patrimony of his country.” 
Considered in this light, Professor Pente’s visit was quite 
a success. He makes a specialty of the music of Tartini, 
of which composer he has brought to light several more 
or less valuable compositions. Thus I heard the Andante 
from an F major sonata a tre and an entire sonata a tre in 
D major (this for piano and two violins), which Professor 
Pente performed together with Herr Axel Schiscler and 
the pianist Otto Bake. Furthermore, a manuscript violin 
concerto in D minor, by Tartini, spick and spanful with 
cadenzas by Pente. These works could not cure me of my 
long-established prejudice that those works of great com- 
posers which have remained unpublished usually deserve 
such a fate. Why has the G minor sonata by Tartini be- 
come world famous and these compositions remained un- 
known? Simply because the one is a masterpiece and the 
others are of hardly more than what Henry T. Finck so 
descriptively calls of an historic interest. 

Better than the Tartini works I liked a sonata in G 
minor (G minor all through the four movements—how 
these ancients did stick to the key!), by Benedetto Mar- 
cello, the famous old psalm writer, who according to the 
program lived from 1685 to 1739. 

Of modern writers for the violin only Bazzini, with an 
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elegy, and Signor Pente were represented. The latter’s 
little historiette and fantaisie burlesque are quite harmless 
and not very exciting compositions. 

Miss Vandero began with Allessandro Scarlatti and M. 


A. Cesti (1620-1669), both of whose Gesaenge I liked as | 


music, but not as vocal efforts. Miss Vandero really sings 
with effort as soon as she strikes above F. She presses 
the tone terribly and her voice sounds neither fresh nor 
pleasing. She is a pupil, however, of Marianne Brandt, 
and that lady is said to hold a high opinion of Miss Van- 
dero’s abilities. Maybe she is right and I am wrong, or 
the young woman was not in the best of condition to sing. 
Anyhow, Miss Vandero made a success with neither the 
audience nor the critics. 
a. * ” 

A renewed success was achieved here on Thursday night 
by the stunningly tall and handsome young English con- 
tralto Miss Clara Butt, the original model of du Maurier’s 
“Trilby.”” The young lady gave a concert at the Philhar- 
monic: and had the satisfaction of drawing a full house. 
The enthusiasm was in the beginning not quite as strong 
as it had been on the occasion of the first début, some 
months ago, at the Singakademie. People have become 
used to the strange attractiveness of the personage and 
the phenomenal voice, and now the defects of her vocal- 
ism become more and more apparent. The voice is very 
beautiful and vibrant by nature, and such arias in sosten- 
uto style as Beethoven’s “In Questa Tomba,” and the 
Handel ‘Largo Ombra Mai foi” are impressive in Miss 
Butt’s reading, by the very volume and depth of her vocal 
organ. On the whole, however, it already sounded tired 
and a bit unsteady, so that the singer found it hard to 
keep in pitch. This is the fault of poor or insufficient 
vocal culture, and I venture to predict that if Miss Butt 
does not soon take steps for the conservation of her voice 
in learning how to use it, she will ultimately wind up, like 
did the real Trilby of du Maurier’s book, by losing her 
voice altogether. 

She also needs a musical Svengali when singing German 
Lieder, for neither her conception of Schubert and Schu- 
mann songs, nor her pronunciation of the text in the 
language of the fatherland, were in perfect order, In 
Schubert’s “Du Bist die Ruh,” she made the change which 
is said to have been the composer’s original version, but 
which somewhat hinders the reaching of a climax. The 
“Aufenthalt” she sang transposed down so low that the 
song suffered in effectiveness. 

Goring-Thomas’ aria ‘“‘My Heart Is Weary,” from “Na- 
deshda,” is tedious, like most of the music “made in Eng- 
land,” and Miss Burt is said to have reaped real success 
only after the “Samson et Dalila” aria, “Amour viens 
aider,” by Saint-Saéns, which I could not stay to hear, 
but after which, I am told, the floodgates of enthusiasm 
and applause opened and she was recalled many times, 
and encored no less than three times. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Rebicek’s direction, 
furnished not only the accompaniments to the arias, but 
contributed to the program Beethoven’s “Fidelio” over- 
ture, a well worked and most musicianly scored ballad in 
C minor by the local composer-critic E. E. Taubert, and 
the entr’acte music from “Mignon,” which latter dainty 
morsel was redemanded. 

* * * 

I managed to hear the final portion of Alfred Cortot’s 
piano recital. Of the young French pianist I spoke above 
in conjunction with his friend and countryman Edward 
Risler. The latter seems to have covered up most char- 


itably a multitude of his partner’s sins, for when the for- 
mer played solo, it soon became apparent that he is 
not yet either a great or even a finished pianist. 
| He plays like a good and really promising con- 
servatory pupil, but no more than that. I had missed 
the two Beethoven sonatas (“Les Adieux” and the A 
major, op. 101) and also the greater part of the Chopin 
group, but I heard the F sharp major impromptu and the 
big A flat Polonaise, as well as four Liszt pieces; among 
them those irrepressible two legends of St. Francis of 
Assissi preaching to the jabbering birds, and St. Francis 
de Paul walking on the waves. They will come up every 
once in a while and one can swallow them down again if 
they are superbly or transcendentally beautifully per- 
formed; but if they are played by a Cortot, they are 
enough to provoke a saint, and I am sure I don’t belong 
to that category of holy beings. 

* * * 


Last night we had the third and, for this season, last 
popular chamber music soirée of Professors Barth, 
Wirth and Hausmann. As they had secured the ever- 
drawing assistance of Joachim, and as the program was a 
decidedly attractive one, it is no wonder that the Philhar- 
monie was sold out and filled to the last available place, 
including the podium. 

I heard the Brahms’ piano quartet, op. 25, in G minor, 
one of the most melodious and pleasing of all the com- 
poser’s works, and it was performed by the above named 
four artists, each one a master upon his own instrument 
and likewise in chamber music, playing in a finished and 
smooth style and with a perfection of ensemble that 
makes such a performance one of the rarest treats a truly 
musical person can enjoy. 

Furthermore, the program contained the rarely heard 
“Fairy Tales,” for piano, clarinet and viola, op. 132, by 
Schumann, and the ever popular Beethoven septet, in the 
performance of which some of the best members of the 
Royal Orchestra, notably the clarinetist, O. Schubert, 
participated. 

* - * 

While these last-named works were being “gemacht,” 
as the German technical term has it, I was installed to 
gether with quite a large and very attentive, as well as 
appreciative, audience at the “Cinch Academy of Music” 
(so christened by a young American girl, who was green 
in Berlin and knew no better; now she is blond-bleached 
and knows a great deal. But all of this has nothing to do 
with music, or rather thereby hangs a tale, which I am 
not now or ever going to divulge). Pardon the digression, 
please. 

At the Singakademie Ffrangcon-Davies, the renowned 
London baritone, made a successful entry into Berlin 

He conquered his audience here, which consisted of a 
great portion of English and Americans, but in which 
also the local singing element predominated, as he had 
done those of London and New York. Still it cannot be 
denied, if one wants to state the absolute truth, that in 
some respects Ffrangcon-Davies’ singing was somewhat 
of a disappointment. He has a beautiful, real baritone 
voice, of pleasing timbre, and he uses his vocal organ 
artistically, but his phrasing is by no means above re 
proach. He chops off his phrases into ever so many small 
bits, no matter whether the music permits of it or not, and 
in this as well as in a lack of strong sentiment the artist 
was to many a disappointment. His selections also were 
not those best adapted for the concert platform. Thus 
| the monologue, “Was duftedt doch der Fleider,” from the 
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second act of “Die Meistersinger,” as well as Wotan’s 
“Farewell,” from “Die Walkiire,” are more forcible and 
telling in their regular place on the operatic stage than 
if sung in orchestra. Ffrangcon-Davies’ best effort was 
in his worst selection, the ““Templar’s Love Song,” from 


Sir Arthur Sullivan failure, beg pardon, opera, “Ivanhoe.” 


Here the vocalist could indulge himself in that bathos 
and hyper-sentimentality, which English audiences seem 
to like and which they presumably take for true sentiment. 
It took also here, where they are transplanted upon Ger- 
man soil, and Mr. Davies had to give an encore, a dread- 
ful song by Oscar Meyer. Two more encores were 
vouchsafed after the final number, and of these Schu- 
mann’s greatest song, “Ich grolle nicht,” was given 
without virility or that breadth and nobility of expression 
which the words and the music demand. 

Nevertheless Ffrangcon-Davies’ first Berlin concert was 
a success! 

* ¢ + 

Felix Weingartner’s leave of absence does not expire 
until February 10, and, of course, until that date the In- 
tendancy is bound not to take any steps affecting his fu- 
ture. What will be done after the expiration of the fur- 
lough, in case Weingartner does not voluntarily return 
to his post, has not yet been definitely decided upon, but 
will be made known to the readers of THE MusIcaL 
CourRIER as quickly as possible, and, moreover, the news 
will be reliable. 

* * * 

It seems to be the fashion nowadays to apostrophize 
the leading prima donnas in poetry. Thus the aging poet 
Hermann Lingg sends a long poem to the Munich dra- 
matic soprano Milka Ternina, in which he beseeches her 
to not withdraw her great talent and wonderful gifts from 
the capital of Bavaria. The prima donna publishes an 
answer, in which she regrets that she cannot forever stay 
in Munich, but that she will forever retain a grateful 
memory of the good will of the audiences of the Court 
Opera. Meanwhile I know for sure that the lady is trying 
her best to get an engagement at the Berlin Royal Opera, 
where, indeed, a new dramatic soprano is much needed. 
Whether, however, Miss Ternina is the right person for 
the place I am inclinde to doubt, for in the few instances 
when I heard her she did not create an overwhelming im- 
pression upon me, nor was her success in the United 
States last season a phenomenal one. 

Not to be outdone by the Munich poet, the Berlin 
court and dramatic poet, Ernst von Wildenbruch, ad- 
dressed the following, not so highfaluten but equally flat- 
tering, lines to Miss Ida Hiedler, our Berlin dramatic 
soprano, who, on the occasion of the six hundredth 
“Freischiitz” performance, was nominated Chamber 
Singer to His Majesty the Emperor: 


An IpA HIepier. 


Kammersangerin des Hofs bist Du geworden? 

“Holde Freundin”—meinen Gliickwunsch Dir! 

In den Kammern meines Herzens wohnend. 

Ueber Sinn mir und Gedanken thronend, 

Warst Du Kammersangerin schon lange mir. 
ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH. 
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Aug. Spanath, Piano; Ladwig Maram, Violin; 
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FOR TERMS ADDRESS 


AUG. SPANUTH, 138 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





The Royal Opera House will bring as next novelties 
Thuille’s ““Lobetanz,” then Bungert’s “Odysseus,” Kienzl’s 
“Don Quixote,” and later on Anton Urspruch’s opera 
“The Most Impossible of All.” Newly studied, we shall 
soon hear Boieldieu’s “La Dame Blanche” and Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” in the Wagner version. 

* * * 

After months of terrible suffering, Oscar Eichberg, mu- 
sic critic of the Berlin Boersen Courier, was released 
by death day before yesterday. He was born at Berlin 
on January 21, 1845, and studied piano with Loeschhorn 
and composition with Kiel. He first started in life as a 
pianist, but later on devoted himself to vocal teaching, 
composition and music criticism. As a critic he was gen- 
erally esteemed for his fairmindedness and invariable kind- 
ness, as a colleague he was much beloved by all who 
came in contact with him. I saw him last at Bayreuth 
this summer, when he seemed in the very best of health. 
A few weeks later, however, he began to ail, and now 
death has released him from heart trouble and great suffer- 
ing. He leaves a widow and several children, not in the 
very best of circumstances. The funeral will take place 
day after to-morrow, Monday, the 17th inst. Requiescat 
in pace. 

ee ® 

A fine relief portrait of Kari Hill, the great Wagner 
singer, has been affixed to the wall in the vestibule to the 
Schwerin Court Opera House, of which deceased had 
been for many years a prominent member of the per- 
sonnel. The marble medallion bust, surrounded by laurel 
wreaths, a work of the Berlin sculptor Baerwald, was 
unveiled with appropriate musical ceremonies 6n the 12th 
inst., the first anniversary day of Karl Hill’s death. 

* * * 


The Australian pianist, Ernest Hutcheson, will soon 

change his residence from Weimar to Berlin. 
* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Brockway, née Boise, with their 
baby Sylvia, will leave Berlin next week and return to 
New York. 

se: 
Miss Waltz, from Santa Fé, N. M., niece of Senator 
Catron, is studying the piano here with my clever assist- 


ant, Leonard Liebling. 
* * * 





There are rumors of a near divorce suit in the Eiben- 
schiitz family. After things have come to a focus Albert 
Eibenschiitz, the pianist, pedagogue and composer, may 
marry his pupil, Miss Wnuczek, and the present Mrs. 
Eibenschiitz may possibly become the wife of Otto Singer, 
formerly of Cincinnati, Ohio, now of Berlin, Germany. I 
say “may,” for, of course, one can never be sure of these 
things beforehand. 
 o- 8 

Right in the beginning of the week I had a pleasant and 
long call from Philipp Scharwenka, that most accom- 
plished musician and most amiable gentleman. Among 
the other callers at the Berlin office of THe Musica 


CourIeER was Mrs. Luisa Sobrino, who is going to sing the 
soprano solo part in “israel in Egypt,” at Elberfeld, in the 
near future, and will also appear as “guest” at the Elber- 
feld Opera House. Then there were Prof. Emilio Pente, 
of Florence, Italy, a violinist, of whom more above; Mme. 
Antonietti and her son Aldo, from London, England. 
The young man is a pupil of Sauret, and is said to be a 
very talented violinist. He gave a concert here at the 
Singakademie on the 27th ult., which, on account of my 
absence from Berlin I could not attend, but which has 
been favorably criticised by some of the local critics, no- 
tably E. E. Taubert, of the Post, and Otto Lessmann, of 
the Allegemeine Musikzeitung. Mme. Olga Maourina, a 
Russian pianist, and Frau Malwina Westphal, a local vocal 
teacher. O. F. 





BERLIN MUSIC NOTES. 


At the Tuesday Philharmonic “popular” concert I heard 
Schumann’s symphony in C, Wieniawski’s concerto in D 
minor, played by Concertmaster Witek, and Wagner’s 
“Tristan” prelude and finale, the latter in the well-known 
tactless and illogical concert arrangement. Rebiczek, the 
leader, was even more phlegmatic than usual, and served 
to emphasize the fact that we have lost a rarely con- 
scientious conductor in Prof. Mannstaedt, who is directing 
opera at Wiesbaden. 

Rebiczek stands as if inanimate, beating time with the 
mechanical precision and stiff rhythm of clockwork. He 
rivets his eyes on the score and never indicates the “en- 
trances” for the various instruments. Such tame, spirit- 
less directing as Rebiczek’s I have seldom seen. Most 
conductors lead their orchestras; in this case the orchestra 
leads the conductor. Witek played superbly, making the 
most of a piece that almost plays itself. This work of 
Wieniawski’s is an ideal concerto and might well serve as 
a model for those of our modern composers that are try- 
ing to distort the concerto form into symphonic channels. 

Anna and Eugen Hildach instituted a very entertaining 
song recital in the Singakademie. These interesting ar- 
tists have many stanch friends here who annually fill their 
concert and applaud them to the echo. This popularity is 
in a great measure due to Eugen Hildach’s compositions, 
which at present enjoy great favor in-Germany. Unlike 
many other composers, Hildach does not load the pro- 
gram with his own works, but sang songs by Loewe and 
Naubert, and duets with his wife, by Cornelius, Heinrich 
Hofmann and Jacobi. Mrs. Hildach contributed, as solo 
numbers, lyrics by Franz, Rabl, Reinecke and Dreyshock 
The latter's “Im Mai” is a spontaneous conception of 
more than passing merit. Needless to state the artist pair 
sang with all their old-time taste and spirit, and the audi- 
ence was not sparing of demonstrative appreciation. 

On Thursday morning I attended an informal reception 
given to Josef Hofmann by the genial, popular pedagogue 
Prof. Dr. Jedliczka, and some of his best pupils. I heard 
Miss Visanska, America’s pride, play with torrential tech- 
nic and Titanic temperament, a tremendous concert study 
by Moszkowski, and a no less difficult and effective set 
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of variations by Josef Hofmann. Senne “bravos” 
and grateful handshakes on the part of the composer, tes- 
tified to the manner in which the fleet-fingered little pian- 
ist had absolved the arduous task. The Misses Sond- 
heimer, tall, dark eyed beauties, who are making a spe- 


cialty of ensemble playing, delighted the super-critical au- | 


dience of lynx eyed students and dispassionate profes- 
sionals, with a performance at once faultless and fascinat- 
ing, of a Bach Concerto. Decidedly they may look for- 
ward with confidence to a career unusually brilliant. 

William Basset performed the first movement of Tschai- 
kowsky’s monumental B flat minor Concerto, with seeth- 
ing temperament and commanding musical intelligence. 
He has a large, luscious tone, which he shades most artis- 
tically. Miss Mellville played the second 
part from Brahms’ poetical Sonata, op. 5. She thoroughly 
understood the dreamy, yearning mood with which the 
movement is pervaded, and painted a soothing picture of 
softest nocturnal filmness and mystery. Her color scheme 
seems especially rich in gentle, delicate tints. That she 
is not without intensity, was demonstrated toward the 
end of the piece, where there comes one sudden, impas- 
sioned outburst; short, fierce, like a leaping flame. Apro- 
pos of Miss Melville, Das Kleine Journal recently contained 
the following paragraph: 

“It is a rare circumstance when a Berlin critic can hear 
a whole concert. Of the second Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Students’ Recital, I missed not a note. The performances 
were interesting and satisfying in the highest degree. Of 
the three female pianists I heard, the palm belongs un- 
equivocally to the American, Miss Marguerite Mellville, 
who played the first two movements from the Brahms 
sonata, op. 5. The second part especially was done 
with gratifying poesie. Miss Melville’s touch, capable 
of every dynamic variation, might be accredited to her 
mentor, Jedliczka; her essentially musical conception is 
plainly all her own. 

The gifted young American has just completed a song 
which I consider one of the freshest and breeziest among 
“Laut und Traut” pulsates with hopeful life 
and ardent enthusiasm. Miss Melville’s Sonata for piano 
and violin, the first movement of which won Mr. Floer- 
sheim’s unstinted admiration, is now practically completed. 
It is a work which marks her departure from the students’ 
niveau. 

But to come back to the Hofmann reception. Arthur 
Hochmann played one movement of the Arensky con- 
certo. This showy work, although reminiscent of Cho- 
pin’s concerto in F minor, is a brilliant piano piece, and, 
padded with its orchestral background. must be an ex- 
tremely grateful medium of display for the performer. 
It is moderately difficult, but sounds inordinately so. 
What more might pianists wish? Hochmann, a former 
pupil of Scharwenka in New York, has a marvelously clear 
and sympathetic touch, greatest delicacy in pianissimo and 
bracing rhythmic firmness. He should develop grandly. 

The tacit wish of the assembled students and their 
friends was realized when Prof. Dr. Jedliczka announced 


Marguerite 


recent lyrics. 


| voice of average dimension and ousted timbre. 





In some 


Brahms numbers she displayed temperament, and incident- 
ally lack of breath. She needs further training. -Her 
partner played Tartini’s G minor Sonata in artistic fashion 
Heniot Levy, formerly of New York, was the painstaking 
and thoroughly efficient accompanist. 

Mlle. Panthés and Petschinkoff have just completed a 
very successful tour in Scandinavia. 

Mr. Lunn, of Salem, Mass., is prosecuting his studies on 
the piano under Prof. Raif. 

Miss Voigt, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for study with Amalia Joachim. 

At a recent musicale given by Mme. Etelka Gerster, 
Miss Amalia Rippé made a decidedly favorable impression 
by her singing of the lengthy “Freischiitz” aria. Among 
Miss Rippé’s musical partners on that evening were Ser- 
rato, Risler, Saul Liebling arfd Otto Lessmann. 

Frederick Dawson, the English pianist who achieved 
considerable success at his two recent recitals in Saal 
Bechstein, is studying with Vladimir de Pachmann. 

Edw. F. Schneider, the California composer, is at pres- 
ent engaged on the composition of a cyclus of three songs, 
set to some well-known stanzas from Baumbach’s ‘Fah- 
render Geselle.” 

Miss Teresa Jung is studying singing with Mrs. 
nah Butler. Miss Jung has made great improvement 
under her present able instructor, and should soon rank 
with the best of the American students here. 

Michael Banner will settle in Copenhangen. ‘He has 
accepted the position of first violinist with the newly 
formed Berény orchestra. 

Mrs. Day and her brother, G. Herbert Robinson, and 
Mrs. Catron, all well known in the American colony, 
have gone to Russia for the holidays (which occur twelve 
days later than in other countries). After the Czar’s ball 
in St. Petersburg, Mrs. Catron will extend her tour as 
far East as Nijni-Noogorod. 

Violoncellists are continually complaining about the 
dearth of effective literature for their instruments. I 
would call attention to four new sonatas for violoncello 
published by the enterprising firm of Otto 
The works are by E. Bernard, op. 46; 
Ch. Lefébvre, op. 98, and L. Boell- 


is preparing herself 


Han- 


and piano, 
Junne, in Leipsic. 
C. Chevillard, op. 15; 
mann, op. 40. 

The San Francisco Chronicle recently contained a flat- 
tering biographical notice and clever pen and ink sketch 
of Miss Meta Asher, the young California pianist. The 
article refers to Miss Asher as “one California’s favorite 
daughters”, and predicts a cordial welcome for the young 
lady on the occasion of her first San Francisco appear- 
ance after her return from abroad. 

Herwegh von Ende, the young Chicago violinist, 
left Halir in order to study with Witek, whom Mr 
Ende regards one of the very greatest players. 
LEONARD LIEBLING 


has 


Von 


Chicago Marine Band Engaged for Willow Park. 
The Chicago Marine Band, T. P. Brooke, conductor, 


| ment abroad, 





| fairly showered upon her during the applause. 


were nineteen candidates for the position, including all of 
the American bands and several from Europe, such as 
Ziehrer’s of Vienna, the two German bands from Berlin, 
which were at the World’s Fair, and the unfortunate 
Banda Rossa, which made extraordinary efforts. This 
distinction shown to Conductor Brooke by such a cor- 
poration is a recognition of his pre-eminent success in 
providing popular music 

Arrangements have been pending to send Brooke to 
Europe to contest with Sousa for the musical endorse- 
but Willow Park suspends these and the 
trip will now be postponed. Fifty-five players are num- 
bered in the Brooke band, admirably drilled and trained 
by Brooke to such varied and novel instrumental com- 
bination that both surprise and satisfaction await their 
audiences. Brooke has come rapidly to the front and 
will command, it is said, for these summer engagements, 
the largest price yet paid a military band. 


Lillian Apel’s Success. 


Miss Apel, recently scored the following 


press comments: 

Lillian Apel is cosmopolitan in her art, and her rendi- 
tion of the E flat Concerto, by Liszt, last evening was an 
emphatic declaration of the fact. Not only did she catch 
the spirit of the great work by displaying perfect repose, 
but she showed technic which was brilliant and finished, 
her tone graduations between the lightest pianissimo— 
yet always audible—to the strongest forte, were numerous 
and effective, and her display of really masculine power 
was made without overtaxing the capacity of the instru- 
ment. She has many grades of force at her command; her 
modern manner of using the pedals and the warm sym- 
pathy displayed at all points in the performance show that 
she has matured remarkably within the past year and were 
good warrants for the applause and the flowers with which 
she was rewarded. For an encore number Miss Apel 
played Gottschalk’s “Tremolo,” an odd bit, full of musi- 
cianly feeling, and a pretty foil to the heavier work that 
had preceded. The pianist’s father, Franz Apel, gave a 
skillful and effective orchestral accompaniment on the sec- 
ond piano.—Detroit Free Press, January 21. 


the pianist, 





Miss Lillian Apel, the other soloist of the evening, has 
one quality in common with the great singer. She is 
Frenchy in her mannerism. That implies all the brilliancy 
and sparkling effects of a virtuoso. Miss Apel combines 
with it the thoroughness and the ““Gemueth”—soul is only 
an inadequate English expression—of the German. Her 
touch is as delicate as a zephyr, and at times as powerful 
as storm. Her technic is well-nigh perfect. It is always 
a genuinely artistic treat to listen to Miss Apel. She played 
a Liszt Concerto in E flat and Gottschalk’s “Tremolo” for 
an encore.—Evening Item. 





Miss Lillian Apel appeared for one number on the pro- 
gram. She was enthusiastically received, and flowers were 
She played 
a concerto in E flat, Liszt, accompanied on a second 
piano by Franz Apel. It was a brilliant piece, a show 
piece as full of moods as an April day, and as superficial. 
She showed marvelous skill in following its complexities. 
As an encore she played the “Tremolo,” by Gottschalk, a 
daring thing to do, this playing of Gottschalk; but this 
particular piece is deserving, and under her excellent 


by 


| handling was extremely fascinating.—Tribune. 





That Miss Lillian Apel has secured a strong hold on the 
musical public within the past year was fully accounted 


that Josef Hofmann had consented to play. Without much | has just closed a contract for Willow Grove Park, Phila- | for by her brilliant playing of Liszt’s Concerto in E flat, 
ado the erstwhile prodigy treated us to a prelude and | delphia, to give 254 concerts there this summer and | accompanied by Professor Apel, her father. The many 
fugue, Bach-d’Albert; a “Song Without Words,” Men-| the same during the two summers following. Walter technical difficulties of the composition were mastered 
delssohn (I think it was that), and a Schubert-Liszt Hun- | Damrosch was engaged last summer and was a candi- and the whole rendered with admirable finish and expres- 

: : : : : sion. A prettier picture is seldom seen than that presented 
garian march. Hofmann was in perfect trim, and reaped a| date again this year, but Brooke was selected above | py Miss Apel when, with white arms literally filled with 
veritable ovation. all others, it being decided that he could furnish as much (American Beauties and Easter lilies, she gracefully re- 

Anna Corver, from The Hague, gave a song recital, with ! serious music as was desirable, while the popular side of ceived the ——— applause | of the audience. The 
the assistance of Mme. Marianne Stresow-Scharwenka, at | his work formed a special claim to favor. This is said to — — eS cee at YY ied ae 
the Hotel de Rome. The singer has a pleasing soprano | be the longest band engagement made in America. There | Journal. 
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WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 1898. 


HE lack of real musical interest in Washington has of 
late caused much fermentation editorially and other- 
wise, and your correspondent is pleased to note that this 
city has at last awakened to its condition of stagnation and 
is now struggling to throw off its stupor of do-nothingness. 
If we did not have any musicians, one could readily under- 
stand this quietude, but we have, and some very excellent 
ones at that, though I am compelled to say they are as jeal- 
ous of their talents as the Nibelungen Fafner was of his 
treasure, only they certainly have kept it more concealed. 
Iowever, the musical atmosphere is changing and you 
will hear more of us than in the unproductive past. _ 
The Friday Morning Music Club gave the following 
program at the Washington Club on January 14. This 
club is seeking in an unostentatious way, to promote good 
music, and numbers among its members many true musi- 
cians. The program: 





Spanish Dance, op. 12.........++seeceeseese seceeeneeeeees Moszkowski 
Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. Byrnes, Mrs. Patten, Miss Bestor. 
A Bird Is Softly Calling... oo seeeeeeereeeeerees Mendelssohn 
A Stormy Spring...........- ‘ 
Mrs. Dean : 

The Skylark.......ccccccscccsccsccccccevecsveccceccsveses Tschaikowsky 
Caprice, op. 87, NO. 9..........seccscccseoccccssecesececees Arthur Foote 
Miss Bestor. 

A Love Lullaby.....-..-+-. D Sin evcnnaanceypeeed sland Goring Thomas 


Time’s Garden............. ¢ 
Miss Bradley. 
) 


EEE MIO p S00 PUI GIN NRR on ss cates cedainaebh sare hbicneee Jensen 


NOCtuUrne.......eeee eeeeseee ‘ 5 
(From Wedding Suite.) 
Mrs. Byrnes, Mrs. Patten. 
Cradle Song.........++++++ cas rcapiegherteeeorre Jessie L. Gaynor 
Love’s Coming............- ‘ 
Butterfly....... -.+s00 eeeees b cnsdcustiaxbedcngndeed Gevaipesereands Grieg 
Poem Erotique...........-- ‘ 
Miss Ulke. 
Neig Schone Kndspe..........0sccsceeseececeeeseuces Meyer-Helmund 
Mrs. Bard. 
Allegro moderato, from A minor quartet. op. 29............- Schubert 


Miss Allen, Miss Sewall, Miss Coyle, Miss Schott. 


The Saengerbund and Arion Society combined gave a 
concert on Sunday evening, January 16, assisted by the 
following soloists: Mrs. Kittie Thompson-Berry, soprano; 
Mrs. Ernest Lent, pianist; Frederick H. Weber, tenor, of 
Baltimore, together with a full orchestra, with Henry 
Xander as musical director. Let me insert here that if 
our city had more genuine musicians of Mr. Xander’s 
stamp we would experience a veritable Genesis of a mu- 
sical era. He possesses a marked ability as an interpreter 
of piano compositions and an unlimited knowledge of 
everything musical. He is the most unassuming musi- 
cian that I have ever had the pleasure to know. I print 
the program of the evening: 


Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor............006 cccccceeeeeed Vicolai 
Orchestra. 
Chorus, Schafer’s Sonntagsl'ed............-ssececeseecesesens Kreutzer 
Saengerbund and Arion. 

Old Heidelberg, Thou Pair One...........0.cccececccvcceeeecees Jensen 
Slegmena’s Love GeO. .cccoccescsonsecscasvevccesvecoccscece Wagner 
Mr. Frederick H. Weber. 

VERO cavccccconsecspavccvcscctscensceces- cdpeseccoceresoccoescess Volkman 
RE SO ee a eee Soederman 
Orchestra. 

El REMAN, « ccncccescegnccnetdet *Socconsebeesqcctesedcosecd Chaminade 
URED NE, TH es knicndornctesndvcedctecnccccccsstscues Liszt 
Mrs. Ernest Lent. 

Aah, Wiotant En 08: TOG. sccocctescvesscnscepandiuccoesevescereia Fiqué 
er ee nec cenecentenatasnbnonsbindetienn Arranged by Samans 
Saengerbund and Arion. 

Recitative and Aria. from Traviata.............cececrecesccevees Verdi 
Mrs. Kittie Thompson-Berry. 

Pilgrim Chorus, from Tannhduser..............ceceseeee eee Wagner 


Saengerbund, Arion and Orchestra. 


Sol Minster, one of our leading violinists, has formed a 
quartet, with the following musicians: Sol Minster, first 


violin; Harry Glick, second violin; Henry Stopsack, viola, 
and Dr. E. G. Siebert, ’cello. Under Mr. Minster’s di- 
rection the quartet will undoubtedly reach a high standard 
of excellence in chamber music. 

Organ recitals are being given with remarkable fre- 
quency, the numbers being quite classical, and sometimes 
otherwise—generally otherwise. 

I regret that I could not be present at Hermann Rake- 
mann’s chamber musicale. Report spoke most favorably 
of it. 





NEWARK. 





NEWARK, N. J., January 27, 1898. 
HE Seidl concert in the Krueger Auditorium, January 
21, brought together a large and representative au- 
dience. 

Mr. Seidl did not bring his entire force with him for this 
concert, the character of the program admitting of little 
brass and much string. The program for orchestra was 
brief but exquisite. The same wonderful tonal beauty, 
precision of attack and perfect ensemble, imbued the per- 
formance, and Seidl, the Wagnerite, was in his best form 
as conductor par excellence. 

The Countess Gilda Ruta, pianist, and Miss Sophia 
Friedmann, soprano, were the soloists. The Countess’ 
performance was a distinct triumph. She gave the Liszt 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” with orchestra, playing with such 
brilliancy as to electrify her listeners. Gilda Ruta’s style 
is wonderfully original, her technic excellent and her in- 
terpretations facile and vivid. She was recalled many 
times, giving in response a charming demonstration of 
some quaint dances of her own composition. 

Miss Friedmann was very successful in her solo, “Elsa’s 
Dream,” which she sang with artistic feeling and an ap- 
preciation of its traditions. Miss Friedmann’s voice is a 
dramatic soprano of extensive range, under excellent con- 
trol. The opening measures of the dream song should 
be sung very pianissimo, and exception must be taken to 
the orchestra’s disregard of this point in favor of a decided 
mezzo-voce, marring the effect of the original idea. Miss 
Friedmann received a superabundance of floral tributes. 

Among the organ recitals in vogue in Newark this 
season may be mentioned a series by Wenham Smith; also 
one by Frank Sealy. 

A very successful organ recital was given in the Mount 
Pleasant Baptist Church January 17. Mr. Crawford, the 
organist, presented a rather original program, which is 
here submitted: 
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Mr. Crawford plays excellently well. His is a combina- 
tion of good points, not the least of which is modesty—so 
refreshing in these days of musical egotism, where “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing”’— 

Of the soloists, Miss Chadsey and Mr. Craig deserve 
special mention. Miss Chadsey sang the Chaminade “Sil- 
ver Ring’—so replete with exquisite sentiment and mu- 
sical beauty—in her eminently refined style, and in the 
great “Elsa’s Dream,” of Wagner, she was a complete sur- 
prise, being obliged to respond to repeated calls by sing- 
ing the finale. Mr. Crawford’s orchestral-like combina- 
tions on the organ as accompaniment to “Elsa’s Dream” 
was a great acquisition. 

Miss Demorest’s singing admits of no musical criticism. 
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By way of friendly encouragement I will say, however, 
she has a natural singing voice of remarkably sweet qual- 
ity, which could be trained to very good use. At present 
it is altogether crude. It is a mistaken kindness to put a 
vocalist of this calibre on the same program with those of 
cultivation. 

Henry Hall Duncklee assisted in his usual capacity of 
accompanist at Regnar Kidde’s third organ recital, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, January 19. Mr. Duncklee has long ago 
outlived locality. His field of musical activity is every day 
becoming more extensive. 

I am pleased to chronicle the fact through THe Mu- 
SICAL CourRIER that Miss Ada B. Douglass was elected 
treasurer of the National Musical Clubs, at Chicago, Jan- 
uary 27. Miss Douglass is more than justified in receiv- 
ing this election. She is a woman of integrity and a 
musician of ability and high standing. We are pleased to 
have Miss Douglass as a New Jersey representative. 

Miss Louise J. Ill, the contralto, will give a recital in 
Wissner Hall in the near future. 

Maser LinpLey THOMPSON. 
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EL Paso, Tex., January 4, 1808 
HERE has been a net gain in local musical develop- 
ut Apsour ‘syjuow aajamy ysed oy} Burmmp yuow 


church choir and solo work. With the rapid growth of 
the city the churches have absorbed their share of the in- 
crease, for as things are now the newcomers are mostly 
a church-going people, and a fair share of them are mu- 
sicians, while about all seem to have an appreciation of 
the music, so that were our population not so transient and 
shifting the unassociated talent would in a short time be- 
come amalgamated, and marked effort be made in en- 
semble. 

There have been several attempts here to organize per- 
manent musical societies, but the heterogeneous character 
of our population and its kaleidoscopic peculiarities have 
so far worked against permanency in any large organiza- 
tion, except in one instance, a notably successful one. the 
McGinty Club, and special credit for this belongs to Pres- 
ident D. W. Reckhart, W. H. Watts and H. D. Ward 
The first is a well-known mining engineer and Columbia 
College graduate, Mr. Watts is the superintendent of the 
city waterworks, and Mr. Ward is a veteran comedian who 
has turned successful druggist 

The McGinty Club has 100 members, who put up their 
dollar a month cheerfully to maintain the band and or- 
chestra connected with the club, and concerts are given 
every two months, to which only members of the club are 
admitted, with invited transient guests. The orchestra has 
twenty-five members, the band over forty, the latter having 
half of its membership Mexican. Weekly concerts are 
given on the plaza by the band in the summer season 
Its instrumentation the coming season will be increased to 
the following: One piccolo, two flutes, ten B flat, two E 
flat and one bass clarinets. two oboes, one English horn, 
two bassoons, four saxaphones, four B flat cornets, two 
trumpets, four horns, four trombones, one baritone, two 
E flat tubas, one BB flat tuba, stringed bass, tympani, 
snare and bass drums, cymbals and traps. The band is 
already playing the same class of music as the big bands 
up North, as Carl Fischer will testify. The successful 
work accomplished by this band in the past has been at- 
tested to at various times by Western papers. The man- 
agement of the club hopes to have the band include sev- 
enty men in the course of the next two years 

The unsuccessful organizations have been vocal societies 
to which both sexes were admitted. Only “horrid” men 
are admitted to the McGinty Club and its musical organi 
zations. But whether this is the secret of failure in the 
one and of success in the other deponent sayeth not. He 
is too desirous of preserving his hair. 

Church choirs are booming in El] Paso. The leading 
choir is that of St. Clement’s Episcopal, under the direc 
tion of Prof. Joseph Smith. formerly of Chester Cathedral! 
and Poole in England. The music at the last Easter ser- 
vice far surpassed anything that had ever been attempted 
before in the line of church music between San Antonio 
and Los Angeles, or Denver or Chihuahua. Prof. Smith 
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has also given organ recitals here, which have been widely 
appreciated. Another choir that has made noted gains is 
that of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, under the 
direction of Miss Coral Z. Harrison, of Los Angeles, —_ 
public 
Heavy anthem work has been taken 
up with an octet choir, which is occasionally increased 
Miss Har- 
rison deserves special credit for the capable way in which 
she has built up her choir and the praiseworthy condition 
She herself has made a 


Miss Kate Moore, professor of music in the 


schools, as organist. 


with other voices and orchestral instruments. 


into which she has brought it. 
reputation here as a gospel singer. 


The Baptist Church has been fortunate in securing the 
musician as Miss Helen Stout, 
in Chicago, who is in El] Paso 
for her health. Miss Stout is a fine impromptu player, and 
She has at times in her 
choir an orchestra of from four to six orchestral instru- 
Miss Helen Brown, 


services of so excellent a 
from St. Luke’s Church, 


her work is remarkably accurate. 
ments, with a good vocal ensemble. 


as director of the Presbyterian choir, is also from Chicago, 
and has the best quartet within a radius of 600 miles, so 


that the music in this now large church is a marked at- 


traction in the service. Miss Josie Phelps, at the Chris- 


tian Church, has a choir that seems to bring out the best 
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congregational singing in town, and that church has be- | 


come noted for the heartiness of its congregational music. 
Miss Florence Beall, at the Trinity M. Church, 
building up a choir, and is including orchestral instru- 
ments. The American Catholic choir, under Mrs. Ber- 
rien, renders the finer masses and Catholic Church music 
generally in a promising way. 

There are a goodly number of soloists in El Paso, both 
vocal and instrumental, the more noted of whom are Mrs. 
J. Goodman, a graduate of Vienna, and easily one of the 
most finished eit artists in the entire West. Mrs. E. H. 
Roberts, another fine pianist, was formerly an instructor 
in one of the Boston conservatories; and there are the 
Misses Beall and Adele Schutz, both from Berlin. More- 
over, there are a number of excellent wind instrument 
soloists from the Mexican Army bands. 

In the way of violin playing El Paso has a promising 
young artist in Miss Myrtle Canady, who returns shortly 
to Chicago, to resume her studies under Professor Lewis, 
who has the greatest hopes of her. Space prevents fur- 
ther mention in detail, except to say that in the way of 
soloists El Paso stands well, and her performers will be 
heard from. There is a most excellent army band at Fort 
Bliss, under Bandmaster Wurm, and the Mexican Army 
bands from Chihuahua are also heard here occasionally 

Rost. J. Jessup 
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PORTLAND, January 26, 1598 


USICALLY Portland has had very little this win 
ter, consequently you have not heard from us more 
frequently. 

The ladies of the First Congregational Church gave a 
ballad and lyric concert in connection with their usual 
annual bazaar, before a fair audience. The principal event 
of interest for this occasion was the first appearance before 


the Portland public of Miss Shupp, vocalist, and Miss 
Evans, elocutionist, of the Pacific College, at Forest 
Grove. The young ladies are from the East, and show 


good training as well as unusual talent in their respective 


rts. 

Miss Gladys Jones, contralto, one of Portland’s young 
favorites, sang “Could I,” by Tosti, which was well 
adapted to her sympathetic voice. In answer to an enthu- 
siastic encore Miss Jones sang a lullaby, “Slumber Sea,” 
by Chisholm, very charmingly. 

The concert given in the auditorium of the Baptist 
Church by the Ladies’ Aid Society was well attended. The 
program contained some excellent solos by Harold Bart- 
lett, who has been visiting here from New York, and the 
Swedish soprano Madame Morelli. The other 
on the program were also well received. 


The Musical Club showed good taste in procuring such | 


excellent talent as Miss Villa Whitney White, of Chicago, 


who gave two lecture recitals of German folk-song at the | 


Auditorium, to a very small but select audience. Miss 
White is charming in her manners, and her delightful per- 
sonality makes her audience feel that she is thoroughly en- 
joying her chat with them. She has a very full, rich and 
sympathetic voice, both in speech and song. Miss White 
tells the story of her songs first in English and then sings 
them in German. She is assisted in her work by Miss 
Mary B. Dillingham, who accompanies well. 

I understand that the Musical Club has secured the ser- 
vices of other artists who will favor us with concerts in the 
near future. 

\ great treat was given to the Portland people last 
week by the Del Conte Italian Opera Company. 

Miss Genevra Johnstone-Bishop will give a soprano 
solo this evening at the First Congregational Church. 

FrLoraA BAvER 
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RANTON, January 21, 1898. 


O far this season a very dormant 


condition, musically. 

Nothing of importance has been given this winter that 
would arouse general interest. This is the first season in 
many years that at least one noted international artist has 
not been heard here. Possibly something may yet be in 
store for us later in the season. 

It may be that in the future only great artists of metro- 
politan and international fame can command the attention 
of those Scrantonians who patronize musical affairs, and 
mediocre concerts well attended may be a thing of the 
past. 

Certain it is that those who attended the series of con- 
certs given here last winter and heard the piano work of 
Sieveking in December—when he was in his very best 
form and held his audience spellbound and breathless with 
delight—the very instructive and charming piano conversa- 
tions given by Miss Amy Fay; the concert given by that 
prince of baritones, with his incomparable art, David 


is | 


numbers 





Bispham; the fiery playing of the violinist Gregorowitsch, 








GERARDY. 





- GERARDY. 


and later in the season that true little artist with the pearly 


voice, Mlle. Verlet; with the memory of all those delight- 
ful artists still lingering they could not well be content 
with lesser lights 

Perhaps the concert most generally enjoyed last sea- 
son was that given by Messrs. Bispham and Gregoro- 
witsch jointly in April, when Gregorowitsch made us feel 
as if violin playing had never been heard in Scranton be- 
fore, and when Mr. Bispham’s songs, with F. W. Ries- 
berg’s accompaniments, were enchanting and delightful 

Our own Bauer’s Band, of which we are justly proud, 
will give a popular concert at the Lyceum on January 21, 
which gives promise of being well attended. Mr. Bauer 
is not only a fine band leader but he is a veteran musician 
of great merit as well, and the success of the Symphony 
Orchestra, which is still in its infancy, has been largely 
due to the help of Mr. Bauer’s musicians. 

We have had one symphony concert, under Mr. Hem- 
berger’s direction, and are to have another later in the 
season, I believe. 

The subscription chamber concerts which have been 
given here the past three seasons have been abandoned 
this year, owing to lack of financial support. It is a matter 
of regret to many that this was found necessary, as this 
was about the only opportunity we had to hear those ex- 
cellent artists from Wilkesbarre, Messrs. Rippard Broth- 
ers, and the talented organist and choirmaster of St. 
Luke’s, J. W. Conant, in his admirable piano work. 

A number of concerts have been given by local musi- 
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cians this season, and there seem to 
planned. Scranton’s circle of musicia 
ing larger and it is to be hoped that before long there will 
be more of that true musicianly spirit courtesy and 
friendliness, and less of the “everyone for himself” feeling 
where the “hindmost” finds himself consigned to such bad 


company, as in the old adage. V. Ixen 
San Francisco Symphony Society. 
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At the fourth concert, second series, January 17, the 
audience, which completely filled the house, showed 
marked appreciation of the following program: 
Im Herbst, overture... . . Grieg 
Symphonie Pathétique. .. Tschaikowsky 
REE, sou boivn dsc cctscvedscencecgeneneie Schumann 
"fae eee . Rubinstein 

































































CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
224 Wabash avenue, January 29, 1898, 


ICTORY, but at what a cost! The loss of self-re- 
spect, the lack of courtesy, and the reputation for 
inhospitality cling to those who acted as hostesses at 
the recent Federation here. Was ever a delegation treated 
so scurvily? Here were women coming from North, 
South, East and West to form a gigantic combination 
of amateur and professional musicians, invited to be the 
guests of the Amateur Club of Chicago, and they were 
used shamefully. Cliques, factions, strife and scheming, 
these were the secret influences at work to undermine 
the fine work done by Mrs. Theodore Sutro, of New 
York, and to which that lady had devoted so much of 
her time. 

From the time of the inception of the Federation to the 
time of the recent meeting she left nothing undone to 
attain success. A woman of power and resource, with 
splendid opportunities for the betterment of the Federa- 
tion at her command, she came here with the hope of 
steering to successful accomplishment the organization of 
which she was the original promoter. Here, however, 
she was met by a rebuff at the hands of a few who wanted 
to grasp the gains which would accrue if their plans 
could be successfully carried out. The principal of these 
was the employment of a paid agent to furnish entertain- 
ment to all the clubs. This plan would have proved dis- 
astrous, and in these columns some weeks ago the fact 
was made public, much to the chagrin of interested par- 
ties, who hurled abuse in every conceivable direction at 
this paper. Now it was not only THE Musica Courier 
which opposed the money-making faction of the federa- 
tion. The Tribune, of this city, took up the matter very 
warmly, and in strong terms denounced the proposition 
of a manager. No names were given, but it was generally 
known that Mrs. G. B. Carpenter was the self-selected 
candidate for the position. 

Last Sunday, over Lyman B. Glover’s signature, ap- 
peared an article dealing with the Federation and its in- 
terests, strongly advocating Mrs. Carpenter and denounc- 
ing evidently the Tribune in no measured terms for what 
it declared its malicious journalism. That is all very 
well. To champion the cause of a legitimate enterprise 
is right enough, but in the present instance it is a woeful 
miscarriage of newspaper energy. Does this legislator 
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for the deserts of woman recognize that many fatalities 
would necessarily arise if Mrs. G. B. Carpenter had been 
given the power she sought? To analyze some of the rea- 
sons why such an appointment as a salaried agent should 
not be made there are: 

1. The clubs of the entire Federation would have to ac- 
cept what Mrs. Carpenter provided and say nothing. 

2. That as she controls in her bureau many amateur 
musicians who are glad to play for anything over $10, 
there is no reason why she cannot sell these same ama- 
teurs for whatever price the club pays. 

3. That clubs seldom pay less than $50, therefore there 
would be clover for someone. 

4. That no ordinary artist would stand the chance of 
an appearance until all the little amateurs had been satis- 
fied. 

5. That the education of the clubs, which is supposed 
to be a primary object, would but poorly progress, as the 
amateurs sent from Chicago are not much more advanced 
than the amateurs of other cities. 

6. That the big managers would arrange concerts for 
themselves in all these smaller cities and charge exor- 
bitantly, as they would have a right to do, their artists 
being debarred from appearance in the usual course. 

7. That to sum up, the Federation would be in the hands 
of Mrs. G. B. Carpenter and her little coterie. 

To defeat this financial scheme, which THE CourIER 
unearthed, Mrs. Sutro came here and was received with 
apparent favor. But it was apparent that only the clique 
existed and a pre-arranged scheme nominated an absentee 
as president who would be a mere figurehead, and so leave 
the management of the Federation in the hands of the vice- 
president, Mrs. Chandler Starr and Mrs. Dorr, who are 
reported to be staunch allies of Mrs. G. B. Carpenter. 

The proceedings at the meeting under the direction of 
Mrs. Sutro were characterized by extreme orderliness, 
but the signs of internal strife were not wanting, and it is 
known that the opposition to this accomplished woman 
was of the keenest. It is mooted in many quarters that 
Mrs. Theodore Thomas was one of the ardent workers in 
the interests of the agency business for Mrs. Carpenter, 
but this is impossible, because it would be diametrically 
opposed to the interests of the Orchestral Association, of 
which her husband is the eminent leader. 

The many suffer for the few, and the women of the 
West well deserve the snubs and sneers with which the 
East favors them, if the conduct of those chiefly inter- 
ested is any criterion of general conduct. III breeding, ill 
nature were rampant, but it was quiet and systematically 
arranged to make visitors uncomfortable. In my next 
letter I shall give some of the details of the Federation’s 
magnanimity and its capacity for unlimited ingratitude. 

Until then, to sum up in human and logical conclusion: 
Given a young, handsome, accomplished woman of ele- 
gance, taste and refinement, to whom also belongs ade- 
quate brain power, and the chances are a thousand to 
one against her, more especially if she be exquisitely 
dressed. Therefore, I was not surprised to observe from 
my little corner of vantage that, surrounded as she was 
by the chosen company of delegates as they appeared at 
the convention, Mrs. Sutro stood alone in the enemy’s 


camp. The Federation has no love for the beautiful, for 
the gentle influence, the sympathy, the ready tact, the 
clear judgment, the quick perception of right and wrong 
of a woman like Florence Clinton Sutro. With voluntary 
blindness and secret spite it prefers the scheming designs 
of tyrannical, narrow-minded, aggressive and bumptious 
arrogance on the part of egotistical semi-professional 
managers. 
* * - 

The concert given by the Spiering Quartet is probably 
the only musical event in this city which appeals to the 
public solely from the quality and character of the per- 
formance. There are no extra aids in the shape of fash- 
ion or splendor of environment. The Spiering Quartet 
gives a chamber concert of music from the classics, and 
therefore it must be all the more gratifying to this coterie 
of fine artists that their efforts for the advancement of 
music in Chicago have become more and more appreci- 
ated. 

The fourth of the season’s series, given January 14, was 
noticeable for the larger number in attendance, and the 
program was one of the most attractive yet heard. It 
opened with Weidig’s quartet in D minor, which was 
practically a first performance of this gifted artist’s work. 
I remember hearing it in manuscript at the first concert 
given by the Chicago Manuscript Society, and describing 
in these columns the notable originality and charm of the 
composition. A second hearing confirms the excellent 
impression. Mr. Weidig has a fine sense of melody and 
elaborates upon his very musical themes in a manner 
which affords scope for each member of the quartet to 
display his technic. There is more individual solo work 
in the quartet than is found in most concerted music, and 
comes as a delightful variation to a great deal that is 
often monotonous in chamber music. It is a work that 
can be recommended for any string quartet, as it will well 
repay for the time and study necessary. Mr. Weidig is 
the viola player of the Spiering Quartet and known as 
one of the finest composers of America. His latest quar- 
tet places him in the front rank of the younger genera- 
tion of composers, whether they be Americans or Euro- 
peans. It was beautifully played, the artists working con 
amore to do justice to Mr. Weidig’s work. The Schubert 
quartet was interpreted with musicianly skill under the 
excellent leadership of Mr. Spiering, while the Brahms 
quartet elicited warm applause. 

Emil Liebling, always most popular, made a welcome 
reappearance, and truly surpassed himself in his ensemble 
playing. The following is the program in detail: 

CIEE OU BP BENE, co cce sons cwcscscrcccucessens Weidig 
Allegro con brio. 
Adagio ma non troppo. 
Scherzo (Allegro vivo). 
Finale (Allegro non troppo). 


Quartet for piano, violin and ‘cello, in G minor. 
De ed ect eendnadicn 406+ ae ta on dee Brahms 


.eee..- Schubert 

Special encouragement should be given to the Spiering 
concerts as there is such an excellent endeavor to do the 
greatest good to the greatest possible number. At every 
concert some local celebrity has been engaged, which 





shows that Theodore Spiering recognizes the necessity of 
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**Caprice” was entrancing. 
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Concerts, 
Musicales and Recitals. 


Address care of The Musical Courier. 
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play another piece. 








NEW YORK. 





The New York Times, New York.—Mr. Carl at the organ proved himself one of 
the foremost manipulators of this difficult instrument. 


His playing of the Guilmant 
ov” 


The Tribune, New York.—Mr. Carl's programs are notably interesting. 


New York Herald.—The event of the afternoon was Hindel’s Concerto in B flat, 
for organ and orchestra, with cadenzas by Guilmant, given for the first time in America, 
with Mr. William C. Carl, of New York, at the organ. The work and its interpretation 
were enthusiastically received, and Mr. Carl was compelled to contribute another number. 


The Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa.—Mr. Carl won the merited applause of the immense 
audience by his skillful manipulation of the great organ, in the rendition of his attractive 
numbers. After the auditorium, with a eames capacity of 1,500, had been filled, fully as 
many more persons, it is estimated, were unab 


ie to gain admittance. 


The Boston Herald —It aroused the audience to enthusiasm and the applause did 
not cease until Mr. Carl came forward to bow his respects twice, and then went back to 


For open dates address ————— 


9 West 22d Street, NEW YORK. 
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the Chicago public hearing now and again our distin 


guished artists. 
e) ot 


The broad-minded, liberal policy of the J. A. Norris 
Company, which has resulted in a large insrease of busi- 


ness, rendered the enlargement of their premises imper- 


ative. These warerooms, at which three of the prtncipal 
manufacturers of the country are exclusively represented, 
can be classed as among the handsomest on Wabash 


avenue. The Mason & Hamlin Hall, which is situated 
above, is decidedly the most attractive of the smaller halls 
The scheme of decoration, beautifully blended in green 
and gold, is carried throughout the building; the lighting 
and acoustic arrangements are perfect. The hall, with a 
seating capacity of 300, has been the scene of several high 
class entertainments, and the J. A. Norris Company con- 
templates giving a brilliant entertainment, at which some 
of the principal artists will be heard. 


> . > 


The reception given to Alex. Guilmant by the Chicago 
Manuscript Society, of which Frederic Grant Gleason is 
president, gathered a crowd of musicians not usually in 
evidence at the same moment, for the organists arrived 
in droves Preceding the reception, Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, Genevieve Clark Wilson, George Hamlin, P. C 
Lutkin, Clarence Dickinson, Walter Unger, Jessie Gay- 
nor, Edmund Schuecker and George Ellsworth Holmes 
were heard in compositions of home manufacture. The 
work certainly reflected much credit upon local artists, 
who one and all contributed to make the affair a success. 
P. D. De Coster was much to the fore, for what reason 
it would be interesting to fathom. He has little right to 
a place with such composers as Gleason, Schoenfeld or 
Weidig. But possibly there are all powerful reasons ior 
his introduction twice on the same program. 

Despite the fact that eminent artists had refused all 
encores and that it was an unwritten law that none should 
be allowed, Mr. De Coster kindly and generously volun- 
teered to play yet another selection of his own composi- 
tion, which took the form of a whistling song played on 
the organ. How was it managed? The question is un- 
answerable, but it might be interesting to know the im- 
pression produced on Guilmant by this evidence of Chi- 
cago talent. 

With the exception of the De Coster episode the pro- 
zram was excellent, and after the concert a delightful re- 
union was held. 

The Liebling Amateurs gave their weekly reunion last 
Saturday, presenting the following program: 

Piano Quartet, Egmont overture............. Beethoven 
Misses Marshall and Wood, Catlin and Adams. 


ints MR ris 6 cides Wilk 0 04 tues ee ve's09 enews Bendel 
Miss Sloman. 

Prelude ... endieen sae 

Le faa 68 ae + ong 409 Hao RA DERE b060 Coe sn neds Chopin 


Miss Cushing. 
Duet, Symphony E flat, first movement.......... Haydn 
Miss Rose and Mr. Liebling. 
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Miss Heineman 
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Miss Perry 
Barcarolle <0pgedaeteaddtes . .Rubinstein 
Miss Fisher 
At a charming musicale given by Mr. and Mrs 
Edwin Scott Matthews Thursday in last week, a talented 
reader, Mrs. Alice de Vol, was heard in various difficult 


and interesting selections. She is a woman of exceeding 


culture and refinement, speaks remarkably well, is grac« 
ful and intellectual, and would be an acquisition to the 
Mrs. de V« 


professional ranks lis very versatile, and was 


heard in dramatic work and also selections in a lighter 
vein. Her greatest success was obtained in her declaim 
ing of H. G. Bell’s dramatic poem, “The Uncle,” in 
which she had piano accompaniment. Hearing this so 
ably done brought back recollections of London and 
Sir Henry Irving’s first appearance at a concert some 
where about June, 1883, when he recited this sam: 
“Uncle,” with Sir Julius Benedict at the piano, and it 


was Sir Julius’ piano arrangement which Mrs. De Vol 
had selected for her accompanist. The vocal numbers of 
the program were given by Thomas Taylor Drill, who 
proved himself an admirable interpreter of ballad oratorio 
and operatic Mr. Drill favorite for 


private concerts and musicales, and has been much sought 


music. is a great 
after by hostesses noted for giving good musical enter 
tainments. 

Chicago concert-goers all know and admire Clarence | 
Eddy, who has been identified with musical Chicago for 
so many years. During a great part of his residence in 
this city, in fact since the organization of the Chicago 
of ago, Mr 
Eddy has been associated with the faculty of that in- 
stitution. President Kayzer, who is at the head of the 
school, is a warm personal friend of the organist, and has 


Eddy’s visit to the city the occa 


Conservatory Music a dozen or so years 


determined to make Mr 
sion of a concert in his honor, in which he shall be sur 
rounded by artists of the highest rank. To this end he 
has engaged the auditorium, whose great organ is one 
of the finest in the country, and which, by the way, was 
fedicated by Mr. Eddy when the building was completed 
and has arranged with Theodore ‘thomas for the support 
of the entire Chicago Orchestra under his personal direc 
tion. To make the program as diversified and strong a 
possible, Godowsky, the famous Russian pianist, will also 
Signor Marescalchi and Miss Grace Buck will 
settled 


appear. 
sing. Tuesday evening, February 
upon as the date of this most interesting affair 

No artist has done more than Clarence Eddy to estab 
lish the musical reputation of this city in the East and 
He is invariably referred to as the great Chicago 


15, has been 


ibroad. 
organist, and is exceedingly proud of the city in which he 
first won recognition as a virtuoso. A series of a hundred 
which no composition 


Hall 


was repeated, 
ago, added 


organ recitals in 


given at the old Hershey some years 
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nuch to his rapidly growing reputation, and he has dedi 
cated many of the organs in America built during ‘the last 
In Europe he is given a place with the leading 


ol 


ten years 


organists, and has received the rare distinction an 


honorary membership in the most famous of the foreign 
the 


| eopold (i dowsky, 


musical societies St. Cecelia Academy of Rome 


who will play a concerto with the 


was a protégé of Saint 
the 


orchestra and two solo numbers, 


Saéns, the French composer and master, and young 


Russian has realized the extravagant prophecies made by 


his teacher ten years ago. He is by many considered the 


cqual of any of the great pianists and the superior of most 
ithem. Technically, he has no equal among them, an’! 
in beauty and delicacy of touch, in style and in interpreta 


tion he is all that a great artist should be. Marescalchi, 


who will contribute the principal vocal number of the 
evening, was with Patti for several seasons, has a fine 
voice and knows how to use it here are some details 
of the program that have not yet been settled by Mr 


Kayzer, but he is confident that, as a whole, it will com 
pare favorably with any ever presented in this city 

Miss Mary Wood Chase, whose recent appearance in 
recital here evoked so much favorable comment, has among 
others received the following from Der Westen, of which 
this is a translation: 


Ihe concert given last Wednesday evening in Handel 
Hall by the pianist Miss Mary Wood Chase, educated in 
the Imperial German capitol, and the soprano, Miss Helen 
Buckley, already favorably known here, was not only 
very well attended, but also accompanied by great ar 
tistic entered into the front rank of 
Chicago piano virtuosoi with her technically perfected in 
terpretations inspired by genuine artistic temperament and 
remarkable musical intelligence 

She was required by the enthusiastic audience to give 
several encore numbers 


success Miss Chase 


Miss Chase appears before the Mozart Club, of Day 
ton, Ohio, giving a piano lecture-recital February 10 
In Salem, Ohio, piano lecture-recital, February 11, and, 
in conjunction with Genevieve Clark Wilson, a piano and 
song recital before the Tuesday Musicale, Kalamazoo 
Mich., February 8 

A slip of the pen when describing Mr. Armstrong’s 
lecture caused me to write Sir Arthur Sullivan and Si: 
\. Mackenzie as helpers in the movement of uniting the 
composers of both America and England. The two to 
whom Mr. Armstrong spoke of the matter were Fuller 
Maitland and Frederic Cowen Both these gentlemen 


expressed their willingness to render all possible aid in 
the matter. 
L. G. Gottschalk, Gottschalk School, is 


not only fortunate in his faculty, but in his pupils’ success 


of the Lyric 
Among others who have been connected with the Gotts 
chalk may be 
mentioned C Sauer, baritone, with Olson Company 
Miss Elise the talented Clara 
Schumann Concert Company; Miss Marie Delafontain« 
last year the Schu 
Fred Logan, assistant conductor of th« 


institution, and who traveling, 


H 


Reimer, 


are now 


pianist, with the 


soprano, re-engaged from by Clara 


mann Orchestra; 
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Andrews iis Company. Among the teachers, Mrs. 
Virginia Knight Logan, soprano, and Mrs. Eleanor M. 
Fisher, accompanist, both from the Gottschalk Lyric 
School, are concertising in Iowa during the holidays. 
Mr. Gottschalk himself singing with success at Clarence 
Eddy’s organ recital at Valparaiso, Ind., last week. 

The music at the University under the direction of 
Wardner Williams ranks with the most important in the 
city. At all entertainments good artists are heard, and 
the concert given on Thursday last was no exception to the 
usual excellence. The program enlisted the services of 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. Christine Nilsson- 
Drier, Miss Marie Carter, S. H. Clark and the orchestra 
and chorus of the University. Mr. Williams has done ad- 
mirable work in the musical department, and there is no 
reason why it should not assume great proportions so that 
it can compete with the other departments 


* * * 


No less than four important concerts arranged for one 
evening. How can justice be done by your correspond- 
ent for any one of them? In Central Music Hall, Harry 
Truax had a benefit concert at which no less an artist 
than Max Bendix appeared. Miss Helen Buckley, Miss 
Grace Nelson, Messrs. Seeboeck, Miss McCarrell Cassidy 
and Corberry added their adequate services, while that 
consummate artist George Ellsworth Holmes was also 
on the program. So much that was good should have 
gathered an immense audience, but a recital by Guilmant 
in Steinway Hall, a testimonial concert to Phinney (the 
Iowa bandmaster) at the Auditorium, and the Chicago 
University concert detracted from the attendance. Young 
Mr. Truax has an excellent voice and is a most promis- 
ing singer, for whose tuition Mrs. Fox, the prominent 
singing teacher, is responsible. That Mr. Truax has 
profited by the talented lady’s instruction was proved by 
his interpretation of Mendelssohn’s “Is Not His Word 
Like a Fire” from “Elijah.” 

His enunciation is good, and method of voice produc- 
tion admirable and there is every reason to suppose that 
a stay in Italy, for which the benefit concert was intended 
to pave the way, would be beneficial. The fad grows. 
Notwithstanding the good teachers here, they’re bound to 
go to Italy or some other musical spot. “No success can 
be obtained here without,” says the average young singer. 
But stay, let me cite an instance of accomplished vocal- 
ism. What about George Hamlin? He is the most suc- 
cessful singer of the West and he is purely an example of 
American tuition, training and hard work. 

A few moments only can be devoted to each event when 
sO many are given at one time, and it is a case of rushing 
from one place to another the livelong evening. There 
was but little time to spare for Guilmant, who gave the 
first of two farewell performances. The organists, of 
course, gathered in full force and profited by the eminent 
master’s performance. From there to the Auditorium, 
where the band of the Seventh Regiment, under the di- 
rection of Ellis Brooks, was playing stirring marches, &c., 
in aid of the Iowa band which had sufiered through the 
recent disaster at the Coliseum. The soloists were Master 
George Meader, the boy contralto, about whom so much 
had been said; Mr. Kelland (where did he hail from to 
sing “True Till Death?”) and Mrs. Harriet Dement Pack- 
ard. I was extremely sorry to miss this talented lady's 
performance, as she is an artist of whom much will be 
heard in the future. As I am unable to speak of her per- 
formance on Thursday night, I have quoted a few notices 
given to Mrs. Packard upon her several recent appear- 
ances in the West: 

Mrs. Packard won the hearts of her hearers from her 
first appearance, and they were loath to see her go. She 
has a highly cultivated soprano voice of great range and 
rich quality; her voice is under perfect control, and she 
puts much life and expression into her singing, and im- 
pressed all as having a thorough knowledge of the art of 
singing. She was repeatedly encored, and her rendering 
of the “Last Rose of Summer” was beyond description.— 
Evening Mail, Galesburg, III. 





Her voice is of beautiful quality and charmingly sweet, 
and her rendition is delicately finished and artistic. —Re- 
publican Register, Galesburg, III. 





Mrs. Packard carried off the honors of the evening. 
Her exquisite voice, together with her sympathetic, artis- 
tic temperament, gave her singing a power that won her 





audience from the start and held them by its oie diannekk. 
out her numbers.—Morning News, Galesburg, IIl. 





The next soloist on the program was Harriet Dement 
Packard; yesterday this lady was a stranger, but to-day her 


| name is on the lips of everyone who heard her sing. Nev- 


er before in this city has such singing heen listened to. 
Mrs. Packard’s is a pure soprano, and flows in easy ca- 
dence, always sweet, even in dramatic lines. The effect of 
her singing is electrical, thrilling in its intensity. Her 
numbers on the program were a tax upun any singer, but 
she was obliged to respond to encores after each number, 
the last time singing “The Last Rose of Summer.”—Daily 
Tribune, Kokomo, Ind. 


Mrs. Packard is possessed of a powerful suprano voice, 
full, clear and sweet, and a presence at once charming and 
magnetic. She sings with little effort but great force, 
her voice filling the large audience room so that the most 
delicate phrasing (and Mrs. Packard phrases in the most 
finished manner) could be caught by her hearers in any 
part of the room. She was tendered an ovation in point 
of applause at the close of her numbers which were one of 
~ features of the convention.—Ottawa Journal, Ottawa, 


At the Lexington Hotel last Wednesday, an excellent 
concert was given under the direction of several promi- 
nent women. The pianist was that charming musician 
Marie Cobb. I have repeatedly spoken of the Californian 
artist’s touch and technic, and there is little to add to the 
encomiums already given. Both as artist and teacher 
she is one of the best in Chicago. 

The Chicago Evening Post, referring to the Spiering 
Quartet concert last week, gives the following notice to 
Mr. Liebling’s performance: 

The second number was Brahms’ quartet in G minor— 
an intricate and splendid work, but not free from padding. 
The andante, third movement, is, however, quite perfect, 
while the final movement, presto (rondo a la Zingarese), is i 
a veritable tour de force, demanding great brilliancy from 
the pianist, whose work is paramount. Mr. Liebling, the 
pianist, last night gave an admirable interpretation of this 
fascinating movement. 

In regard to the playing of the quartet the Evening Post 
says: 

_The fourth concert of the Spiering Quartet, given last 
night at Handel Hall, was the most successful and inter- 
esting of the season. The organization headed its pro- 
gram with a work of one of its own members. Adolph 
Weidig, the viola player, was the hero of the evening, and 
it was doubtless the first preformance of his quartet that 
attracted the largest and finest audience the organization 
has ever had. Musical (professional) Chicago was largely 
represented, and it liberally bestowed its appreciation upon 
a really meritorious composition. Mr. Weidig’s quartet 
in D minor is not an even nor a profound work, but it has 
many pleasing and fine themes. The first movement is 
decidedly original. 

Between this number and the final one, Schubert's quar- 
tet in E flat major, the contrast was most striking. Schu- 
bert’s composition seemed far too brief, so condensed, 
beautiful and melodious is it. It is not as academic as 
Brahms’, but much more direct and irresistible in its emo- 
tional appeal. 

Altogether the concert was a most delightful one, and 
the applause was as abundant as it was hearty. The pres- 
ence of so large and critical an audience naturally spurred 
the musicians to special pains, and the result was smooth 
and generally satisfactory work. 

- Those ever popular artists, Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell 
Young, whose combined talents are utilized to the benefit 
of their hearers, had the encouragment they so merit dur- 
ing their Western tour. Some of their press notices will 
be printed in this column next week. 

The Sherwood Club gave the fourth soirée of the season 
last night at Lyon & Healy Hall, with the assistance of 
two local artists, Miss Eva Wycoff and Herman Diestel. 
The Sherwoods interpreted a most attractive program. 

A Kowalski pupil, Miss Anna Griewisch, was engaged 
by the Rev. Mr. Thomas, of the People’s Church, last 
Sunday. The young vocalist is reported to have done 
excellent service and will doubtless be heard there again. 


*_ * * 


A popular rendezvous for musicians should be Suite 
1015-1016 Steinway Hall, where Madame Hess-Burr has 
lately removed her studio. She can now be reached from 
north, south, east and west. The growth of Madame 
Hess-Burr’s school of vocal art has rendered this change 
necessary, and in her commodious new quarters the 
school, under the good management of Frank Hannah, 
will continue its prosperity. Artists desiring the coach- 


ing, repertory and finishing touches for which Madame 
Hess-Burr has long been famed, will find her present 
location very corivenient, as Steinway Hall is so centrally 
located and well managed. 


* * * 


Robert W. Stevens made his professional début at his 
concert given in Central Music Hall with the assistance 
of the Thomas Orchestra. In his playing he showed brill- 
iant powers and promise of future distinction. He has 
technic far above the ordinary player, considerable in- 
tellectuality and undeniable evidence of the work which 
goes so far toward accomplishing success. Here are a 
few of the daily paper notices given to Mr. Stevens: 


Robert W. Stevens, last heard in concert in the summer 
series given by members of the Chicago Orchestra more 
than two years ago, made his reappearance at Central 
Music Hall last night. The Chicago Orchestra, under Mr. 
Thomas’ direction, assisted. 

Mr. Stevens, since his absence from the concert room, 
has studied with Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, and last evening 
demonstrated really notable advance in his work. The 
numbers selected by him for performance were Schu 
mann’s A minor concerto, op. 54; the Henselt concerto in 
F minor, op. 16, and Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polo- 
naise, Op. 22 

The young pianist is possessed of excellent technic and, 
a quality previously lacking in his performances, sense of 
color. In this respect it is, as well as in the matter of 
technic, refinement and finish, that he has gained. The 
matter of temperament is another question. But with the 
degree of advance that has marked his career in the last 
two years, which he so excellently demonstrated last night, 
Mr. Stevens is a pianist to be reckoned upon. While the 
young soloist is more or less unsteady when it comes to 
playing with orchestral accompaniments, it must be said 
that those afforded by the orchestra last night, particularly 
in the Henselt, were far from satisfactory. Mr. Stevens 
was well received by his audience, which included M. Guil- 
mant. 

Beethoven, Wagner and Bach were represented in the 
orchestral portion of the program. 





It takes considerable courage for a young pianist to se- 
cure Central Music Hall and engage the Chicago Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Theodore Thomas, for a début, 
but that was to the credit of Robert W. Stevens last even- 
ing. Mr. Stevens, at present with the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, was a prize pupil of W. H. Sherwood, and during the 
past two years has studied with Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
That his quiet labors, as far as the public was concerned, 
were not in vain was demonstrated last evening, for he 
won the serious attention and commendation of a critical 
audience. His work was marked by a sincerity and finish 
of expression that led to the belief that considerable may 
be expected of him in the near future. His first selection 
was the Schumann concerto, A minor, op. 54. In re- 
sponse to a hearty encore he gave “Traumerie.” His 
final number was Henselt’s concerto, F minor, op. 16. 
The program was interesting in its entirety, and the or- 
chestra did beautiful work as usual 





Central Music Hall was occupied by Robert W. Ste- 
vens, a promising young pianist, who was supported by 
the Chicago Orchestra, and also by friends who turned 
out in complimentary numbers to encourage the débutant. 
Mr. Stevens played the Schumann A minor Concerto and 
the Henselt F minor Concerto as his special evidence of 
attainment, and created an exceedingly favorable impres- 
sion by his brilliant tone and excellent poise. It could 
scarcely be said that he has yet arrived at the point of 
distinction, as he lacks style and elasticity, and his phras- 
ing is not always clear, but his work is already musicianly 
and is likely to develop the artistic phrases later on. His 
first important appearance must certainly be regarded as 
successful, and he may well feel encouraged to continue 
the work, which should win for him a fine position. There 
were several orchestral numbers on the program, all played 
with the accustomed skill of the Chicago Orchestra. 


Robert W. Stevens, a young Chicago pianist, who has 
been heard here in private recitals and in some minor con- 
certs, made what was virtually his formal début before the 
local public last evening in Central Music Hall before a 
moderately large and decidedly friendly audience. The 
pianist was supported by the Chicago Orchestra under 
Theodore Thomas, and Mr. Stevens’ program numbers 
included the Schumann Concerto in A minor, Op. 54; 
Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Grand Polonaise, and the 
Henselt F minor Concerto, op. 16. His work shows a 
firm and thoroughly adequate technic, considerable rich- 
ness of coloring and intelligence. Considering that he is 
not yet completely at home in playing with orchestra, he 
displays abundant confidence and self-command. The ren- 
dering of the Chopin number and the first of the con- 
certos was admirable, even conceding that the pianist is 
still lacking in certain qualities of temperament. With 
his manifest talent, his technical equipment and his general 
mastery of his art, he should make a very interesting per- 
former, his work promising that with coming maturity 
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he will broaden and secure a more brilliant style. 


“Waldweben, ” Bach's 


ven overture, “Coriolanus,” the 
from “Koenigs- 


“Air” and Humperdinck’s “Hellafest,” 
kinder.” 

Mrs. Sara Sayles Gilpin sends me a picture of her charm- 
ing self on an attractive circular which states that she has 
entered the profession and is open for engagements. Mrs. 
Gilpin, of whom I have repeatedly written, is one of the 
accomplished pianists of Chicago, a thoroughly reliable 
and conscientious artist, whose musical temperament and 
scholarship are evidenced at all her performances. Under 
proper management, Mrs. Gilpin should have entire suc- 
cess, as few of the younger generation are so finished in 
their method of playing. 

Miss Ella Scheib has been selected again by the Ama- 
teurs to play at their general concert. I understand that 
her performance has been at all times specially meritori- 
ous and induced the authorities to place her as a special 
“draw” on the program. Theodore Spiering, Herman 
Diestel and Sidney P. Biden are the assisting soloists. 
The program is devoted to works of Tschaikowsky. 


The Jacobsohn Orchestral Club gave a concert last 
night at Austin, with the assistance of Clarence Bird. The 
last named is a talented pianist studying with Mrs. Go- 


dowsky. 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel gave a song recital last 
night in Steinway Hall. There was a good attendance. 
It was announced as a farewell concert. Both the gifted 
artists are not contemplating another American visit just 
Another appearance, making the second fare- 
well concert, will be Monday next. The programs are 
long and characteristic of the Henschel method, 
so well liked and admired. 


at present. 


which is 


The program of Friday was: 
Ge ee eae eee ee ee es Sn eng Fone ae Paisiello 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
5 8 ES eM ee ° eee Handel 
Recitative and Aria from Allessandro............. Handel 


Mrs. Henschel. 
Cavatina from I] maestro di Musica Pergolesi 
The Haremkeeper’s Song from II Seraglio........ Mozart 
Crugantino’s Song from Claudine (1790)......Beethoven 
Mr. Henschel. 


re, Pr. 6. ce nedecetneeeuss cone Henschel 

PE Sos 6.6 SS obs . Schumann 

ee MG SENG GR. 65k cee wbsd eG iy 66be tense Brahms 
Mrs. Henschel. 

ava aic nce cen eke seneang teens tae os . Schubert 

TY aia on 2 6 00 kn ome ose ee eR Eye 44h een . Franz | 

Es blinkt der T hau. Seer ere ae eee Rubinstein 
Mr. Henschel 

ee I obs ccexedewe teens beter ees Henschel 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 

Irish Folk Song POTTTTTILTL TT TTT) LIT ee Foote 

go te SR Sr a a ee ears oe os Sgambati 

I NE TONS 65 5 os «hike d1n6o0 baeb Us ondeas Massenet 
Mrs. Henschel. 

Ballad—Archibald Douglas. Loewe 


Mr. Henschel. 
Duet from Les Voitoures versees 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 

Monday it is as follows: 
Duet 


- Boieldieu 


. Martini 


Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 


Sacred Song, Vergissmeinnicht..................... Bach 
Recitative and Aria from Acis and Galatea........Handel | 
Mr. Henschel. 
Cavatina—Splaggye amate. .. 2.0.2... ccccccccccecses Gluck | 
NE eh oe, ces oe tibk en eeben oc 0% Old French | 
SE in 5 anh ale whincn som Old Irish | 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Four Songs from Die Winterreise........... . Schubert 
Der Lindenbaum. 
Die Krahe. 
Letzte Hoffnung. 
Der Leiermann. 
Mr. Henschel. 
Lithauisches Lied. . .Chopin 
ee eee Brahms 
CE ee dno sec angeeny e's Brahms 
Mrs. Henschel 
pew POON air 55d 0.05.5 5046 seve 05550085 Henschel 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
Two Venetian Boat Songs...........ce.ceee-> Schumann 
nek Mn aa CW be aE ts dod Rubinstein 
Ballad—Jung Dieterich...................0-00e: Henschel 
Mr. Henschel. 
There Was an Ancient King.................... Henschel 
ae eer ee .. Henschel 
Dt ade 6-00 «4 app ctidene tutes Vades We% . Hervey 
Mrs. Henschel 
Duet—Don Pasquale. . Donizetti 


Victor Heinze, the distinguished pianist and teacher, 
and chief Leschetizky representative in Chicago, where 
he has resided for the past six years, will next Friday 
present to the public his pupil Elsie Haggard. She is but 


Flavie Van den Hende, 


The Beigian ’Celliste. 


Soloist with Thomas, Damrosch, 
Van der Stucken and other noted 
orchestras. 

“ That ‘graceful fartist..Miss Van 
den Hende, Played. three elighetul 
tions for“the 'cello™ ‘with delightful 
tone and expression.”—New York 
Herald, April 23, 1807. 

Address FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE 








| 
The 
orchestra supported him well in the concertos and gave 
an interesting and varied program, including the Beetho- 








73 West 89th St., New York. 


fifteen years old and has studied exclusively with Mr. 
Heinze, commencing with him five years ago. After this 
comparatively short period of tuition, she will make her 
first appearance, not as an artist nor as a prodigy, but 
challenges criticism in the following varied and difficult 
program: 

Prelude and Fugue in F minor...................Bach 
If I Were a Bird (Si Oisseau j’etais).............Henselt 
URS Pe a las Gees Leschetizky 
Hark, Hark, the Lark. ......Schubert-Liszt 
Magic Fire Scene from the W alkiire ere Wagner-Brassin 
Valse in E mPaains sns5-2* +5 +o ye err $40 
Sonate, op. 53 (Waldstein).. . Beethoven 
Nocturnes, op. 72, No. 1, and op. Chopin 


EE, CI , Do, eed icensceed Mawdeieode Chopin 
ME ais « » tye bh wiciey ge Saeabaineaae Chopin 
REGED SIDS 60 owvesccccecse . Schubert-Taussig 


It has been found necessary to change the date of the 
next concert of the Spiering Quartet from the 15th to the 
17th of February. The program will comprise quartets by 
Haydn and Dvorak. 

The second of the series given by the American Con- 
servatory will take place Thursday, February 3, in Kim 
ball Rehearsal Hall. The Misses Grace Dudley and Edith 
Mills will interpret the following program: 

Pastorale seaaaies . Scarlatti-Tausig 
Capriccio sb seseb ces so Sens 03 set eee 
| Ballade op. 47.. hopin 
Romanza op. 28, "No. 2. See 
We See Pe MMs cvocndecey cubeen ee edesenen Moszkowski 


Miss Miles. 
PONE PY Si 500853 a petnvccs pcusdesaess ns Johns 
OE PR CEI PR SARS ae Per eee Lang 
Wood Murmurings. . .Grieg 
Shepherd and Shepherdess. CR ere re Graun 
Two Marionettes. .Cooke 


"Miss Dudley. — ere 
SI Boa Seiten aed Goce innit db Crawde tds Seiss 


Cas I te a ie noo <i ne Ss 0Viewecses Whiting 
Miss Miles. 
L-CS |. counsaseaesee eckasewnctsedent Tosti 
LANE Ws 5 Riv: xind coy 00.90.0000 ae Setlenns an neeee 
ees dicate Shave 6 6086005s re We buas as denece weet 
A Song of Morning.. ..Cowen 
Thoughts of Sunrise.. .Cowen 
Miss Dudley. 
I a SE re Bernard 


Miss Miles. 
Orchestral part on second piano by Mr. Spencer. 
Interesting song recitals are those given by Miss Eva 
Emmet Wycoff. The varied, 
songs of different nations, and 
For church or club entertainments the musical evening as 
given by Miss Wycoff forms a delightful, refined and en- 


programs are comprising 


oratorio operatic arias. 


entertainment. 

Under the direction of Henry Schoenefeld, the 
mania Mannerchor gives its second soirée to-night, 
Miss Catherine Hall, Madame Cohn, and Master George 
Meader are the soloists with the Mannerchor. Miss Hall’s 
it establishes 
the club 


joyable 
Ger- 
when 


as at 


engagement is peculiarly gratifying, 
once her position among the younger violinists, 
having the reputation of holding some of the best miscel 
laneous entertainments in the city and only employing the 
best talent. 

The management of the 
itself on an unusually good string instrument department 
Thursday last the juvenile string orchestra, consisting of 


American Conservatory prides 


twenty young boys and girls, and the Vilim Orchestral 
Club of thirty-five pieces, composed almost entirely of 
conservatory pupils, gave a very creditable concert at 


Kimball Hall. a teacher 
and violinist, 
professional work, is the conductor of the organization 

Besides the numbers some 
work was done by several advanced students in Dvorak’s 
for two violins, ’cello and organ. Mrs 
Bruce Smith capable assistance 


Joseph Vilim, widely known as 


who has trained many young violinists for 
regular orchestral clever 
Bagatellen, 
Forrest and Cyril 
with several good vocal numbers 
The of which J. J 
is president, is a credit to Chicago enterprise, 


gave 


Hattstaedt 
its manage- 


American Conservatory, 


and its policy is 


then, 


ment is distinguished for thoroughness, 
of the most liberal description. Is it 
that this is one of the most flourishing institutions in the 


any wonder, 
country? 

Director Hattstaedt, of 
during each school year arranges 
the special purpose of affording the most advanced pupils 


PAUL WIALLARD, Tenor, 


Officer d’'Academie of France; Member of the Faculty of Arts of 
val University. 


Ss. 
tion, Dramatic Action, Facial Expression. 
French and ae Repertoires. 
Letters of and i from the Nationa] Conservatory of Paris, 
A. Thomas, —— Sweet, , Faure, Tschaikowsky, Jean de Reszke, Plancon 
and Paderewski, ete. 


Studio: 509 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 42d St.), NEW YORK. 


the American 


a series of recitals for 





A 








Mme. LAURA 


DANZIGER-ROSEBAULT, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


“ Her playing a revelation.”—Zerlin Tagediatt. 

“ Audience enthusiastic.”"—New York Herald. 

“ Foreign approval indorsed here."—New York Sun 
* Great musical feeling.”"— New York Staats-Zeitung 


Address STEINWAY HALL, 


or San Remo Hotel, New York 
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an opportunity to give a full program of selected com- 
positions. The first one of the season’s series took place 
Wednesday afternoon, January 12, in Kimball Hall, the 
performers being Miss Pearl Bird, Miss Jessie Lynde 
Hopkins and Cyril Bruce Smith. Miss Bird, who studied 
several years with J. Clarke Williams and J. J. Hattstaedt, 
played with repose, and her eight numbers distin- 
guished herself for fluency of technic and earnest, intelli- 
gent work. 

Miss Hopkins, a pupil of Karleton Hackett, has a con- 
tralto voice of fine quality under excellent control. Her 
best work was done in the cycle of songs by Von Fieletz, 
which she interpreted with unusual warmth and dramatic 


in 


expression. 

Cyril B. Smith sang a group of songs in an artistic man- 
He was much applauded after singing the difficult 
“O; Ruddier than the Cherry,” from Handel’s “Acis 
Miss Emma Fuller accompanied credit- 


ner. 
aria, 
and Galatea.” 
ably. 

The second musicale was given at the American Con- 
servatory, in Kimball Hall, last Wednesday. 

The August Hyllested advanced pupils gave the follow- 
ing program last Friday afternoon: 
Beethoven 


eS eee 7 te er eee 
Miss Paula Markus. 
Gasbtinn, Gemnits 5 kxtpthienscandcunsaxseccesax Rossini 
Miss E. Aurelius 
Ballade, op. 47. .Chopin 
 b-a50 5 nested ai "| Wieniawski 
T. Levin 
TOES DAOOOUDs < cs icntesdc tinanehaeteie ——_—— --- 


Rhaps« die 


Mrs. Enid Strasburg-Myers. 


* . * 


Miss Jeannette Durno gave a piano recital in Steinway 
Hall Thursday last week. Other engagements pre- 
vented more than a few minutes’ attendance, but in that 
short time I heard much that was good, and all the papers 
next morning spoke in unqualified terms praising her per- 
formance 

The Chicago Musical 
concert with full orchestra, to take place in Central Music 
Hall Tuesday of the most 
virtuosi institution 


in 


College announces a faculty 


February 1. Some 


this 


evening, 
connected with 
will take part. A novelty in the form of a concerto for 
the violin will introduced by Bernhard Listemann. 
The composition is by Fritz Listemann, a brother of the 
It is said to be a work taking high 
The baritone, 


eminent famous 


be 


celebrated violinist 
rank among compositions for the violin 


John R. Ortengren, also has something new for the 
Chicago public. He will sing the “Wood Nymph,” by 
Ackerman. This well known Swedish composer has 


and presented him 

The trio “Voga, 
Campana, will sung Miss Carrie F. 
Edna M. Crawford, soprano, and Mabel 
contralto. Walter R. Knupfer and Maurice 
the pianists of the evening. Mr. Knupfer 
Hungarian Fantaisie, Liszt, and Mr. Rosenfeld 
will play the Concerto, op. 20, Wieniawski. The David- 
off Concerto for violoncello will be given by Franz Wag- 
ner. The Felix Borowski, will 
direct the orchestra, which will play the overture “Fingal’s 
Cave,” Mendelssohn, Borowski’s “Petit Suite,” and the 
“Dances from Henry VIII.,” by German 


Ortengren, 
copy 


dedicated the song to Mr 
with the manuscript 
Voga,” by 
Lindley, soprano, 
F. Shorey, 
Rosenfeld 
gives the 


original 


be by 


are 


famous young composer, 


*_* * * 


ORCHESTRA FOURTEENTH 
CONCERT. 


THE THOMAS 





SERENA SWABACKER AND Emit Barf 





A program arranged in a masterly manner to cater to 
popular taste drew full houses at the orchestral home, 
the Auditorium, this week. While containing no compo- 
sition of a native composer, which ought to be included 


in a popular program, many and varied nationalities were 


Sousa’s Concerts. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor. 





| 
| MAUD REESE-DAVIES, Soprano. 








JENNIE HOYLE, Violiniste 


Feb. 6, St. Lonis, Mo, Feb. 10, Canton, Ill. 


Feb. 7, Jacksonville, lil. Feb. 10, Galesburg, Ill. 
Feb. 7, Springficid, Ill. Feb. 11, Princeton, Ill. 
Feb. 8, Decatar, Ill. Feb. 11, Arora, Ill. 
Feb. 8, Bloomington, Ill. Feb. 12, Jolict, Ill. 


Feb. 9, Lincoln, Ill. Feb. 12, Ottawa, Ill. 


Feb. 9, Peoria, Ill. 
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represented. Beginning with the Russian music, without 
which no orchestral program is now complete. Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Marche Slave” made a fine opening for an 
afternoon of music which included works of Schumann, 
Schubert, Gounod, Wieniawski, Weber, César Franck 
and Wagner. 

The orchestral body, in anticipation of a somewhat 
lengthy tour next month, seemingly anxious to leave the 
best impression and work up anticipation for their next 
appearance, February 18, was at its best, and Thomas, al- 
though conducting for a popular program with soloists, 
was in especial good humor. One of the strongest feat- 
ures since the orchestra obtained its new members has 
been the playing of the two first violins, L. Kramer and 
Emil Baré. The latter, making his first appearance as 
a soloist, created a distinctly favorable impression and 
displayed excellent qualities in his playing. This was only 
to be expected of an artist who had been four years con- 
certmaster of the Lamoureux concerts in the fastidious 
French capital, but we were hardly prepared for his mas- 
terly and scholarly interpretation. The concerto of 
Wieniawski’s, in which Mr. Baré elected to be heard, as 
calculated to display most of the qualities necessary in 
violin playing, and the virtuosity displayed by the Thomas 
Orchestra’s second concertmaster was really astonishing 
His encore number was beautifully given, and a word must 
be given to Mrs. Bruno Steindel, who played the accom- 
paniment as I have seldom heard an accompanist play. 
Mrs. Steindel is evidently a charmingly educated pianist, 
who, possibly owing to the excellent practice and training 
obtained with that accomplished ’cellist Bruno Steindel, 
understands in its truest sense the art of accompanying. 
So rare it is to find artistic and sympathetic collaboration 
in piano and violin playing that it is a gratifying duty to 
be able to record this occasion. 

Serena Swabacker, with her dainty prettiness. chic stvle 
and individuality, made a first appearance with the or- 
chestra, and succeeded in showing that here was a success- 
ful local artist in whom the artistic possibilities were strong. 
Mrs. Swabacker has sung in Paris at some of the good 
concerts there and has been heard here frequently in 
general concert work, but we were hardly prepared for 
the finished vocalism in the coloratura work which she 
displayed. Her voice is light, but of excellent carrving 
power, her French accent is perfect, and her artistic phras- 
ing and the ease with which she sings the music from 
“Philemon and Baucis” is matter for much congratulation 
The little artist scored again heavily at the concert to- 
night and was recalled several times, was loaded with 
bouquets and received such applause and appreciation as 
would have satisfied the most exacting. Her encore num- 
ber, in which she was accompanied by Mr. Quensel. was 
beautifully sung. 

The orchestra’s work was of notable quality, making the 
fourteenth concert one of the best of the season 

FLORENCE FRENCH. 


The Aschenbroedel Concert. 


L app Aschenbroedel Verein (which wonld hardlv recog- 

nize itself if called bv the title which is an English 
equivalent for its name—the Cinderella Club) isan organiza- 
tion of professional musicians which occupies its own build- 
ing, in which there is a commodious concert room, at Nos. 
144 and 146 East Eightv-sixth street. In this room a num- 
ber of concerts of chamber music are given each season for 
the edification of the club members and their families. 

One of them, of an unusual nature, was given Sunday 
afternoon. First, Miss Maud Powell and Xaver Schar- 
wenka played Beethoven’s ‘‘Kreutzer” sonata for piano 
and violin. Then Victor Herbert brought forward two 
short pieces for an unwonted combination of woodwind in- 
struments—namely, three flutes, two oboes, soprano and 
alto saxaphones, four clarinets, two bassoons, one bass 
clarinet and one contrabass clarinet. The last is a new 
instrument, which is played by its inventor, Richard Kohl. 
It has found little service as yet, though C. M. Loeffler 
made use of itin his symphonic poem brought forward in 
Boston a fortnight ago, and described in the 7rzbumne at 
the time. It is an instrument which is bound to attract at- 
tention, since it puts bass effects of a peculiarly striking 
character at the service of any orchestra leader—if he has 
one of the instruments at his command. 

The instrument excited a great amount of attention ves- 
terday, and the composition by Mr. Herbert, in which it 
had its most effective use, a humoresque, had to be 
repeated. Another novelty in the afternoon’s scheme was 
a quintet, by Bruno Oscar Klein, for soprano voice, violin, 
violoncello, horn and piano, played by Mrs. Shannah Cum- 
mings (a soprano of fine gifts and accomplishments), Miss 
Powell, Paul Miersch, Hermann Dutschke and the com- 
poser. 

At first blush one would conceive Mr. Klein’s purpose to 
have been to write a song for voice with four instruments 
obligato, but he has done a much more original and start- 
ling thing. He has treated the voice like every other 
instrument in his combination, and worked out a compo- 
sition in three movements on the lines of modern romantic 
chamber music, using the texts of three songs already used 
by Schumann as the basis of the vocal part. and, in a way, 
the poetical inspiration of the whole. The work produced 
a most decided stir among the musicians, and was really 
amazing in the mastery which it disclosed of a wholly new 


MUSICAL COURIER. 








‘Paul Jones.” 


By THE AMERICAN OpEeRA COMPANY. 





Bes “damn with faint praise” this bright and lively 
opera by Planquette as it is presented by the Castle 
Square Opera Company is not at all necessary either in 


entation can be praised heartily and with a clear con- 
science. “Ten thousand a year” stars are not shining at 
he American Theatre it is true, wrecking managers and 
bringing stockholders to grief; but a good many twinkles 
indicate the presence of less exacting musical lights, and 
the effect of them altogether is one of unmistakable brill- 
iancy. 

An opera like this of “Paul Jones” gives opportunity 
for a great variety of sentiment and humor and amusing 
burlesque, and also for picturesque scenery and costumes. 
The management has not been slow in availing itself of 
these opportunities, and some most attractive stage effects 
are presented. The first act shows the harbor of St. Malo, 
France, and gives a reminder of the famous “Pinafore” 
in its suggestions of jolly tars, foaming billows, “breezes 





WILLIAM WOLFP. 


blowing and lassies smiling.”” The cast was the best, taken 
throughout, that has been seen and heard in this city, and 
deserves record. 
Paul Jones, the celebrated nautical hero..Lizzie Macnichol 
Rufino de Martinez, a Spanish naval officer, 

Joseph F. Sheehan 
Bicoquet, a St. Malo ship chandler... Raymond Hitchcock 
Don Trocadero, Spanish Governor of the Island 


ENG? ci 5h0 rs tobeeesédcdieceahureawe Oscar Girard 
Captain Kestral, skipper of a Yankee privateer, 
John Read 
EE nT ae eae ae W. Brockmeyer 
Bouillabaise, an old smuggler................. Wm. Wolff 
Petit Pierre, fisher lad of St. Malo........ Arthur Wooley 
RE De EUR E Cnr Herman Haynes 
REY ORR Ee ER Oe eer F. S. Heck 
Yvonne, niece of Bicoquet.................44 Amy Hartley 
Chopinette, wife of Bouillabaise.......... Bessie Fairbairn 
Malaguena, niece of Don Trocadero.......... Ruth White 
PPO hoa tli gPidubcokveutes coveee eens eesan Amy Travis 
NE. cir eias <undeting otk s Ree tena C. Franklyn 
sae tired a Rite rgie tad awake ve kedacmere C. Jupyeat 
ee RI LINE OF py F. Relda 


Fishermen, Sailors, Smugglers, Lassies of St. Malo, La- 
dies of the Chateau, Spanish Officers, Pages, Creoles. 
In the first act the story is unfolded of Paul’s adoption 

by the old smuggler Bouillabaise, his stay in St. Malo, 

his seafaring proclivities and love for Yvonne. A pleas- 
ing chorus, “Maidens of St. Malo,” Paul’s song “Chase 

That Sorrow,” and the finale, “To Your Boats and Your 

Nets,” were noticeable, the latter showing some good by- 

play among the chorus, and being sung with spirit 

throughout by all the characters. 

The serenade “Lull’d by Waves,” sung by naval officers 

in striking uniforms, opens the second act, which takes 

place at the Chateau of Kerbignac, on the bay. The 
serenade is one of the best bits of musical writing in the 
opera and was well accompanied by the orchestra. Some 
fine effects of light and foliage showed careful management 
and study of artistic coloring. Bicoquet was the central 
figure here and. most ably he filled his difficult role. In 
this act occurs the taking sabot dance and song of Cho- 
pinette, the wife of Bouillabaise and an energetic young 
fishwoman, who rules her husband with her fist as with 
a rod of iron; Paul Jones’ best song; “Ever and Ever 





agency of musical expression.—Tribune. 





the interests of good music or good morals. The pres- | 


Paul is arrested as a buccaneer at the instigation of his 
rival Don Rufino. 

The last act presents the Governor’s palace on the Island 
of Estrella, and here again the artistic coloring and 
changes of light drew applause from the audience. The 
Spanish Don, with his songs and dances “related to affairs 
of state,” was the point d’appui upon the stage, and his 
| “Viva, Viva Trocadero” brought many recalls. Consid 
erable enthusiasm was aroused, too, by the duet between 
Don Trocadero and Chopinette and by the Indian song 
of Bouillabaise and Petit Pierre. Some of the jokes in- 
terpolated at intervals were rather old, but they seemed to 
please the audience, which was, in fact, kept in good hu- 
mor all the time or in a chronic state of admiration. 

Lizzie Macnichol is noted for her good interpretation 
of Paul Jones, but it must be confessed that a handsome 
young man would be preferable in the part, according to 
general principles of good taste. If Paul Jones must be 
a woman then—Lizzie Macnichol of course. The Span 
ish beauty, Malaguena, is quite good looking enough to 
dispense with so much “making up,” and Joseph Sheehan, 
who has rather a small part, it is true, might infuse a bit 
more fire into his acting. But away with these and other 
minor criticisms when so much that is excellent demands 
attention. The constant improvement in the orchestra is 
particularly worthy of note. 

Supplementing the operatic performance in the theatre 
proper, the management generously gives its patrons the 
pleasure of hearing in the lobby, between the acts, a 
mandolin orchestra, so that exits are made, not to slow, 
but to lively music. This is but one of the many evidences 





of attention to details which are constantly seen at the 
American Theatre. Another advantage afforded to 
patrons is the arrangement whereby seats can be secured 
by subscription without paying for seats unless occupied, 
an arrangement which, if the public continues to avail 
itself of, will do away in the end with the ticket speculation 
nuisance. 

The opera announced for next week is “Martha,” and 

[he Gypsy Baron” is in course of preparation 


WILLIAM WOLFF. 

William Wolff made his first appearance on any stage 
in Syracuse, N. Y., February 22, 1898, as Gaspard in “The 
Chimes of Normandy.” His success brought him an 
offer from the proprietor of the only two comic operas 
then being played, and a year later he joined the company 
to play principal parts. Prior to this he had been in 
business, and singing in one of the Syracuse churches 

In 1880 Mr. Wolff went to New York, and there made 
an engagement with a company which sang in Boston at 
the Alhambra theatre, and then in Providence. 

Later he appeared in Dexter Smith's “Cobwebs.” He 
then became stage manager and principal comedian in 
Chicago for the Church Choir Company, remaining there 
two years. His subsequent engagements were with the 
Hess Grand and Comic Opera Company, for singing bass 
parts in grand opera and comedy parts in comic opera; 
with the Templeton Opera Company, and then as head of 
the Alcazar Stock Company in Chicago. In 1886 he 
went to the Pacific Coast with the Thompson Opera Com 
pany. 

When the Thompson season closed in San Francisco, 
he joined George S. Knight’s company, playing The 
Judge in “Baron Rudolph.” From Knight’s company he 
was called to St. Louis. Then he went back to Chicago, 
where he played a two months’ engagement at the head of 
his own company. He left to join the Baker Opera Com 
pany, with which he remained seven years, winning the 
favor of thousands of theatre-goers in all cities and prin- 
cipal towns of the United States and Canada. In 1894 he 
organized a first-class opera stock company that sang at 
the Schiller Theatre in Chicago all summer. During the 
winter of 1895, while singing with the Louise Beaudet 
Company at the Castle Square Theatre, the subject of a 
permanent lyric stock company was proposed for the first 
time, and Mr. Wolff was chosen director of the new in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Wolff was born in Germany. No other member of 
his family ever appeared before the public. His teachers 
were Professors Pabst and Schultz. of Syracuse Univer 
sity. His favorite opera is “Faust,” and he likes best to 
sing the Toreador’s scng in “Carmen.” H's favorite cho-ws 
is the second act finale of “The Queen’s Lace Handker 
chief.” The part of Rip Van Winkle is his favorite, and 
of all the varieties of stage costume in which he appears, 
he prefers simple rags. The range of his voice is two and 
one-half octaves—from low double C to G above the staff 


Miss Cady’s Concert. 

At Miss Harriette Cady’s second concert on February 10, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, the pianist will have the assistance 
of Miss M. Adelia Brown, a favorite soprano, who wil! sing 
some Swedish and folksongs. and of Carl Krill, the Dutch 
‘cellist, who will play some ‘cello solos and will also combine 
in the Grieg sonata for piano and ’cello with Miss Cady. Miss 
Cady’s solos will include works by Sgambati, Schubert and 
Liszt. 
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Chickering Reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Franz Rummel. 

LARGE reception, followed by a supper—the supper 

exclusively for the males—was given by Messrs. 

Chickering & Sons on Wednesday evening last, January 

26, to meet Mr. and Mrs. Franz Rummel. 

A suite of rooms on the main floor of the building was 
thrown open and made pretty and effective by a profuse 
decoration of palms and plants, colored lights and some 
colored blossoms. During the evening Mr. Rummel 
went informally to the piano and played a nocturne by 
Louis Brassin, his teacher; Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody 
and Chopin’s D flat Nocturne. His performance was 
delightful, giving a piquant foretaste of what might be 
expected in the future. 

Mrs. Rummel, with her graceful, well-bred geniality and 
polish, greeted some hundreds of her own and her hus- 
band’s friends, and looked well a woman of whom an 
artist might be proud. Behind a pretty palm grove, while 
the greetings progressed, a little string orchestra dis 
coursed some light and popular music. Everything passed 
off pleasantly, and the intellectual pianist Rummel had 
to reply to a host of congratulations and compliments. 

Among those present, in addition to many of the prin- 
cipal musicians of New York, were: 

Mrs. J. A. Baker, 
Mrs. H. Gay, 


A. W. Watson, 
Misses Watson, 


Miss M. E. C. Baker, Mrs. W. Wellington, 
Ethan Allen, Mrs. L. M. Dally, 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Mitchell, 
Miss Elsie Mitchell, 

Dr. and Mrs. Morris, Mr. and Mrs. W. Ransom, 
Misses Gallaudet, Mrs. C. H. Brown, 

Mr. and Mrs. Huntington, Alex. Orr, 

Miss Stoughtenbough, Mrs. S. C. Richmond, 
Dr. Winston, Mrs. G. W. Wells, 

F. S. Witherbee, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Plumb, 
S. F. Massey, Mrs. E. B. Sexton, 

Mrs. E. M. Knox, Mrs. H. H. Graham, 
Harry B. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Reid, 
Mrs. J. Williams, Mrs. R. R. Cornell, 

Mr. and Mrs. Frothingham, Mrs. G. W. Tooker, 

Mrs. Sutro, Geo. C. Batchellor, 

Mrs. Henry Cope, Mr. and Mrs. Benedict, 


Mr. and Mrs. Hurtt, 
Mrs. Burton Kart, 


Miss Wickham, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. R. R 
Miss C. V. Baker, Booth, 

A. H. Hatch, J. D. Wing, 

Mr. and Mrs. Casper, Miss de Forrest, 

Mrs. Husband, Miss Callender, 


Mrs. A. H. Jones, Mrs. Morrison, 

Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Ely, Mrs. Aldrich, 

Miss Macauley, Mrs. Daniel F. Butterfield, 

A. B. Kellogg, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Morse, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Folsom, Mrs. Riker, 

Misses Hollingsworth, Mr. and Miss Gould, 

Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Town-Mr. and Mrs. Colgate Hoyt, 
ley, Mr. Colby, 

Miss Haines, Mrs. Colby, 

Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Barnes, Mrs. Cutting, 

Mrs. E. J. Wall, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. L. Nich- 

Mr. and Mrs. Hastings, 

A. D. Davis, 

Miss Pancoast, 


ols, 
Mrs. C. M. Wells, 
Mrs. Havemeyer 


Powers-Mannes Musicale. 


ETTER than any of its predecessors was the fourth 

in the series of the Powers-Mannes morning musi- 

cales, which occurred in the Carnegie Lyceum, Carnegie 

Hall, on Wednesday morning last. The hall was utterly 

inadequate to accommodate the throng of people in at- 
tendance. 

The artists were Mrs. Stanley Gardyne Stewart, Miss 
Madeline Mannes, Miss Marie Von Hammer, Victor 
Baillard, Harry Arnold and David Mannes. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Air de l’Ermite (Elaine)....... iain tei 
RS Gee OO. eee 
Victor Baillard. : 
Ee ee ee ee Chopin 
Harry Arnold. 
ee ee eee Gounod 
Mrs. Stanley Gardyne Stewart. 
Sonata—Pietro Locatelli di Bergamo. 
David Mannes. 
Miss Madeline Mannes at the piano. 


......-Bemberg 
: .. Gounod 


inn is del dn ble tid Koke dR wee Von Hammer 
Lend Me Thy Fillet, My Love............. Von Hammer 
SE Mins + karst cares Gas cate seems tnae Von Hammer 
Mr. Ballard, accompanied by the composer. 
SS Oe ee 
0 NE Bn osha. 40 5. do sWinnehs wane on Khe Ae o 
NE Mo an 5 os 9.60 abed a be ninded aed Morey 
WERE SINS 66. y0 o:5.5:0 tac ne bene eves Strauss-Rive-King 
Mr. Arnold. 
Lass Mich Dein Auge Kiissen........ .......Won Fielitz 
Si Me Vers Avient des Ailes..........+.sseeeeeeee Hahn 
a SOS . and nisl aian edd Ben beh ok 664 ... Thomé 
Mrs. Stewart. 
Concerto—Romantique ............-- eieiekcad Godard 


Mr. Mannes. 
Accompanist—Horace Kinney. 

Mrs. Stanley Gardyne Stewart, who is one of Mr. 
Powers’ advanced pupils, and who made her first public 
appearance on this occasion, surpassed all the expectations 
of her friends, and sang her selections with grace and 
finish. Mrs. Stewart possesses, in addition to a beautiful 
soprano voice and grandeur of style, a fascinating person- 
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baritones, was héard to advantage, and earned for him- 
self and Miss Marie Von Hammer, whose songs he sang, 
and who accompanied him, many recalls. 

present. He was recalled repeatedly. David Mannes was 
the artist that he always is, playing with rare delicacy and 
finish the superb works of Locatelli and Godard. Miss 
Madeline Mannes, who accompanied her brother, is an 
able musician, and the noble way in which her piano part 
responds to Mr. Mannes’ violin no doubt influences con 
siderably the flattering demonstrations of which Mr 
Mannes is always the recipient. Horace Kinney’s accom 
paniments were standards of excellency. 

Messrs. Powers and Mannes announce among other 
eminent artists for their Lenten subscription musicales, to 
occur on the mornings of March 2, 16 and 30, respectively, 
Madame Gadski, of the Damrosch Opera Company, and 
Miss Damrosch. 


Reception at Madame Von Klenner’s. 


HE stately, old-time mansion at 40 Stuyvesant street, 
the home of the distinguished vocal teacher Madame 
Katharine Evans Von Klenner, held a goodly array of 
Madame Von Klenner’s 


receptions are usually well attended and noted usually for 


guests last Wednesday evening 


excellent music heard informally, no set program being 
After the 
guests had had time for conversation and had been put 


prepared. This evening proved no exception 
into sympathetic relations by the tactful hostess and her 
husband, Captain Von Klenner, and had admired some of 
the works of art, particularly a very beautiful miniature 
of Madame Von Klenner, they heard duets by Adolf 
Glose and Miss Glose, songs by Mr. Piggott and others, 
and recitations by Miss Glose. Later in the evening 
Mile. Verlet arrived, looking extremely pretty in her pale 
blue satin gown, and accompanied by an equally pretty 
young woman of different type. Miss Eva Clark 

Mile. Verlet sang, with charming sentiment, one of 
Grieg’s songs, and while the guests were in the supper 
room Madame Von Klenner sang the “Havanaise” and 
“La Marquise,” by Pauline Viardot; “Pastorale,” by Bi- 
zet, and the “Sapho” aria, the purity of her method be 
ing apparent in every tone. 

The invited guests, most of whom were present, in- 
cluded: 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Underhill, Miss Underhill, Mr. and 


Mrs. Henry L. Nostrand, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Edgecomb, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Van Oost, Mrs. Alice Maddock, Dr 
J. B. Chittenden, Dr. J. B. Huber, Mr. and Mrs. F. M 
Avery, Irving Avery, C. P. Hull, H. W. Giles, Col. and 
Mrs. Morse, Miss Morse, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Tre- 
harne, Mme. Rosa Linde, Miss Wright, Victor Thrane, 
Louis Blumenberg, Miss Anna Warren Story, Mr. and 
Mrs. Faulkner, Miss Alice Maude, Miss Humble, Mr 
Gortatowsky, Mrs. George Howes, Miss Howes, Marc 
\. Blumenberg, Mrs. Haryot Cahoon, Mr. and Mrs. F. H 
Hess, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Erlanger, Mr. and Mrs. G. G 
Plyer, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Telfer, Mrs. Aylward, Miss 
Katherine Harding, Mrs. J. C. Croly, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Knowles, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Phillips, Mrs. Anna 
R. Diehl, Miss Mabel Phipps, Miss Isabel O. Tyler, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Alan Dinning, Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. E 
L. Hawks, Washington: Dr. and Mrs. Mahony: Miss 
Emily Noble, Countess Narraikow, Mme. Van den Hende, 
Miss D. V. Becker, Mr. and Mrs. Bruno O. Klein, E. J 
Milligan, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Rosen- 
feld, R. S. Pigott, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Phipps, George 
S. Kittredge, George Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend 
Fellows, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Wallerstein, Mr. and Mrs 
S. T. Driggs, Mrs. Florence Cory, Miss Cory, Mrs. E. M 
Scott, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Evans, August Walther, Signor 
De Macchi, Mr. and Mrs. John Alden and Mr. and Mrs 
Clarence Burns. 


E. M. Bowman’s Housewarming. 


E. M. Bowman and family are now domiciled in their 
new residence, which has been in process of erection for 
the last six or eight months, on Sterling place, overlook- 
ing the Plaza of Prospect Park, Brooklyn 

It is a three-story, high box-stoop, handsomely carved 
brown-stone house, with half-octagon front its entire 
height, two rooms deep and an extension at the rear, 
with bay-window the full width of the lot. The interior is 
finished in a variety of choice woods, the parlor and library 
being in mahogany. Parquet floors and Oriental rugs 
serve as desirable substitutes for carpets. The side wall 
windows on each floor and transoms in the bays are of 
richly colored art glass with choice musical and other 
subjects as centrepieces. 

White and colored tiles and most that is known to the 
builder’s art which can enhance beauty or convenience 
are embodied in the construction of this musician’s home, 
while the location is one of the most select in the borough 
of Brooklyn. It is elegantly and appropriately furnished 
and filled with objects of interest, which have been col- 
lected by the owners in their travels. 

A merry housewarming was had last Thursday evening, 
and it took the form of a reception to the officers and 
members of Mr. Bowman’s great choir, now well known 
as the Temple Choir. They formed a comfortable com- 
pany of 200 or more. There were good things to enjoy, 





ality. Victor Baillard, who ranks with Mr. Powers’ best 


Harry Arnold’s piano playing was a revelation to all | 
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| The Advance of Music. 
LLE. HENRIETTE S. CORRADI, whose services 
in music have brought her from the French Acad- 
} emy the title Othcer d’ Académie,” sp *ke before the 
| Women’s Press Club Saturday afternoon on the “Advance 
| of Music.” 
| The paper recalled Mlle. Corradi’s work in introducing 
and causing to be introduced, some years ago, new sacred 
music, such as the “Stabat Maters” of Madame de Granvyal 
Dvorak, Gounod and Gordigiani, and masses by Guil 
mant, Ambroise Thomas and De Granval; and also in in 
ducing the first performance in America of Verdi's 
Manzoni” requiem Mile. Corradi touched upon the 
older musical societies, and gave a résumé of woman’s 
work, pointing out that woman is a more faithful student 
of music than man. Comparing the past with the present, 
she considered that the present spirit of musical progress, 
as manifested in so short a time, is worthy of a great 
nation 

In the preliminary musical program, Mlle. Corradi, who 
was in good voice, sang ““My Message,” by N. Zardo, and 
Miss Carmela Cosenza played with taste and technical 
skill two piano solos. The general subject for the after- 
noon at this monthly social meeting was “ What Is the 
Wo1ld Coming To?” and it was discussed in its various 
aspects by General Horatio W. King, Mrs. Eliza Archard 
Connor, Dr. F. W. Oakey, Miss Lynch, Mrs. Hensley 
Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Henry G. Hawn, Countess Anna de 
Montaign, Miss Marion Smith and Rev. Phoebe A. Hana 
ford 


A Bostonian at Chicketing Hall. 


IRAM G. TUCKER, of Boston, appeared with the 
Dannreuther Quartet in Chickering Hall last Tues 
day evening. If he had not been welcomed cordially and 
listened to with serious attention, discredit would have 
been reflected upon the intelligence of the audience 
Fortunately the concerts given under the auspices of 
Chickering & Sons bring together, taking an average 
the most highly cultured and musicianly audiences in the 
city So that Mr. Tucker received warm appreciation, 
and thoroughly did he deserve it, particularly for his ex 
cellent reading of the Rubinstein Sonata, op. 19, for violin 
and piano 
The tonal beauty of Mr. Tucker's playing, the neatness 
f his phrasing, the power well held in check until the 
right moment for a vigorous Rubinstein climax or out- 
burst of impetuosity, marked him as one who might ade 
quately give a complete recital of Rubinstein’s compo 
sitions. It is necessary to mention Mr. Dannreuther as 
second in this performance, for, although the interpreta 
tion as a whole was apparently sympathetic in accent 
and in rhythm, Mr. Dannreuther 
yield as he should have yielded to the sway of feeling 
which the composition demands. His cantabile playing 
is excellent, so that the Adagio showed no fault, but he 


did not at any moment 


carried a sing-song tone into the scherzo and into the 
allegro molto, which took from both movements much 
f the life and sparkle which were requisite. The audience 
recalled both artists several times 

The Mozart quartet in A major and the Schumann 
quartet, op. 47, in E flat major, respectively, proved the 
delicacy of phrasing and the intellectual force of the play 
ers. The scherzo was not altogether so well played as th« 
other movements, there being some uncertainty of attack 
here and there and some hesitation in marking certain 
rhythmic changes. Underneath the music of the strings 
however, sustaining and bringing out rich harmonies 
flowed the pure musical tones of the piano 

Mr. Tucker is one of the central forces of musical life in 
Boston. His association with the Handel and Haydn 
Society is known to readers of Tue Musicat Courier 
One of these recent achievements, not passed yet from 
memory, was the last year’s Good Friday performance of 
3ach’s Passion music according to St. John, which was 
given for the first time in Boston, and for the first time 
adequately in America, by Mr. Tucker. He spared neither 
time. expense nor trouble to present worthily this great 
work, and his courage in assuming the undertaking and 
carrying it out to artistic success was commented upon 
favorably at the time Although New York has many 
pianists of her own she can willingly extend the hand of 
fellowship to an artist like Mr. Tucker 


Siloti’s Recitals Next Week. 
Siloti, the young Russian pianist, will be heard in Men 
delssohn Hall in two piano recitals on the afternoons of 
February 9 and 16, when he will give two highly interest- 
ing programs, introducing a numberof unknown composi 
tions of the younger Russian school 


Liliian Littlehales. 


Miss Littlehales, the 'cellist, this season in Syracuse, ar- 
rives in town February 7, when she will be at 12 West 
Seventy-fifth street ; later, she expects to be at 140 Colum- 
bia Heights, Brooklyn. Her artistic ‘cello playing is not 
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forgotten. 














































PERSONALS. 
From the Lankow Studio. 


At a late performance of Offenbach’s ‘“Fortunio’s Lied” 
by the Brooklyn Sangerbund, Miss Martha Hofacker was 
a charming Madame Fortunio. Her appearance is grace- 
ful and her beautiful voice well trained, and she sang 
with remarkable success. She appeared on Sunday last 
at the Gramercy Lyceum with the Helvetian Choral 
Society. Miss Hofacker is a pupil of Mme. Anna Lankow. 

Gerardy’s Success with Philharmonic. 

Here is the verdict of the New York press on Gérardy’s 
playing with the Philharmonic last week: 

Then came M. Gérardy with his violoncello, and played 
Lalo’s D major concerto, a show piece, which enabled that 
remarkable young virtuoso to show off his digital skill 
and clever bowing to best advantage. That he is some- 
thing better than a mere virtuoso he showed by the senti- 
mental and admirable way in which he rendered the fa- 
miliar Bach air as an encore. How much more mod- 
ern and romantic Bach seems than Mozart, although he 
was born seventy-one years earlier—The New York 
Evening Post, January 29, 1808. 








The soloist was Jean Gérardy, the young ’cellist, who 
played a concerto by Lalo, the French composer. The 
work has originality of motif and a deal of color in its dif- 
ferent movements. Young Gérardy played it with deep 
feeling, a rich tone and a display of technical facility. As 
an encore he played with superlative purity the Bach air, 
familiar from its use as a violin solo—The New York 
World, January 29, 1808. 





Mr. Gérardy was the sole performer and played an un- 
familiar concerto, by Lalo, so entrancingly as to compel a 
hearty outburst of applause, notwithstanding that the 
music must have sounded strange to the large majority 
of those who heard it. All were one, however, in their ap- 
preciation of the Bach air which the youthful virtuoso gave 
as a supplementary piece.—New York Daily Tribune, Jan- 
uary 31, I 





Lalo’s concerto for ’cello was exceedingly well played 
by Mr. Gérardy. It is a charming piece of fantastic in- 
vention, with severa! piquant bits of instrumentation that 
arrest attention—The New York Sun, January 29, 1808. 





Mr. Gérardy interpreted the Lalo violoncello concerto 
with excellent tone, quality and fine technic. He was 
warmly applauded by the large audience—The New York 
Herald, January 29, 1808. 


Katherine Bloodgood. 
This great American contralto is booked to appear in 
New Orleans on March 16, and Galveston, March 18. 
Other Texas towns are scrambling to secure her. 


Yysaye, Pugno and Gerardy. 

This trio of artists is being thoroughly exploited in the 
musical field through the indomitable energies of Impre- 
sario Thrane. His traveling representatives, J. V. Gott- 
schalk and Charles L. Young, are reporting important 
bookings every day. Mr. Thrane contemplates sending 
another representative West next week. 

Verlet Concert Company. 

Miss Imra Nordkyn, the pianist, who is to accompany 
Mile. Verlet on an extensive tour, reached this city last 
Saturday. Mlle. Verlet’s tour began at Allentown Febru- 
ary 1, and will continue South and West as far as Texas, 
and possibly California. 

Ysaye and Pugno. 

These two great artists will give a recital together at 
Cincinnati on February 14. Arrangements are also in 
contemplation for similar appearances at Pittsburg and 
Boston. 

Gerardy. 

Impresario Thrane has booked the ’cellist Gérardy with 

the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra for February 24. 


Pugno. 

The French pianist plays the Grieg concerto with the 
Thomas Orchestra at Nashville, Tenn., on February 4. 
Arrangements are being made for two recitals in Chicago 
in the week of February 7. He plays in Toledo on Feb- 
tuary 11, Cincinnati February 14, Brooklyn February 17, 
and Orange; N. J., February 21. 

Faculty Concert at Broad Street Conservatory. 

A large and thoroughly appreciative audience attended 
a concert given by a few of the professors of the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music in the concert hall of the 
Conservatory at 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday evening, January 26. As usual the program 
was one of the highly artistic musical events for which the 
institution has become noted, and the audience showed its 
earnest appreciation at the close of each number. 

The program opened with a sonata for piano and violin, 
by Brahms, played by Preston Ware Orem and John F. 
Rhodes, the celebrated violinist. The work is in three 
movements and is considered by musicians as one of the 
greatest of Brahms’ works. 

Later in the evening Stanley Addicks was heard in one 
of his own compositions, a serenade, and a scherzo by 
Chopin. : 


department, was heard in a group of songs by Jensen, 
Grieg, Schubert and Mackenzie. Mr. Leonard possesses 
a clear, pure tenor voice and sang in a finished and pleas- 
ing manner, his enunciation was excellent, his interpreta- 
tion musicianly. Mr. Rhodes’ solo unmbers were an ada- 
gio, from concerto “Romantique,” of Godard, and “Zap- 
ateado,” of Sarasate. One of the most important features 
of the evening was the Tschaikowsky concerto, played by 
Mr. Addicks, with orchestral part on the second piano by 
Mr. Orem. The interpretation of this concerto in its lu- 
cidity, symmetry, and in its brilliancy of technic and clear- 
ness of apprehension was eminently artistic. 

The most interesting program ended with the Mendels- 
sohn D minor Trio for piano and strings, by Mr. Orem, 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Combs, in which the fine ensemble 
playing of these artists was shown to excellent advan- 
tage. 

Broad Street Conservatory Piano Recital. 

On Saturday evening, January 22, Miss Julia A. Carpen- 
ter, of Salem, N. J., a pupil of Gilbert Raynolds Combs, 
of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 1331 South 
Broad street, Philadelphia, gave a recital in the con- 
cert hall of that institution, assisted by Miss Carrie L. 
Bradley, soprano, an advanced pupil of Frederick Leon- 
ard, who is at the head of the vocal department; 
Minnie Wright, pupil of Mr. Combs, and Leon Arkless, 
pupil of Mr. Kearney. 

Her program included a Bach prelude and fugue, fan- 
tasie and sonata in C minor, by Mozart, with second piano 
part by Grieg, an impromptu by Schubert, a prelude, 
etude and valse by Chopin, “Blumenstiick” of Schumann, 
Nocturne in F of Rubinstein, “ Poem” of MacDowell, 
“Lurline” of Seeling and sonata for piano and violin, by 
Hans Sitt. : 

The program was played in a manner which reflected 
much credit both on the conservatory and Miss Car- 
penter. 

Sherwood in Buffalo. 

We reprint below some critiques of this eminent pian- 
ist’s recent performances in Buffalo with the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Society: 

The fourth of the Buffalo Symphony concerts was given 
yesterday under Mr. John Lund’s direction. William H. 
Sherwood, the soloist for the evening, is an exceptionally 
fine pianist, regardless of whether his nationality is named 
or not. His performance of the Saint-Saéns G minor Con- 
certo was splendid His touch is crystalline in quality, 
dainty at times and again amazingly strong. He is im- 
petuous in his readings, fiery, animated, but without losing 
self control. The delicacy and grace of his playing in the 
second movement were admirable, while the abandon and 
brilliancy of his playing in the last movement were exhil- 
arating. His two piano solos were “Maiden’s Wish,” in 
which Liszt has toyed with the Chopin song, and the won- 
derful Tausig arrangement of Schubert’s “Marche Mil- 
itaire.” The second was another tours de force for Mr. 
Sherwood, in which he again surprised and delighted. He 
was recalled many times and finally obliged to play after 
each number. His encores were the Liszt Campanella 
(twice), Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat and Chopin’s Ber- 
ceuse. The difficult orchestral accompaniment of the con- 
certo was directed with care and sympathy by Mr. Lund. 
—Buffalo Evening News, January 7. 





The soloist was William H. Sherwood, who on this oc- 
casion made his first appearance here with the orchestra, 
and was given a welcome of exceptional heartiness. 

Mr. Sherwood played the familiar Saint-Saéns Concerto 
in G minor. His performance of the composition was 
abundant in graces of style and charm of technic. The 
opening allegro was given with appropriate breadth and 
dignity, and the allegretto with brilliancy and clearness. 
In the scherzo he was heard with delightful results. This 
was played with a fine and delicate grace of technic, and a 
keenly artistic sympathy with the spirit of the music. The 
animated coda was wound up with great vim. A round 
of applause and several recalls rewarded him. 

Mr. Sherwood’s second numbers were the Chopin-Liszt 
“Polish Song,” and the “Military March,” by Schubert- 
Tausig. Mr. Sherwood gave two encores last evening, 
playing the familiar “Berceuse,” by Chopin, and Liszt's 
“Campanella.” The concerto was accorded a perfect ac- 
companiment by Mr. Lund and the orchestra.—The Buf- 
falo Commercial, January 7. 


Christine Nilsson Sues. 

Cuicaco, Ill., Saturday.—Christine Nilsson, otherwise 
the Countess de Casa Miranda, has caused the filing of a 
bill in the Circuit Court, through which she seeks to remove 
a cloud from her title to some Hyde Park property. The 
defendants in the suit are Walter S. Maher and others. 
The countess now lives in London. ‘The property involved 
is valued at about $10,000. 

Josef Hofmann’s Eastern Recitals. 

These recitals will be under the personal direction of 
Henry Wolfsohn. The young artist will make his New 
York début March 1, and after that will give piano recitals 
in all the Eastern cities. The exact dates will be arranged 
within the next few days. 

Charles W. Clark in ‘‘The Messiah.’’ 

Here are two press notices of Mr. Charles W. Clark's 
excellent singing in ‘‘The Messiah” with the People’s 
Choral Union at the Metropolitan Opera House: 


The solo quartet was excellent. The baritone Clark 
made so much of his vocal and musical ability that he left 





Frederick Leonard, who is now the head of the vocal 


no doubt in the audience as to his standing on the same 
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artistic elevation as his partners.—New York Staats Zei- 
tung, January 16, 1898. 





Mr. Clark, an American who has been abroad for some 
years, proved to be a valuable acquisition. He has a big 
manly voice of admirable quality, a fine command of 
phrasing, facility of delivery in florid passages and clear 
enunciation.—New York Times, January 16, 1898. 


Edmund Severn’s Polonaise. 

On Tuesday, January 25, at a musicale given by Mrs. 
Dudley, wife of Dr. Dudley, at 678 Madison avenue, Mr. 
Edmund Severn played his latest composition, a polonaise 
in G major for violin, with piano accompaniment. This 
polonaise had its first performance in Springfield, Mass., 
on January 14. 


Mrs. Fairfield Osborn’s-Musicale. 

At the musicale given last Friday evening by Mrs. Fair- 
field-Osborn, at her residence, 850 Madison avenue, the 
interest was chiefly centred in Miss Annice R. Welles, the 
vocalist of the occasion. Miss Welles has a fine mezzo 
soprano voice, of great strength and dramatic power, which 
promises success for the concert career upon which she is 
about to enter. Miss Welles expects to go to England 
early in March with Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, under whose 


Miss | auspices she will make her début in London. 


On Friday evening her numbers were ‘‘O Ma Lyre Im- 
mortelle,”” by Gounod; ‘‘Die Lotus Blume,” by Schumann, 
and a portion of ‘‘La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” by Bemberg. 
For encore she gave “Sweetheart,” by Lyne. The im- 
pression which she made was extremely favorable, and her 
talent is enhanced by a remarkable personal beauty, which 
is effective on the stage. 

The other artists of the musicale were Hubert Arnold, 
violinist; Mme. Laura Danziger-Rosebault, pianist, and 
Mrs. J. Bernd, accompanist. 

Sunday Night Concert. 

The second Sunday night concert of Damrosch presented 

this program: 


Ee ee eee Thomas 
The New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Air from Acis and Galatea—Oh, Ruddier than the 


NN vise ct letiege es lac ceuses bosccs bb-0 Beebe Handel 
Herr Staudigl. 

Air from Les Huguenots—Nobil Signor........ Meyerbeer 
Mlle. Toronta. 

Adagio from Ninth Concerto............ssseeceees: Spohr 

Miss Geraldine Morgan. 

Mad scene from Lucia...... Leg yen essatvoesiebsn Donizetti 

Madame Melba. 
(Flute obligato, Mr. Wehner.) 

POL ct caw scutes pon Ew es0.0s cé0cdrn eux ....Beethoven 
IN I i cdg ko $005 63.900000 0:00 nsadeckbewsas ee Bac 
The New York Symphony Ordhestra. 
og a A i eye Tschaikowsky 
The New York Symphony Orchestra. 

SN UCU steed can ed Haas Ve cdan ees bas de seers Gounod 
Madame Melba. 

(Violin obligato, Miss Geraldine Morgan. ) 
NON ilrasG50d studies occas seevsessoswounts Lacombe 


The New York Symphony Orchestra. 
RE es ok ke ee 
Herr Staudigl. 

Waits coma, Be Bare Metre ins oss scsic de ccccces Arditi 
Madame Melba. 
Spanish Dance, from Boabdil . Moskowski 
The New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Melba was in excellent voice, and there was so much 
enthusiasm from the very large audience that she had to 
respond with a Tosti’s ballad, accompanying herself at the 
piano. Miss Geraldine Morgan played with breadth and 
intensity the Spohr adagio. She also was obliged to give 
an encore number in addition to playing the obligato to 
Melba’s singing of the Gounod ‘‘Ave Maria.” Salignac 
replaced Ibos, but did not do much with the ‘‘Ah Para- 
diso.”’ 

Alice Breen, Lyric Soprano. 

Miss Breen returned not long ago from a period of vocal 
study in Paris, and has since then made most successful 
appearances in private and public concerts of New York 
and vicinity. Before she left the capital of France she 
sang at several concerts, the Paris Hera/d commenting 
as follows: 

Miss Breen’s clear soprano voice displayed rare culture 
and sweetness in ‘‘Les Pécheurs de Perles,” while her 
really good French accent won favorable comment on all 
sides. 

The following from the New York Hera/d will be per- 
used with interest: 

Since Miss Alice Breen’s return from Paris she sang at a 
musicale, given by Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes at Shadow 
Brook, Lenox, with the Kneisel Quartet. Her selections 
were in French, German, Italian and English, and were 
well received. She is a most charming singer. 


Mary Louise Clary. 

Mary Louise Clary appeared in the contralto role of 
‘*Olav Trygvason” with the Musical Association of Al- 
bany, N. Y., in their mid-winter concert on January 20, 
with the utmost success as will be noted from the following 
criticisms: 

Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto, was the principal 
soloist, and she proved herself entirely worthy of all the 


nice things said about her in advance. Hers is a glorious 
voice, the lower tones rich, broad, expressive, emotional, 
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The Innes Band Concert Route. 


HE‘Innes Concert Band leit New York on Monday 
morning last for its twenty-third semi-annual tour, 
of which the following is the route. If this does not mean 


! 
organ like, the upper tones changing somewhat in quality 
from the true contralto to the mezzo-soprano, but gaining | 
still more in romance and thrilling power. A great deal | 
of the success of Grieg’s work is due to the grandeur of her 
declamation and the wonderfully dramatic effect which she 
produced in her invocation to the gods of Walhalla. Rarely, : oe 
too, has Sullivan's *‘ Lost Chord,” which she sang in the unflagging—almost superhuman—energy what does? Not 
early part of the concert, been given with more impressive- | one day is planned to be skipped. Many hundreds of 
ness.—Albany Times-Union, January 21, 1898. miles of travel will be covered, and both a matinee and 
| evening performance are announced for several of the 





Miss Clary’s voice has truly great technical qualities. At 
times it is marked by rather a hard brilliance, but in her 
upper notes there is warmth and feeling and wonderful 
richness. In the Norwegian drama she surprised her 
audience by a display or real dramatic expression, especi- 
ally noted in the second scene. Without effort, as though 
it were her natural mode of expression, the voice streamed 
forth in clear, powerful tragic intensity. It left nothing to | January 31— Matinee—Taylor’s Opera House, Trenton, 
be imagined or desired.—Albany Journal, January 21, 1898 N. Evening—Grand Opera House, Norristown, 
. : . : . - ie Pa. 

Miss Clary has a rich voice, deep in quality and large, is| February 1—Matinee, Music Hall, Baltimore, Md 
a most satisfactory artist, and rendered her numbers with February 2—Evening—Cambria Theatre Johnstown Pa 
an intelligence and warmth of manner that gave delight to February 3—Matinee—Opera House, Wheeling, W. Va 
the audience. Her first number, the aria, ‘‘O Mio Fer- | February 4—Matinee—City Opera House, Washington, 


dates already. This is energy and capacity if you will, 
and beyond doubt the few present vacancies will be filled 
up by arrangements made with the band en route. From 


January 31 to March 6 the schedule as it now stands is as 


follows: 





nando,” Donizetti, was received with vigorous applause Pa Evenin ; » She ) > 
: ’ = pd “te . J g—Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, Pa 
She sang ‘‘The Lost Chord,” by Sullivan, for an encore, | February s—Mati r ” r 
. a , & » FOr , 2 —Matinee—White’s Operz se, McKees- 
with telling effect.—Albany Daily Press-Knickerbocker, | y ‘Gane Pa. peas mee Opere Howe icKees 


January 21, 1898. February 6—Evening—Great Southern Theatre, Colum- 
Miss : a , | bus, Ohio. 
iss Clary, who has one of the most magnificent con-| February 7—Matinee—Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
tralto voices in the country, poured out volume and rich-| February 8—Matinee—Opera House, | exington, Ky 
ness of tone in glorious measure, clearer and finer than | February o.—Matinee—Potter’s Opera House, Bowling 
even in the ‘upper register, and with organ-like depths in Green, Ky. Evening—Elder’s Opera House, Clarks- 
the compass of her singing. ‘‘O Mio Fernando,” from ville. Tenn 
Donizetti's ‘La Favorite,” with Sullivan's ‘‘ Lost Chord” | February 10—Evening—Masonic Theatre, Nashville 
in encore, were her solos; and her singing of the ‘* Volva,” Tenn : Aare : 
or prophetess in the Grieg music-drama, was thoroughly | February 1; 
excellent.—Albany Argus, January 21, 1898. Tenn 
eunns Ateus Same Pcsuny si: Neo-Geo, kbs ted Calla 
pass EM EL Ee . ebruary 1; ivening—(Sunday) to be fillec Capita 
Mrs. John Elliott Curran is giving a series of talks on __ Theatre, Little Rock, only possible place. 
Wednesday mornings of this month at the home of Mrs. | February 14.—Matinee—Lyceum Theatre, Memphis, Tenn. 
Dwight Arven Jones, 13 West Fifty-third street. February February 15.—Matinee—Grand Opera House, Meridian, 
9 the subject will be the “ Music of China, Greece and liss 
Russia.” 





Matinee—Masonic Theatre, Nashville, 


February 16.—Matinee—Mobile Theatre, Mobile, Ala. 
| February 17.—Matinee—To be filled. Montgomery, Ala., 
or Selma, only available points. 
February 18—Matinee—O’Brien’s Opera House, Bir 
mingham, Ala. 


W. H. Barber's Recital. 
Mr. Barber gave the first of two piano recitals Monday 
afternoon at the residence of Mrs. H. G. Fisk, 358 West | Fel Mati New O H ‘} 

" | be ary i¢ M:z -e— New Ta . attz Og 
End avenue. The program was well planned to display | pnd , aa ew, Opera House, Chattanooga, 
Mr. Barber's best characteristics—his suave, fluent style, February 20.—Matinee—Grand Opera House, Atlanta, Ga 
his comprehension of poetic meaning, his neat, cleartechnic | February 21.—Grand Opera House, Atlanta, Ga. 

At the second recital, to be given Monday afternoon, | Acesmate = + ya na New Opera House, Athens, Ga. 
February 14, at Mrs. Adams’, 3 East Sixty-ninth street, the he tind 23.—Matinee—Grand Opera House, Augusta, Ga 
, ; , February 24.—Matinee—Academy of Music, Charleston, 
following equally good program will be presented. It de- . eC 
serves the attention of piano students 
Barcarolle, in A minor...... Se anewe . Rubinstein 
Andante (from G major Concerto) .............. Beethoven 


tah dint senbdindheshadsaess-s 
Hark ! Hark! the Lark!...... 


February 25.—Matinee—Savannah Theatre, Savannah, Ga. 
February 26.—Matinee—Opera House, Columbia, S. C. 
February 27.—Evening—To be filled. Greenville, S. C., 
¥ only available point. 

shheaiensin: Schubert-Liszt | February 28—Matinee—Opera House, Charlotte, N. C. 





Ich Liebe Dich............ BRETT OR: CEE TSF Grieg | March 1.—Matinee—Bogart’s Opera House, Greensboro, 
Vogel als Prophet.......... SuiicaGen’ cdbite tu ... Schumann N Evening—Durham Opera House, Durham, 
I aeltaettbenitints icuis <n c2s bones ctenved Stavenhagen N. , 
Siegmund's Licbesgesang................... Wagner-Liszt March 2.—Matinee—Academy of Music, Danville, Va. 
Maiden’s Wish (transcribed by Liszt).... ) March 3.—Matinee Academy of Music, Petersburg, Va. 
eS ey SS pees BP ig BETS Chopin March 4—Matinee—To be filled. Richmond, Va., only 
Ballade, in A flat major................. ) point. Suffolk possibly, but bad substitute 
FSS SEES EOS iz) March 5.—Matinee—Academy of Music, Norfolk, Va. 
Valse Petite Favorite............. Sere Pe Liszt | March 6.—Matinee—(Sunday) Washington, D. C 
Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 13..... ) 
Martha Dorlon Lowe. 

The fourth in a series of informal musicales held at the The Eppinger Conservatory of Music. 
residence of Mrs. Stephen Powell, of New York, under the Sgiet oe ams 
direction of Martha Dorlon Lowe, was given last week A FACULTY musicale was given at the above 


named institute Wednesday evening, January 19, at 


An interesting program was presented by Henry Allan | 
which the following members of the faculty took part. 


Price, assisted by the quartet of the South Congregational . 
Church, of which Mrs. Lowe is contralto soloist. Mr. Price | Miss Bella Tomlins, contralto, Sig. G. Ponsi, tenor, Carl 
charmed hls hearers with versatile readings, and also sang Binhak, violin, Leo Taussig, ’cello, and Samuel Eppinger, 
‘* Hybrias the Creton,” accompanied by Mrs. Price. Mrs. | P!@"0 

Isabel Schiller sang in her usual graceful style Bemberg’s The opening number, a trio by Beethoven, was played 
‘‘Nymphs and Fauns,” and several ballads.. Bayard 
Hawthorne and Wm. J. Richardson also gave their hearers 
much pleasure by their selections. 

Mrs. Lowe's singing was especially fine, as she is one of 
the notable contraltos of Greater New York, where she has 
a large following. Mrs. Powell, who is a charming hostess, 
assisted by Mrs. Lowe, will continue the musicales through 
the season. 

Mrs. Lowe has been re-engaged in her church position 
for the eleventh year, which is significant of her value. 
emer ED STUDIO is for rent Mondays and Thurs- 

days of each week. Address Miss Denison, Hardman 
Building, 138 Fifth avenue, New York. 

ANTED—A teacher of the French language who can 

do some literary work in musical or dramatic lines. 

This offers an opening for any bright man or woman who 

can teach French during leisure moments. Address K., 
care THe MusicaL Courier, New York. 

EIMAR, Lisztstrasse 15—Family pension of Fraulein 

W Gliem; information given by American Consulate; 

superior recommendations. 


in a refined and artistic manner. These artists combine 
in an excellent ensemble, and the audience, which was a 
numerous and fashionable one, was delighted with and 
enthusiastic over their performance Chaminade’s 
“Ritournelle” was sung by Miss Tomlins, who was in ex- 
cellent voice and sang in unaffected musical manner. It is 
to be hoped that this artist will be heard of more in con- 
cert in the near future. Mr. Eppinger, who has not ap- 
peared as soloist for some years, came next on the pro- 
gram, and played a Rondo Brilliant, by Weber-Liszt, 
and the “Fantaisie Impromptu,” by Chopin. His selec- 
tion was a wise one, as he showed himself able to imbue 
with new meaning the familiar pieces. His expressive 
touch, intelligent conception and natural flexibility and 
simplicity of style were admirable. Mr. Eppinger will be 
heard again at the next musicale of the Conservatory 
Sig. Ponsi, who has a pure tenor voice, sang the 
duet from “Aida” with Miss Tomlins, both artists scoring 
a decided success 
Carl Binhak was heard in a Romanza for violin by 
Alfred Grunfeld, a composition not known as well as it 
deserves. It was excellently played by Mr. Binhak, who 
OR SALE—$350—Hardman concert grand piano, ebony | ;, 4 competent artist. His tone is clear and warm, his 
case; used three years; in superior condition ; great | }owing free, and his interpretation intelligent. For 
bargain for hall, church or school; catalogue price, $1,600. | ore he gave a mazurka by Wieniawski quite brilliantly. 
Address Studio, 76 Buena Vista avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Leo Taussig, who played “Polonaise de Concert,” for 


OR SALE—Musical Instruments—Two rare old in- | ’cello, by Popper, came last, though not least, upon the 
struments; sweet toned; very valuable; bargains; | program. Mr. Taussig was a favorite pupil of Popper, 


full and beautiful tone, clean technic and phrases with 
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| musical intelligence. For encore he played a Reverie by 
| Bollisonie delightfully. 

The program closed with two numbers for trio— 
Serenade by Herbert, and Nocturne by Eppinger, both 
of which were given with finish, The Nocturne, which 
was played for first time, and which is still in manuscript 

| is an interesting bit of writing, short and very melodious 
Mr. Eppinger should have it published, when it would 
probably form a program number of many trio clubs. 

Mr. Eppinger is to be congratulated upon his well 

equipped staff of teachers and the success of this musicale 


Second Carri Concert. 


MONG the few chamber concerts which rejoice in a 
A full attendance are those given every season in 
Chickering Hall by the Messrs. Ferdinand and Hermann 
Carri. The brothers have lived and worked here so long 
that they have built up for themselves a faithful clientele 
Many of their former pupils are now regular subscribers 
to their chamber concerts. The program scheme for this, 
the second concert, was as follows: 
Quartet—For piano, violin, viola and violoncello 

E flat major, op. 38 ayes s ee Rheinberget 

Hermann Carri, Ferdinand Carri, 
Carl Schoner, Philip Egner 
Grand Concerto—For violin (First Movement). 
TE SRRGOR; GR. BO. dao scien bn Hehe cbueh ise eus Vieuxtemps 
Ferdinand Carri. 
The Magic Song—For soprano..........Meyer-Helmund 
Miss Flora Farran Boyd. 
Andante and Rondo—(Clochette), from the Second. 
Concerto, for violin... (an eoudents .... Paganini 
Ferdinand Carri. 
The Angels’ Serenade—For soprano and violin..... Braga 
Miss Flora F. Boyd and Carl Schoner. 
Quartet—For piano, violin, viola and violoncello 
Fs Fe SS ee ee ee Beethoven 
Hermann Carri, Ferdinand Carri, 
Carl Schoner, Philip Egner. 

Rheinberger’s Quartet is tuneful, spontaneous; every- 
thing that he not in most of his works. It is melodious 
throughout, and, of course, being Rheinberger, contains 
much polyphonic writing, notably the adagio, which has 
an interesting fugue. It was played with spirit. 

The Vieuxtemps work, with its mazes of double-stop- 
ping, pages of octaves in high positions, and its general 
military character, found in the audience an interested and 
responsive body of hearers. The cadenza rejoices in im- 
mense difficulties, and is built on broad lines. Through- 
out the entire work, Mr. Carri exhibited a repose, an ab- 
solute sense of complete power sadly lacking in many 
violinists. He has entirely remodeled, perhaps modern- 
ized is a better word, the Paganini work, written a ca- 
denza to the first movement, and amplified the last move- 
ment, the Rondo, so that it becomes undoubtedly vastly 
more effective than in the original. Of special effect is 
the grouping of octave-triplets in the Rondo, played with 
the fingering 1-3 and 2-4. Here the violin becomes daz 
zling, the player’s $5,000 Maggini (the "Jupiter”) reveling 
in tone. 

Miss Flora Farran Boyd is a pleasing young girl with a 
large voice, capable of much development. Her schooling 
and method has been along the right lines, and especially 
enjoyable was her second number. 

The Beethoven Quartet closed an unusually enjoyable 


evening. 


Charlotte Maconda. 
Miss Maconda sings in Baltimore to-morrow (Thursday), 
and is booked for the Schubert Club concert in Jersey City 
on the 8th inst. 

Mrs. J. Williams Macy’s Recital Postponed. 
Owing to the continued illness of Mrs. J. Williams Macy 
her song recital, to have taken place in Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, February 1, has been postponed. The future 
date will be announced. 


George Mitchell’s Song Recital. 


George Mitchell, the young tenor who finished ‘‘ The 
Messiah” in place of Mr. Van Hoose with the Oratorio 
Society in December last, will give a song recital in 
Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening, February 8, assisted 
by Miss Martina Johnstone, violinist, and Miss Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, pianist. This will be Miss Quinlan’s first 
appearance in America, as she‘has but lately arrived from 
Europe, bringing with her some excellent references from 
many prominent musicians. 


Virgil Announcements. 

Miss Florence Traub, of the Virgil Piano School, will be 
the solo pianist of the twentieth organ recital glven by 
Abram Ray Tyler, at the New York Avenue M. E. 
Church, corner of Dean and Bergen streets, Brooklyn, 
February 12, at4 p.m. Her numbers are to be ‘ Hark, 
Hark! the Lark,” Schubert-Hoffmann, and the Polonaise in 
E by Liszt, followed by the Mendelssohn G minor con- 
certo in which Abram Ray Tyler will play the orchestral 
parts on the organ. Miss Traub’s playing has already at- 
tracted much attention in many of the large cities of the 
East and her Brooklyn friends will undoubtedly be glad to 
hear of the treat in store for them. 





violoncello, $500; violin, $200. 23 West Eighty-third | and has profited well by his skillful training. He has a 
street, New York city. 
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AST week at the opera brought us one artistic success, 
Bi ‘‘ The Barber of Seville.” ‘The attendance was large, 
which only proves that New York is opera starved, not 
that the Damrosch-Ellis company is a worthy one. 

It happens, however, to be the only one, and as it is 
headed by Melba, Campanari, Bispham, Ibos and a few 
others, persons go to hear these artists, while they bemoan 
the slatternly style of the presentations, the cheap mzse en 
scéne and the tawdry costuming. 

Monday night of last week Verdi's ‘‘Aida” was put on in 
a way that beggars description. The crudity of color 
effects, the inefficiency and smallness of the chorus, the 
shocking stage management, told heavily on the singers, 
who, however, struggled through. Even Bimboni, an ex- 
cellent conductor, who directed the ‘‘Aida” of the Mapleson 
Company so well, seemed without fire. Melba was doubly 
nervous, for it was her first assumption of the title role in 
this city. 

Her ‘‘ Aida” was abused by the press because it was not 
Nordica’s, and if Nordica had sung she would have been 
criticised for not being Teresina Singer or Bonaplata-Bau. 
As a matter of record Melba’s conception was not forceful 
enough, butas her timidity wore off she acted with freedom 
and at times intensity. She has improved histrionically. 
Her ‘Patria Mia” was admirably sung and the last 
number beautifully delivered. Melba’s ‘*‘ Aida” will grow; 
as it is, she did wonders. 

Campanari’s Amanasro was superb. Ibos was a strong 
Rhadames, singing ‘‘Celeste Aida” with fine voice and 
taste, and Brazzi’s Amneris, a very dramatic impersonation. 
Brazzi’s voice is rich, powerful, and her great scene was 
well done. The Ramfis of Boudouresque was bad. The 
chorus was miserable, and the orchestra did not show its 


best form. 

Wednesday night ‘‘ Lohengrin” was sung, with this cast: 
RN 6 or ote ccdevsedes Pe ccabeoddvesaaryreaecguien Gadski 
ee oe CE CE eee ee ee, Seppe Staudig] 
ND, cide nscivnsivdeiemeiles tivaneeneene dh Rothmuhl 
King aos Rigihene Raurba ns Umea nae aeee takawk ees edaree Fischer 
ARREARS 28 ei: plo SEN sree Bispham 
PE ons. Oca EER eda ia weea se Reanee s+ enka Staudigl 


Conductor, Damrosch. 


This was a poor performance from all with the exception 
of Bispham, whose Telramund is a noble piece of work. 
His acting was remarkable for its variety, flexibility and 
consistency. His costuming was in good taste and vocally 
he gave all some exciting moments. Gadski's Elsa is too 
ponderous, too namby-pamby to realize the ideal maiden. 
She was not in voice and the dream music and scenes with 
**Lohengrin” fell flat. Rothmuhl sang with the straightfor- 
ward emotion of a well-fed unemotional Teuton. His 
voice, not an unmusical one, is badly placed and his acting 
stolid. He was here two seasons ago. Staudigl was a 
wooden-voiced Herald and Fischer, the Henry. Ortrud 
was taken by a lady who indulged in alternate screaming 
and gasping. Her face and figure are ridiculous in the 
part. Her conception was a bad imitation of the late 
Klafsky’s. Mr. Damrosch conducted everything too fast 
and too loud. The chorus is simply unmentionable. 

Friday night saw a revival of Rossini’s merry ‘‘Barber of 
Seville,” with the following allotment of characters: 


OO a vavisnedeee carte re hits + arb hictea Melba 
NR cS cunts dedi edocs ten eaten Van Cauteren 
PRs clatin'< 6s diiaiishie wt ae 6-»,00-9.05 Wena Salignac 
ino a0. 04 dininigaieg dei bie «0 t-s vase ieee Campanari 
Bartol OB fer 255 OLA ke FOE ES ee SR Carbone 
SENS) 5 SLEEPS s daR a Game Ole econ acnscbee Boudouresque 
PRS « cub cba Allg cuoababen toile s64$a0ab tbccled Viviani 


Conductor, Bimboni. 


Melba surprised her warmest admirers. She was gay, 
frivolous, arch and nimble as Rosina, and the cloudiness 
that slightly marred ‘‘ Una voce poco fa” soon wore away. 
In the singing lesson she was merry and full of diadlerie, 
and introduced Massenet’s ‘‘Sevillana” with good effect. 
She also sang an Italian canizonetta, accompanying herself 


at the piano gevtilty At the close of the opera she sang 
with brilliancy Arditi’s ‘‘Se Saran Rose.” 
Carbone was an excellent Bartolo, preserving all the 


vocally his ‘‘ Largo al Factotum” was a four de force. 
He accompanied Almaviva’s serenade on the guitar, an 


and the florid music is beyond his powers. Boudouresque 


able personality and voice seemed to suit the part. Bim- 
boni conducted spiritedly, and the evening was an enjoy- 
able one, the first enjoyable one of the season, although 
it must not be imagined that Rossini’s music was given in 
an ideal manner. 

At the matinée ‘‘Tannhiéuser” was repeated with the 
usual cast, and Gadski was not at her best. She did some 
queer things in the prayer, while the pilgrims murdered 
the tonality of their chorus. Damrosch conducted all over 
the place. Monday night ‘ Faust” was given again with 
Melba, Ibos, Campanari, Toronta and Bouderesque. 

Wednesday evening David Bispham will appear for the 
first time here as Van Derdecken, in ‘:Der Fliegende 
Hollander.” Others in the cast will be Mesdames Gadski 
and Mattfeld, and Messrs. Stehmann, Breuer, and Van 
Hoose. 

On Friday evening the first opera of the trilogy will be 
sung. ‘* Die Walkiire” will be followed by * Siegfried” on 
the following Wednesday evening, and on the next Friday 
‘ Die Gétterdimmerung” will be given. Madame Nordica 

will be heard here for the first time asthe Briinnhilde of 
this opera. The other roles will be sung by Mesdames 
Gadski, Seygard, Toronta, Mattfeld, Staudigl and Van 
Cauteren. Madame Melba will sing the title role of Aida 
at the Saturday matinee, supported by Mesdames Barna 
and Mattfeld and Messrs. Ibos, Boudouresque, Stehmann 
and Vanni. 
On Saturday evening the only popular priced perform- 
ance of the season will be given. ‘‘ Tannhduser” will be sung 
by Messrs. Kraus, Bispham, Fischer, Staudig], Van Hoose 
and Rains, and Mesdames Gadski, Barna and Mattfeld. 


A Parisian Concert. 
OT in Paris but right here in New York and in Chick- 
ering Hall Saturday evening and by artists German, 
American, English, Italian, but not French, so far as is 
known. But the Parisian under whose auspices the con- 
cert was given is very Parisian and quite a model of style. 
If, you did not go to the concert you may exercise your 
imagination to know who or what he or she or it is, and 
why the concert was, from the linguistic point of view, 
somewhat—well, paradoxical. 

But you may see that musically the concert was worthy 

of attention, by the program: 


CSMIUGE TEUUNS., UN 6 ons cdiccee<rscesdecesenssses® Taft 
Frank Taft. 
Bebe BECICRIGN, DION. c ceccdees cecscccccesccis J. Raff 
Miss Florence Couté. 
ee RR et Sa Sa OE Lindner 


Franz Listemann. 


Mts. Elizabeth Northrop. 
Introduction Third Act Lohengrin, organ and 
ee RE eae er trn Fp int Bee PLE Ie cr! Wagner 
John G. Frank and Frank Taft. 
F. E. Ward, accompanist. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, handsomely gowned as usual, 
and handsomer than her gowns, sang with the refinement 
of phrasing and vocal skill which have made her so valu- 
able an addition to our concert rooms. Her first number 
was particularly well adapted to her voice. She was en- 
thusiastically recalled. 


tation of his family. 

Franz Taft, the organist, proved his mastery of the 
organ and his good knowledge of its requirements not 
only in his playing but by the composition of his own 
with which he opened the program. 


“ 


which he supported the bass trumpet in the “ Lohengrin” 
selection. Of the other soloists space forbids comment, 
save to point out that Miss Benfey’s selections were not 
equal to her skill; Chevalier de Bassini’s method is better 





than his voice, and Miss Kuhr as a pianist has still much 


easy thing for such an accomplished 'cellist. Salignac was | 
the weak spot in the cast, for he has no sense of humor, | 


was a better Basiliothan Mephisto. His rather disagree- | 


C’era una Volta un Principe, vocal...............-Gomez 
rs. Elizabeth Northrop. 
Readings— 
Oe SR” eee eee eee Wilkins 
SOE MR. csorecds nckbrisdsceavepcbéons Wilkins 
Miss Ida Benfey. 
Prologue de Pagliacci, vocal..............-. Leoncavallo | 
Chevalier A. de Bassini 
Piano— 
Prelude, ee eee ee ee MacDowell 
I OE Le es ch a ahaa wn RES Schumann 
Rhapsodie in G mimof..........-ssessecccess Brahms | 
Miss Marie Kuhr. 
Violoncello— 
De RO. i cciceuccs asthe ineobieis oils Saint-Saéns | 
PE NIB iiccn ctivkstucdencesscadasinesyeree Piatti | 
Franz Listemann. 
Re Sr Ts I oo cc ca rcceers Conse vowkssecsees Beach | 


So also was Franz Listemann, | 
whose violoncello playing sustains the high musical repu- 


There were many | 
fine points to be noted in his management of effects in this | 
number and in the Wagnerian harmonic combinations with | 


to learn. Nevertheless the concert was most successful in 
that each number pleased the listeners, and each number 
was encored with determination. 





traditional business of the role. Campanari was a host in | 
himself. His Figaro is an elastic, clean bit of work, and | 


A French Morning at Sherry’s. 
EON JANCEY, of Paris and New York, gave an 
interesting exposition of his skill in declamation at 
Sherry’s Thursday morning, and he was listened to with 
enthusiastic sympathy by an assemblage of fashionable 
women, including a number of the French residents in 


sympathy with M. Jancey’s aims. 

William Carl, the organist, assisted M. Jancey in the 
second part of the program by playing the musical sup- 
plement to Alfred de Mussett’s “ Lucie” and to “ Tristesse 
a’Amier”; the music to the former composed by Godard, 
oi the latter by Widor. The music is yet in manuscript 
and is dedicated to Mr. Carl. 

M. Jancey’s sentiment was best displayed in ““Ma Mie” 
and “La Bronette,” while the fire and feeling with which 
he expressed patriotic emotion in “ Ce que dit la Chan- 
son” must have stirred the hearts of the coldest in the 
audience His dramatic selections were from “ Hernain” 
and “ Ruy Blas.” Another program of recitations and 
readings will be given this (Wednesday) afternoon at 4 
o'clock. 


Musicale at Hardman Hall. 


HE second matinee musicale at Hardman Hall, Jan- 
uary 25, introduced to the audience as the principal 
soloist Miss Carrie Bridewell, contralto, who greatly 
pleased the musically appreciative by her voice and man- 
ner. She sang with smooth, rich tones and sustained 
dignity of feeling Bohm’s “Calm as the Night,” and for an 
encore “The Miller and the Maid.” Her second number, 
“Supposing,” by Bischof, did not altogether suit her 
Love’s Years Are 
Brave and Long,” atoned for any mischoice. Miss Bride- 
well is singing now at Dr. Parkhurst’s Church, Madison 
Avenue and Twenty-fourth street. The tenor, William 
H. Raymond, sang several solos. Ralph Dayton Hans- 
rath played the piano badly, though his friends present 
did not seem to think so. 
The A£Zolian Ladies’ Trio, Misses Fried, Curtis and 


style of singing; but her encore song, “ 
y ging 


Bridewell, who gave several selections, may be accept- 
able singers of domestic, commonplace songs in out-of- 
town regions, but are not yet as a whole equal to the 
demands of metropolitan audiences. 

The New York String Quartet, Messrs. Boegner, 
Knecht, Schaffer and Boucher, showed the effect of care- 
ful and conscientious study in their interpretation of the 
andante and allegro from Raffs’ “Die Mihle,” but would 
have left a better final impression if they had selected some 
less hackneyed selection than Bouherini’s “Munich” in 
answer to a recall. Their opening number was Haydn’s 
Quartet in D. This organization is capable of excellent 
work and such will be expected. 


Warning! 


USICIANS in this city have been approached by 
parties representing themselves as solicitors of a 

paper called The Musical News. The Musical News title 
| and goodwill were purchased by THe Musica Courier 
Company from its former proprietors, located at the time 
|in Carnegie Music Hall, where they issued that publica- 





| tion on the pretence of having a large circulation, whereas 
| the paper had virtually no subscribers at all. These men 
| succeeded in securing a good deal of money from musi- 
| cal people in this city through their association at the 
same time with the musical agency business, which was as 
| unsubstantial as The Musical News itself. 

This whole story is one of the unpublished chapters of 
the history of musical history in this city, and some day 
the full story will be published. 

One of the partners of this combine is still at large in 
the musical field, but it is not known whether he has re- 
vived the original publication, which under the law is the 
property of THe Musicat Courier Company. 

In case musicians are approached by solicitors of The 
Musical News the former may secure any information nec- 
essary by addressing this office. 


Carlotta Desvignes Married. 

Miss Carlotta Desvignes, the favorite contralto, has be- 
| come Mrs. James Douglas Dallas, and is at present in Lon- 
'don. Her husband, who is an electrical engineer, and who 
| has passed several years in the United States, is a grand- 


|son of Sir James Douglas, who was the first governor of 
British Columbia. Madame Desvignes-Dallas, as she will 
now probably be known, has decided not to give up her 
profession, but will reappear on the concert stage, and ex- 
pects toreturn to America next year. Our congratulations 
to theartistic bride and the assurance that her return to us 
will be welcome. 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL oeneee t 
539 FULTON STREET, January 31, 1898. 


AST week was so overcrowded with musical affairs 

that several things of note and interest were crowded 

out, amrong which was a concert by the Prospect Heights 

Choral Society, one by Louis Koemmenich, in which he 

presented his compositions, and one by Carl Fiqué, as- 

sis ted by the Rheinpfaelzer Male Chorus of Manhattan 
Borough. 

The Prospect Heights Choral Society is in its second 
season and under the direction of H. E. H. Benedict 
made a very good showing. The singers manifest interest 
and vim. The shadings and dynamic effects were not al- 
ways what they should have been, but work ought to 
make this club one of the notable ones of the city. On 
this occasion the soloists were Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, 
contralto, and Victor Herbert, ‘cello. 

Mrs. Jacoby sang admirably and was recalled many times 
by her audience, whose enthusiasm was a direct result of 
her finished work and the beauty of her voice. She sang 
“Connais tu le Pays,” by Thomas, and a group consist- 
ing of “Im Herbst,” by Franz; “Si mes Vers Avaient des 
Ailes,” by Hahn, and “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” by 
Tschaikowsky, .with obligato by Mr. Herbert. 

Herbert’s numbers were: Nocturne, by Herbert; 
Scherzo, Goens; Berceuse, by Godard, and Mazurka, by 
Popper. He was also enthusiastically recalled. A soprano 
solo was assumed by Miss M. E. S. Hannah in the Sere- 
nade of Neidlinger, which was beautifully sung, with the 
exception of an unquestionable tremolo. Miss H. M. A. 
Clay was accompanist for the concerted work and E. H. 
Benedict for the soloists. 

At the concert given by Louis Koemmenich he had the 
assistance of Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Jose- 
phine S. Jacoby, contralto; William Bartels, tenor; Henry 
Bartels, baritone; a male double quartet and the ladies’ 
chorus from the Saengerbund, and Alex. Rihm, that mag- 
nificent accompanist, who has lost none of his art since 
last I heard him. 

Koemmenich presented a program consisting of his own 
compositions and that beautiful cantata “The Blind 
Fairy,” by Max Meyer-Olbersleben. This cantata, by the 
way, ought to be a boon to female singing societies, for 
it is most tuneful, bright and attractive. 

Most of the Koemmenich numbers are published and 
are among the prettiest ballads of the day, and as I have 
often spoken of the pen of this talented man, I can say 
little more than that the audience received them with 
great enthusiasm, and the concert was most enjoyable. 

Mrs. Jacoby scored a great success in the contralto 
solo “Wer Weiss,” and of Hildegard Hoffmann I must 
say that the improvement shown in the use of her voice 
since she has been studying with Oscar Saenger is re- 
markable. Both pupil and teacher are to be congratu- 
lated. 

All the numbers on the program were well given and 
were interesting. 

This was the program: 

Lebenswanderung. 
Mein Liebgesell. 
Double Quartet. 
Ach! Koennt’ ich das vergessen (Ah, Could I but Forget 
Thee). 
Ich sag’ es nicht (I'll Not Tell). 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann. 
Rosenzeit, MS. 
Herbstwanderung (Love's Vassal). 
William Bartels. 
Heimliches Klingen (Mysterious Melody). 
Wenn ich’s nur wuesst’ (If I but Knew). 
Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby. 
Der Troubadour (The Troubadour). 
Der Einzigen, : 
Vagantenlied (Vagrant’s Song). 
Henry Bartels. 
Das Madchen und der Dornbusch (The Maiden and the 


Briar). 
Madchenglueck (Maiden’s Joy). 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann. 
Sehnsucht (Longing). 
Ladies’ Chorus. 
Wer Weiss? (Who Knows)? 
Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby. 
Abschied (Parting). 
Lockung (Love’s Pleading). 
Double Quartet. 
Cantata: Das blinde Elflein (The Blind Fairy) 
Meyer-Olbersleben 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, La- 
dies’ Chorus and piano. 
At the concert given by Carl Fiqué the solo participants 
were Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué, Mrs. D. Treckmann, 
Miss Jennie S. Liebmann, Miss Eleanor Treadwell and 


Edward A. Kent, which insures the fact that solos were 
enjoyable and well given. The choral work, under the 
baton of Carl Fiqué, proved the versatility of this talented 
man, who is quite as powerful and careful a conductor as 
he is a musician in all other directions. The most notable 
number on the program was a song for male chorus, “Ach 
weiss du es noch,” by Fiqué, to which was awarded the 


last June. 

Another concerted number deserving more than passing 
mention was the five songs of mankind, by Haeser: 
“Cradle Song,” “Love Song,” “Battle Song,” ‘Death 
Song” and “Hallelujah Song.” 

Two farewell concerts were given this week to Herman 
Dietman, a young baritone oi rare ability, who will leave 
for Europe this week. It is the hope of young Dietman, 
in whose future many friends have every confidence, to 
accomplish very much more than ordinary results, as he 
has a magnificent voice and the determination to study 
music deeply and thoroughly. Gluckliche Reise and Aui 
Wiedersehen. 

On Monday evening the pupils of Frank Downey gave 
a concert in Memorial Hall. Miss Matilda Wallenhaupt, 
who sang Becker’s “Fruhlingzeit,’” Miss Anne Howard, 
who sang “Mia Piccirella,”’ and Miss Agnes Sheridan, in 
a waltz song, by Patterson, were notably good. The 
others who appeared on the program were: Misses Gretta 
Davoren, Frances McCarthy, Amelia Corani, Marie Rey- 
nard, Mrs. Anna Duffy, Mrs. Florence Robertson James, 
Messrs. Henry McMahon, Alexis Maurocordato, Harry 
J. Day and T. Connor. At a concert given by the Church 
of Good Tidings Mr. Downey gave some vocal numbers, 
to the evident delight of his hearers. Mr. Downey has 
a round, rich baritone voice. 

Clarence T. Steele is having such pronounced success 
with his sight-singing classes that he opens another class 
February 3 in the Art Building on Montague street. With 
all these courses in this branch, besides the excellent 
course availzble in the public schools, there is hope for 
the musical future of Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Minnie Humphrey sang at Patterson, N. J., with 
the Haase State Orchestra, in which concert she had an 
enormous success. She sang “Se Saran Rose” of Arditi, 
and “The Wren” by Benedict, with flute obligao. Mrs. 
Humphreys has a beautiful clear soprano, sings with 
much taste, and is a distinct acquisition to a program 
where one wants a singer who can sing. 

On Wednesday night the first piano recital in the 
course given by the Brooklyn Institute occurred, and it 
was the first appearance in recital of Alexander Siloti. 
He played magnificently and would always under every 
circumstance be pleasant to hear, and in this I am sincere 
To the musicians I will repeat that the acoustics of 
Association Hall are abominable, and I will say again 
that no pianist can play with success in this house, al- 
though I will admit that the audience was not large 
enough to warrant taking the Academy of Music, but I 
believe the house to have been the cause of the small 
audience. Siloti was at his best in a Chopin Etude, which 
he played delightfully. 

Marteau, on February 9, assisted by Lotta Mills, is the 
next attraction in this series. 

On Thursday evening the Clinton Vocal Club gave its 
prémiere, and with such success that it might have been 
an old club, so thoroughly finished was all the work, 
under the direction of Frederic Reddall, who has proven 
that he has absolute control over a body of singers. The 
ensemble attack, finish, as all the shadings were flawless, 
and the selections were beautiful. 

Miss Rebecca Holmes, violinist, and Miss Magdalena 
Perry, contralto, were exceptionally clever and enjoy- 
able. There were also fine voices in the incidental soli in 
Jensen’s cantata “Feast of Adonis.” They belonged to 
Misses: Anna T. Halstead, Grace M. Whiting, Arthur, 
Inglee and Lanning. Miss Alice Walter Bates played 
the accompaniments. 

The musicale at the Pouch Mansion was a very suc- 
cessful affair, as all the participants were in the best form 
The Brooklyn College of Music Trio played excellently, 
with Mrs. Diller at the piano, Mr. DeNike ‘cello and 
E. A. Whitelaw violin. 

Mr. DeNike played some ‘cello solos, and as usual had 

the success which his fine playing deserves. The greatest 
amount fell to Albert Gérard Thiers, who, accompanied 
by Thomas Perkins, sang beautifully upon this occasion 
and caused very much enthusiasm by his voice, style and 
the beauty of his selections. Miss Dame, a young so- 
prano, had very much success in “A Summer Night,” by 
Goring-Thomas, and “Good Night, My Child,” by Abt, 
with obligato by Mr. DeNike. Miss Dame has a beautiful 
voice. 
Saturday night, between the matinee and evening per- 
formances of the “ Geisha,” when the house was filled to 
its utmost capacity, a fire occurred in the basement of the 
Academy of Music. There was little if any damage, and 
the evening performance went on undisturbed by anything 
save a little smoke. 





At the Seidl concert, to occur Saturday night, the Apol- 


first prize for composition at the Philadelphia Saengeriest | 
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lo Society will attend as a tribute to Dudley Buck, its 
leader, whose overture to “ Marmion” will be presented 
The house at present shows an immense sale, and Joseffy 
will receive the ovation due the greatest pianism which 
has been heard since he played here before. 

Tobias Westlin, a teacher of fine ability, will make him- 
self better known to the Brooklyn people on February 
16, when he will give a pupil recital, Mr. Westlin is a 
Norwegian pianist and teacher, who shows much thor 
oughness in his work. 

A special feature of the great Pratt Institute, which is 
known from coast to coast, is its music department. 
Every day there is twenty minutes’ chorus singing, twice 
weekly, each pupil is compelled to take two periods of mu 
sic, there are lectures, sight reading, musical history, and 
no pupil can pass in examinations, unless he passes in mu 
sic as well. : 

The pupils of the Pratt Institute were among the most 
enthusiastic to take advantage of the pupils’ admission 
to the Boston Symphony concert, and they were prepared 
to hear intelligently as there was an analysis of the pro- 
grams given to them before the concert occurred. Again 
much matter is crowded out which will appear next is- 
sue. Emitig Frances BAvER 


ce Harmony.” 


By Georce W. CHapwick 


(2. #.. Wood Music Company, Boston.) 


HE COURIER has received from the publishers the 
newly issued manual of “Harmony,” by that excel- 
lent musical authority, George W. Chadwick. 

“The book is designed,” says the author, “to give a 
working vocabulary of chords for the harmonizing of mel 
odies in the order of their practical value and harmonic 
importance,” and this it succeeds in doing in succinct and 
effectual manner 

The work is of importance in that it embraces, in con- 
densed form, but with exceptionally clear effect, a course 
of harmonic study, which the average text book takes 
more extended space and a perplexing amount of detail to 
cover. 

Mr. Chadwick’s practical experience as a teacher is 
made evident, and is of especial value. He has profited by 
intimate contact with the student mind, which is embar- 
rassed and fatigued by the common overplus of illustration 
and analysis, and builds better by easy, light-burdened 
progress when each step can be so laid as to be altogether 
dependent on the preceding. It is the skill with which 
Mr. Chadwick has accomplished this, leading the pupil 
with rapidity, yet in duly comprehensive manner to a point 
of interesting harmonization that makes this text book one 
of original value. 

Presupposing a knowledge of the scale, it is a book so 
lucidly, simply and connectedly planned, so free from 
arid repetition and the redundancy of illustration which 
confuses that any intelligent amateur can work out its 
theories without a teacher’s aid. At same time it will 
be found to provide the teacher with abundant suggestion 
for illustration and amplification as interest or necessity 
may demand. 

The usual halting-places for the harmony student are 
made comparatively simple by the manner in which Mr 
Chadwick presents them and the interesting musical ex- 
amples given and called for. Modulation, mixed chords, 
suspensions, passing tones, altered chords, and other 
points of trouble to the average are dealt with just in 
the proper sequence and with singular clearness. It is 
the co-ordination of material in this book with the singu- 
larly comprehensve brevity of its rules and examples 
which make it a manual of unique value to the student 

Anyone who has assimilated the theories of Chad- 
wick’s “Harmony” with its liberal scope will find himself 
after a labor made unusually light and interesting from 
the outset, fully prepared to handle with ease any 
problem in modulation, and will be at home with 
authority on all forms of choral progression and the use 
of the various elaborations and embellishments which 
musical science supplies 

Adele Laeis Baidwin'’s Song Recital. 

Mrs. Adéle Laeis Baldwin, solo contralto of All Souls’ 
(Dr. Heber Newton) Church, announces a subscription 
song recital at the Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J., on 
Friday evening February 4, 1898, assisted by Mackenzie 
Gordon, tenor, and Victor Beigel, pianist 

Van den Hende’s Engagements. 

Mme. Flavie Van den Hende, the ‘cellist, played on 
January 31 in Grandville and on February 1 in Toledo. On 
February 8 she plays at a musicale of Mrs. Clemence J. B. 
Fish, and on the 5th at a musicale of Mrs. Richard Watson 
Gilder. 

Adele Lewing Will Play with Kneisel Quartet. 

Miss Adele Lewing has been engaged to play with the 





Kneisel Quartet on February 4, at Princeton College. 
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National Cunsurvatecy Convert 
UMBOLDT and a few other equally great and 
modest men have been put on record as saying 
that they never met anyone nor went anywhere without 
adding to their stock of knowledge—or words to that 
effect. Musicians are not always so modest. 


| Dances were less sashedansones but were given with dash 


| tion, which is so entirely different from the Liszt rhap- 


3ut those who are might have learned something at | 


the Students’ Monthly 
at Mrs. Thurber’s conservatory, 128 East Seventeenth 
street. They might have learned there not to despise the 
day of small beginnings. For these earnest young stu- 
dents. who form the conservatory orchestra, and who are, 
so to speak, still ‘in the rough,” could give points to some 
older organizations, taking into consideration the time 
they have studied and their few appearances before an 
t Of course, the magnetism and the musicianly 
qualities of Gustav Hinrichs, who has been rehearsing 
the orchestra for the past three months, are primarily the 
cause of Monday’s rather surprising revelation as to this 
young orchestra’s capabilities. But there is some good 
musical material to work upon or even so able and ex- 
perienced a conductor could not have made much impres- 
sion in so short a time. 

Mrs. Thurber, who is generally fortunate in securing 
the best teachers, could not have chosen more wisely 
than in selecting Mr. Hinrichs to drill the orchestra into 
good musical shape. Mr. Hinrichs, all musical people 
know, prepared the way in Philadelphia for the establish- 
ment of opera and remained there for the greater part of 
nine years until about two years ago; and he also re- 
cently organized the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
now conducted by Fritz Scheele. This was Monday’s 


audience. 


program: 
Overture, Siege of Corinth...........+-.e+eeeeee- Rossini 
National Conservatory Orchestra. 
Recitative and aria, Marriage of Figaro...... 
Miss Emma McGrayne. 
Concertstiick, piano and orchestra................ Weber 
Miss Grace Halleck. 


. Mozart 


Seite, Pade CHG. ocscaets sot nrnsnatcians . Grieg 
National Conservatory Orchestra. 
Piano solo, Rhapsodie No. 2...........+0+-+e+00% Brahms 
Miss Maria V. Torrilhon. 
Aria, Marriage of Figaro... ... 2.00. sccecescccese Mozart 
Miss Lydia Gross. ; 
Spanish Dances, No. 2 and 5§...........+.-. Moszkowski 


National Conservatory Orchestra. 

In accompanying the Weber Concertstiick and the 
Mozart aria the care of the conductor was conspicuously 
manifest, and there was no sense of obtrusiveness or un- 
certainty of phrasing in the most delicate Mozart passages. 
Yet accompanying is not the easiest thing in the musical 
vide the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra sometimes. But without making invidious com- 
parisons we may note that the “ Peer Gynt” suite was 
given commendably, barring a lack of precision in some 
of the pizzicato passages and several slips in the opening 
number. It is a tricky work, this Grieg suite, and re- 
quires all kinds of sentiment and tone from the players. 
Several of the crescendos were admirable, and the ac- 
curacy of accent was noticeable ert cena The Spanish 


world to manage, 





; : ; | nical clearness were noticeable. 
Concert given Monday afternoon 


| well sustained, and evidenced the value of Mr. Hinrichs’ 


and spirit. 

Miss Maria V. Torrilhon, a pupil of Joseffy, gave her 
Brahms Rhapsody in a dignified manner, which was emi- 
nently suited to the nobility of sentiment in this composi- 


Richness of tone in the chord passages and tech- 
Another pianist, very 
young and very promising, also played. Her study under 
Miss Margulies for several years has produced good re- 
sults already, and if there is no retrogression or over- 
forcing young Miss Halleck will step to a good position 
in the musical world. 

Miss Lydia Gross sang her aria with pure sweet tones, 


sodies. 


training in her phrasing and correct intonation and pro- 
nunciation. Altogether, as we said before, much might be 
learned here at the conservatory by musicians who are 
not to proud to learn; and the most may be learned by 
those who will watch Mr. Hinrichs’ conducting, and real- 
ize that a conductor must be born not made. 


Scherhey Studio Recital. 
L AST Thursday afternoon saw the large connecting 
studios of M. J. Scherhey, on Gramercy Park, filled 

to overflowing, this program being presented: 


Wane te NE, B53 Ses ae res Se SR Chopin 
Putambins, Bi ok nn ki As Chopin 
Miss Nellie Knapp. 

WE 0D VOR: cto ntnkdchons vo eks<« el nasi tiedee Mattei 


Miss Daisy von Ramdohr. 
Sonnenlicht, Sonnenschein. nes .Scharwenka 
[De eerNeNE «ona vid «605 cd Sie eee Scharwenka 
Miss Martha Wettengel. 
Accompanied by the composer. 


SEITE 5 od cpa done ts wc Goede ea Paes Vee es H. Dorn 
NE ee ee ade Co cd badive oes dhe. eee 
Bohmisches Wiegenlied.....................--. 200. Klein 
Miss Helen Stursberg. 
Accompanied by the composer. 

Arie Aus Die Zauberfléte: O Isis und Osiris. ...Mozart 
Der Tod und das Madchen. . ies . Schubert 
M. Goldfinger. 
pe? es 8 ER ere . Donizetti 
Mrs. Dora Phillips. 

RO DD ee ee pee 
Miss Louise Mengel. 

Ductt- Aas Des Dreiscite. «ois ere. oe ccicccacie Weber 
Mrs. Frank Ambler Pattison, Mrs. Edward de Lima. 
Rigoletto Fantaisie. , apeiaelt ta tad ce 
Miss Nellie Knapp. 

Arie Aus Paulus. .......Mendelssohn 


‘Dr. Otto Jacob. 
Arie Aus Samson und Delilah. 
Miss Marie Patz. 


. Saint-Saéns 


Romanza La Giaconda. Rare aioe « . Ponchielli 
Miss Clara. L. Evans 

DONS 56. oe FS. Saeic kk aii Fe RE Mattei 
Miss Ella Staab 

I I ee oo in sb wid on ¢ he ecin maura Bizet 

eee: SD SE 6 ah os nn beeen s+ ede rene e's Verdi 
William Zanten. 

Sehnsucht ...... vee 


Immer Lieser Wird Mein Schlummer............. Saar 
Miss Louise Mengel. 
Accompanied us the sompaees. 





| Die ENO | EA, OO E TE Klein 
Accompanied by the composer 
LG SS cece sc ccc cs eet e eee emeso cs Donizetti 
Mrs. Dora Phillips. 
Sonntagmorgen ........................+..+-Mendelssohn 


Maigléckchen und die Bliimelein.......... Mendelssohn 
Miss Helen Stursberg and Miss Martha Wettengel. 
Mr. Scherhey may well be satisfied with the efforts of 
his score of young pupils, the artists of this occasion. Of 
course nervousness, that bane of our American life, inter- 
vened to destroy the ful! effects in many cases, but the 
intentions were so manifestly meritorious that one can 
only speak good. Miss Ramdohr and Miss Wettengel 
have improved much since last season; the latter sang 
songs by Scharwenka, accompanied by the composer 
This was similarly the case with Miss Stursberg, Bruno 
Oscar Klein being the composer-accompanist, as well as 
with Miss Louise Mengel, Louis V. Saar’s songs and 
piano playing uniting in the success achieved 
Goldfinger has a genuine basso profundo, reaching low 
D with ease, Mrs. Phillips much temperament and grace, 
and Miss Mengel sang Lessman’s song with lovely voice 
and expression. The pretty voices of Mesdames Patti- 
son and De Lima blend well. Dr. Otto Jacob has a very 
sympathetic bass voice, Miss Marie Patz a slight lisp she 
Miss Powell 
Xanten is well 
The closing duet 
displayed voices in two most graceful and singable mu 


Young 


must be rid of, and Miss Evans sang nicely. 
substituted for Miss Staab, who was ill 
known as an operatic tenor of merit 


sic—pity these duets are not heard oftener. 

Miss Nellie Knapp is a very brilliant young pianist, pos 
These qualities were especially 
fantaisie 


sessing force and taste. 
in evidence in the extremely difficult “Rigoletto” 
She is more than merely a student, and needs only time 
and study to perfect gifts which are hers by nature 

Mr. Scherhey’s next recital is looked forward to with 
genuine interest. 


Keiser & Becker. 

NEW firm has been organized under the title of 

Keiser & Becker for the purpose of selling sheet 
music and musical merchandise, at 27 Union Square 
Robert A. Keiser has been a valuable man with the Dit- 
sons for the past twenty-five years, while George Becker— 
the popular “George’’—is known to patrons of Schuberth 
& Co. for twenty-five years. With their complete know!l- 
edge of the business and large personal acquaintance. 
there is no reason why these two young men should not 
succeed 


Shannah Cummings. 

This prominent young soprano made a decided hit at the 
last Aschenbroedel, when she sang the soprano part of 
Bruno Oscar Klein's quintet for voice, violin, ‘cello, horn 
and piano. Her voice was full of warmth and color, and 
she was most enthusiastically applauded. 

Madame Von Klenner’s Pupil. 

Miss Lillian V. Watts, who has been noted as a success- 
ful example of Madame Von Klenner’s method, sang Satur- 
day evening before the Shakespeare Club of this city. Her 
selections were from Massenet, Mozart and Schumann. 
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DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 





THE ACTORS’ TRADE UNION. 


HE Actors’ Society of America, composed of 1,200 actors who play in 
what is called the ‘legitimate drama,” has decided by a large 
majority to form a ‘‘ union” and affiliate with the Central Labor Union. In 
this it is following the lead of the vaudeville performers, who make up the 
Actors’ Protective Union, and the stage hands, who are almost all members 
of the National Alliance of Stage Employés. 

Unquestionably the actors have grievances which should be redressed; 
unquestionably they are at the mercy of the unscrupulous manager and the 
unprincipled agent. THE COURIER is with them in any movement that aims 
at improving their condition. 

But what of this plan of a ‘‘union’’? What do they expect to gain by 
joining hands with the Central Labor Union, and securing the backing of the 
bricklayers, carpenters, bakers and candlestick-makers ? 

There are just two points that we would present to the actors for their 
careful consideration. 

In the first place it may be safely said that the only actors who can ex- 
pect to benefit by this union are those who have not been able to hold 
their own in the open, competitive market. The successful actor has no 
need of a labor organization at his back. His work brings its price. The 
very excellence of his art is a safeguard against managerial injustice or im- 
position, 

It is clear then that this union can aid only the unclassed actors— 
those who gain a precarious livelihood in cheap or experimental com- 
panies—those who have inherited the luckless fortune of the irresponsible 
actors of the old ‘‘ strolling ” days. 

Will it benefit even them ? 

We do not believe it will. 

Acting, if you will, is an art, but at best itis an art only in the higher 
branches. The artists on the stage, we have seen, have no need of a union. 
Those for whom the union is designed belong to the lower ranks of the pro- 
fession. They are not artists. They are merely actors. Now, it should be 
clearly nnderstood that they are face to face with almost unlimited com- 
petition. Very little preliminary training is necessary for the actor of this 
order. Were anyone to blowa tin horn in front of THE COURIER office, a 
thousand young men and women would gather, who might—by a slight train- 
ing—be turned into players quite as capable as those who make up the 
Actors’ Society of America. Given the simian temperament—a mimetic 
turn—it is easier tomake an actor than a street car driver. Virtually, this is 
unskilled labor. And no union of unskilled laborers has ever been able to 
make headway against the immense competition from without. 

And so we do not believe the new union will aid the actors who need its 
assistance; those whom it might help do not want its assistance and do not 
need it. 





HE real name of Francisque Sarcey, the distinguished Parisian critic. is Frangois. 
He has for fifty years used the less common name exclusively till the other day, 
when he went to enter his son’s name in the army list. Although the pseudonym of 
a writer is considered valid in France for all commercial purposes, official papers in the 
army have to be signed with the real name. 





~HARLES THOMAS PARSLOE, the actor, died Saturday at his home, 
© No. 308 West Twenty-sixth street. He was born in New York in 1836, 
and before he was twenty years of age was playing with Boucicault at 
Wallack’s old theatre. As a youth he had been with the Ravel family and 
with G. L. Fox in pantomime. To playgoers of this generation he is best 
known for his work in ‘‘The Danites”’ (with McKee Rankin) and his por- 
trayal of the Chinaman in ‘‘ My Partner.” He was last seen on the stage 
three years ago. 





66. PARIS MODEL” is a mild but pleasing comedy in three acts by Mrs. 

Jane Mauldin-Feigel, whose husband, a well-known journalist, is editor 
of the Zammany Times. The play has been on the road for two weeks, and 
was seen the other night at the Lyceum Theatre in Elizabeth. With a little 
working over and abit of brightening up ‘‘ A Paris Model” would easily find 
favor in New York. It is capitally played by a capital company, including 
Mlle. Pilar-Morin, Miss Maude Haslam, Otto Dietrichstein and Lorimer John- 
stone. It is under the direction of Rudolph Aronson. 





MESIUINISSE JUVABIT. 


In heaven where you are dwelling now—dear heart— 
Do you remember our last parting here, 
The poor sad kisses when we two did part ? 


. 
* * 


Over us the railway station arched a blear, 

Patched sky of girdered glass ; idle and blue 

The electric lights sulked in the drifting smoke; 

The shining rails ran out by two and two, 

Together always ; shifting here and there 

The engines glowed and panted ; the brakemen swung 
Their lanterns red and green ; about us broke 

The vehemence of people—noise and throng— 

Porters and trainmen shouted— 


We parted so ; 
Northward with me the flaming train roared through 
The hollow night and leagues of driving snow. 


* 
* * 


Veiled, little woman, frightened, sick to the heart, 
Cold with the night-rain, driven through your gown, 
You stood in the flippant street of the gaslit town. 
God, who was passing, saw you standing there 

And saw your tears ; God, the high gentleman, 

Said gently, ‘‘ May I help you—I, who can?” 

He gave you his arm (how weak your ankles were !) 
And leaning on Him, you went to heaven, where 
Your home is now. 


In your white chamber there, 
When the door is closed and you can hardly hear 
The nocturnes the harpers play ; when you have said 
Yours and lain down slimly in your bed, 
Do you remember—with hunger at your heart— 
The hurry of kisses when we parted here, 
The wrench of bruised hands, when we two did part ! 

Vance THOMPSON. 





“THE BIBELOT.”’ 


E have had occasion before to commend the admirable and artistic little publica- 
W tions of Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Me. Under the title 7he Bidbelot 
he reprints masterpieces in prose and verse from scarce editions and sources little 
known. These numbers are issued weekly at 5 cents apiece. Last year Mr. Mosher’s 
catholic taste fell upon Moschus and Bion, Theocritus, Kipling, William Morris, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Mackail, Walter Pater, Richard Hengish Horne and other artificers 
of fine literature. From each he selected the unusual and little known. 
The Bibelot begins the new year with Rossetti’s ‘‘ Saint Agnes of Intercession.” 
The February number will contain lyrics from Paul Verlaine 





ENRIK IBSEN will be seventy years old on March 20, This anniversary will be 
H marked by the publication of his complete works, in German, by a Berlin pub- 
lisher. This is announced to be the first correct translation of the Norwegian drama- 
tist’s works. The edition is expected to consist of nine volumes, and will include 
Ibsen's early dramas, among them two that have never been published before. Each 
play will have a literary introduction, the historical plays one by Georg Brandes, the 
modern one by Paul Schlenther. There will be a biography of Ibsen by the latter. 





ULES VERNE, the popular novelist, will, on the 8th of next month, celebrate 
J the seventieth anniversary of his birthday. He leads a quiet family life at Amiens, 
and is still full of health and spirits. He rises at dawn, and writes until eleven o'clock, 


_the afternoon he devotes to reading, and in the evening he rests, or accompanies his 


wife to the theatre. Strangely enough in one who has composed so many travel 
stories, the author of ‘‘ Michael Strogoff"’ has traveled but little. He has never been to 
China or Russia, and he has never made atour of the globe. Nor has he any pro- 
nounced sporting tastes—he neither shoots, hunts, nor fishes. 














LITERATURE. 











» WAS under the later Roman Empire that the drama died a 
natural death, not because the Church condemned it, but 
by a lust for sheer obscenity and bloodshed which made 
true dramatic writing impossible. The stage became 
something too vile and horrible for description. Delight 
in the imagined thing had sickened until men were made 
to die and women to degrade themselves in the very 
theatres—the drama died under the obloquy and in- 
famy of this awful realism. 





* ° * 

Ail this was amid the unhealthy surroundings of a dying civilization? To 
be sure. And our civilization is not yet moribund? True; we are not yet at 
the end of our tether. Still, to-day there is plainly discernible that dramatic 
tendency that passes—now as of old—from the morose delight of imagining 
evil things to the brutal realism of witnessing the evil act. 

At the Empire Theatre and at the Lyceum Theatre plays are exposed in 
which the chief scene—the c/ose—is that outrage upon womankind over which 
the mobs of dying Rome howled franatically. The Romans saw the slight 
Christian girl delivered over to the savage, exultant barbarian. At the Em- 
pire Theatre the playgoers indulge themselves in the complaisance—the mo- 
rose delight, as the Church calls it—of imagining the infamy. 

Is there a great difference ? 

How wide is the interval between the concept and the act ? 

In any case cannot you see the tendency? It runs straight as the Appian 
Way. 


e 
* * 


Charles Frohman dangles before his patrons the infamy 
of the evil thing done in ‘‘The Conquerors”; Daniel 
Froeman baits a trap for his mealier patrons with a 
milder version of the infamy—the last infamy and the 
foulest infamy of social life. Each of these managers in 
his own way is exploiting that monstrous crime at which 
the insolent Romans stared and howled. More decor- 
ously—aye, to be sure, more decorously. The naked in- 
stinct is draped with social conventions and painted and 
tuddled into a blushing simulacru:n of decent modesty; 
the foul deed is swathed in hints and furbelowed with in- 
sinuations and intentions. 

And this mock decency, the elaborate hypocrisy of this sham propriety 
make it all the more insidious, all the more dangerous, all the more immoral. 

The negro of the South is burned at the stake—openly, vengefully. His 
crime excites only horror. 

What of the New York managers who dress this crime in silk and satin 
—make it a thing of complaisant delight—dangle it, gaudy and delicate, be- 
fore the imagination. 

By heaven! I have more sympathy with the nigger brute. 





TREE-- 
OF -- 
KNOWLEDGE” ? 








* 
* - 


‘The Tree of Knowledge” is built upon two moftives—one I have de- 
scribed; it is adroitly put before the audience under the hypocritical guise of 
a ‘‘misunderstanding,” the mere ‘‘throttling” of a woman by a man; of 
course the misunderstanding is cleared up, but the crime has been suggested, 
and has had its effects up a certain order of minds. 

The other motif is that old ‘‘machine”—the sympathetic courtesan. A 
discussion of this leprous heroine and her amours would serve no good pur- 
pose. Since Dumas first taught us to sympathize with the woman who has 
broken the laws of chastity— 
the maintenace of which is nec- 
essary to the family and, there- 
fore, to the present organization 
of society—a long procession of 
these creatures has crossed the 
stage. They differ very little. 
Each was devised to please a 
certain order of minds—with 
more or less success. ’ 
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Scamps and libertines will 
enjoy ‘‘The Tree of Knowl- 














edge.”” Stupid people will find it tolerable, for Mr. R. C. Carton, its author, 
has swaddled his dirty story in a deal of flabby humor and filched pathos of 
the Dickens sort. Of course his play is as false in art as it is in morals, but 
stupid people will accept his art, even as the libertines will accept his 


morals. 
* a +. 
I would not have you imagine that Mr. Carton is a fool. He is wise 
enough to sprinkle his piece with the conventional morality—the morality of 
the reformed rake. the twaddle of friendship and an almost Gallic reverence 
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for ma mére ; and in the end he rewards the sheep and punishes the goats 
with the ease of the confirmed melodramatist. But all this, I repeat, serves 
only to make the sensuality of the play more dangerous. Vice is vice—even 
though it be performed. Masked epilepsy is the most dangerous variety. 


* 
* * 


It must be admitted that Miss Julie Opp, as Belle, robbed the role of the 
sympathetic courtesan of almost all its sympathy. She is a large, handsome 
amateur, who has yet to learn the elements of her art—the minor art of playing 
parts. Edward Morgan, as the reformed rake, who had been Belle’s protec- 
tor before her marriage, gave an excellent performance. Frank Mills as the 
husband was colorless. The histrionic honors of the evening were carried off 
by Miss Mannering in an ingenue role. On the whole, the comedians of 
Daniel Frohman’s pleasant little playhouse gave a praiseworthy per- 
formance. 

But ‘‘ The Tree of Knowledge” is rejectitious. 


7 * 
The cast was: 
Sir: Matte FIGMIMA WOR, . 6c c cece secvvcccevccescscccscesecccccces Charles Walcot 
IIE, TE UE so so noc cccsoccvcccvcccccr coccvcscccccovene Frank R. Mills 
Nigil Stanyon, his friend...............-.--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeees+s+.Edward Morgan 
DINE i doc dbp ce dew crops ceecsvngsoensseeeeesbeveccves William Courtleigh 
BE Ik cide deGiesocccpescescococsesscseresessvecccovecsccoes Felix Morris 
ees ca Uy le sc od beers bb ss'c dvcebtteesed seepdee John Findlay 
ROYOS. ... 22.0 Sec ccecccccccssecce ces secccecescnccccesecccesecess Thos. Whiffen, Jr. 
Monica, Mrs. Stanyon’s adopted daughter.................-+.++0055. Mary Mannering 
BE I EE so pnp oc acyecccecccccscvescececs execs Mrs. Thos. Whiffen 
ee OS REPEAL SPP eM CELE EEL Alison Skipworth 
Bolle, Beriae’s Wiles oie. cc sinc cove Meccvascvcenscccvcvccces avecececces ses Julie Opp 


(Courtesy George Alexander, St. james Theatre, London. ) 


* > * 

According to Mrs. Henri Péne Du Bois, the owlish scholars of Germany 
have been hoaxed by the gentle Pierre Louys, the author of that marvellous 
epic of profane love, ‘‘ Aphrodite.” The poems which M. Louys attributes 
to a mythical Bilitis of the sixth century before Christ have been accepted as 
genuine by certain learned doctors of Géttingen and Leipsic, and have been 
published in German as 
translations from the Greek. 
Of course this is delicious. 
It is always pleasant, and it 
is never unprofitable to wit- 
ness the puncturing of a 
pedant and the discomfiture 
of a charlatan. 
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These graceful little 
idylls of Pierre Louys are 
as Greek in form—and as 
modern in feeling—as the fj 
golden mines of Marcel 
Schwab, of which I have 
spoken before in terms of 
admiration tempered with 
envy. 

Indeed, it should not be 
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forgotten that the famous ‘‘ Aphrodite ” itself is not, like ‘‘Salammbo” or even 
‘‘Chois,” a historical document—a reconstruction—but is rather an Alexan- 
drine vase, filled with the dark, savorsome, bitter wine of this dying century. 


* - * 

Both you and I, it may be, have attained an intellectual security in which 
we are free from the squabbles of the hour—careless of science, indifferent 
to Buddhism, neo-Catholicism or neo-Paganism ; 
and yet these movements bulk large in any 
psychological review of this decade. 


* = * 

The thought of the hour swings between riot 
and renunciation—between monkish mysticism 
and almost Roman intolerance of the flesh—be- 
tween the hair cloth and the cloth of gold. 

Curiously enough you may find both these 
moods mirrowed in the work of Joris Karl 
Huysmans. 


* 
* * 


Pierre Louys is the most conspicuous of the 
neo-pagans. He walks the gory streets of Paris, 
oppressed by a nostalgia for the violet fields of 
Greece or the gilded temples of Alexandria. In 
an age which has banned the nude—save for the 
painter and sculptor—he has dared to proclaim 
the pagan glory of the natural man and the natural woman, unhusked from 
all their puritan garmenture. This pean of pagan sensousness, how marvel- 
lously he has sung it—in great savorsome straphes, in a prose at once- rhyth- 
mic and iridescent. 
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* 
* * 


Pierre Louys is a slight young man; you might take him for Edgar Saltus 
—even to the twisted mustaches and the eyeglass. VANCE THOMPSON. 





ZOLA IN A NEW ROLE. 


HE most notable event of the week has been the superb letter written by 
Bjoernstierne Bjoernson to Emile Zola. It is well that the great man of 
the North should join the great Latin in his fine and daring battle for justice 
and the right. 
‘*To mention Bjoernson’s name is to unfurl the Norwegian flag,”’ said Dr. 
Brandes; ‘‘ the flag of humanity,” one might add. 


* ” * 

Bjoernson is so well known as a dramatist, a poet and a novelist that his 
public career is often overlooked. And yet it was immensely important 
and is not at an end to-day. He is the leader of the national party in Nor- 
way. Of old, when the Norwegian radicals dreamed of a republic in Norway, 
it was Bjoernson they thought of for president. He isa man of action. He 
is an orator. Noone in that Northern land can sway the people as he sways 
them. As public speaker, as playwright, as poet, as journalist he has always 
fought on the side of justice and truth. He has always admired the sturdy 
fighter. It is no wonder that he has stretched ont the hand of fellowship to 
Zola—fighting, one man against a nation. 

* . * 

Men of letters, as a rule, have not been of the swashbuckling sort. At 
best their fights have been literary quarrels—personal disputes. Zola’s 
action in coming forward to the defense of the proscribed and hated convict 
of the Devil's [sland will furnish many a chapter for the future d'Israeli who 
shall record the battles of authors. 

Zola is not a young man. The old exuberance has been worn away in 
the long years of labor and the later years of prosperity. And yet he has 
rushed into a fight that even a hot-headed young- 
ster might reasonably shun. 

There seems to be no petty reason for his 
action. He is at an age when he desires peace 
and rest. He is veryrich. He has built up a 
literary reputation that many years will not suf- 
fice to pull down, And in addition to all this he 
had—until a few weeks ago—the admiration of 
all his countrymen, the love of many of them. 


Forbidden Fruit 
from The Tree of 
Kr wledgg— 








* 
~ * 


All this he put to the hazard— 

For what purpose ? 

That a wretched, half-forgotten convict might 
have justice. ‘Twas bravely done, recklessly 
done—as only a brave and reckless gentleman could have done it. 


* of * 

I do not know whether Zola is right or wrong; I do not care whether he 
succeeds or fails—I admire the daring of the man who does not count the 
odds nor reckon up the cost, but stakes the fee of his life for what he thinks 
is right. You will find, I believe, that there is usually a resemblance 





between the moral type of an author’s admirers and that author himself. 
Said the wise man: ‘‘ Horace is senile and pleases only the old men.” Zola 
has had gray admirers, steady, calm, drab, reasonable admirers, students of 
the Document and the Laboratory of Life; but if he is burgeon out into such 
flamboyant, Quixotic deeds as these—running tilt—against an entire nation 
he will find all the golden, adventurous youths of the world enrolled among 
his admirers. 

Strange, though, is it not, that one who has written gray deeds in gray 
prose should translate his life into a splendid, changing romance! 

Nature loves contrasts. 


* . * 

I am rather inclined to believe that Zola will triumph in the end. I base 
my prophecy not upon the jargon of the politicians or the partisanship of the 
newspapers, but upon Zola’s literary work. 

Let me see if I can make my thought clear : 

In all Zola’s work what is surest of immortality—what has in it those seeds 
of essential verity that live through the centuries; 
or, in a word, what is the striking feature of 
Zola’s novels ? 

His analysis of the physical side of life? By no 
means; that is merely a detail of his literary plan, 
and, to my mind, a detail over which Zola has 
stumbled. 

Zola will live as the painter of crowds. 


He understands humanity in bulk. He knows 
mankind in the mass. No one so well as he has 
interpreted the cry of the multitude. He of all 


writers of our day has understood the common 
thought of mankind—the occult and savage ‘‘soul 
of the people.” He has known it and painted it. 

And in this Dreyfus case I am inclined to trust 
his intuition. I believe that, knowing the dme 
populaire of France, he is the interpreter of the 
will of the people. By sheer force of that genius, 
which made him the literary painter of crowds, 
he has discerned the mind of the people—even 
before the people themselves are aware. 





7 
* * 


There are certain dangers in patriotism. 

Indeed it is well worth while debating whether this agreeable unifying 
force that has built up the individual nations of the earth may not have al- 
ready served its most useful ends. Certain it is that the mood and duty of 
patriotism is not so important as it was of old—save, of course, to the politi- 
cians and those who exploit it. Patriotism acted as a force to keep men 
apart. In this age everything—steam and electricity, the printed word, the 
common thought—tends to bring men together. It is not impossible to ima- 
gine that the next generation will look upon the epitaph ‘‘He died for his 
country ” with the kindly but pitying regard we give the Hottentot who dies 
for the god he has pinched up out of two sticks and a ball of mud. It will 
seem such an uncritical thing to have done. 


+ 
* * 


It is from this side that M. Jaurés and the French socialists approach the 
Dreyfus question. The battle they are making for that poor wretch of the 
Devil's Island is less picturesque, less chivalric than that waged by Zola, but 
to many critical minds it will seem to be blest with a greater reasonableness. 

M. Jaurés’ fights the injustice to Dreyfus, because he sees that such an in- 
justice is aimed in the second intention at humanity itself. It was in the 
same way—with the same fervor—that he de- 
nounced the shooting of the laborers at Fourmies, _ 
the murder of the Russian Jews in the govern- Fine TmeR or eNowLEDGE” | 
ment of Toula, the labor outrages in Belgium \..¢,1 2 forbidden ( 
and Holland. His patriotism is so chastened that |fruit. 
he can indulge without discomfort a magnificent 
passion for the planet. 









- 
. - 


M. Jean Jaurés’ naturally enough has always 
opposed the anti-Semitic agitation ; his action in 
the House of Deputies was—though a trifle ill- 
bred perhaps—sincere and logical and in line 
with his words and deeds for many years. 


. 
- * 


These are the three men who have been in the 
eye of the world—as the novelists say—for the 
last week. It is not on the stage that the most 
exciting dramas are played. We are very com- 
fortably seated here in our Yankee balcony and 
may watch at leisure the international drama 
that is being played out over sea. At this mo- 
ment the plot is a trifle confused. It may be not even the Author—He of 
Battles—knows how it is all to come out at the’end of the act. 

But the curtain isup and—tragedy or comedy—may it be a brisk one. 

VANCE THOMPSON. 


iv DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 





THE DEBUTS OF LUDOVIC HALEVY. 


HEN Ludovic Halévy was about twenty years of age he accompanied 
as secretary M. Villemain, the Secretary of State, on a tour in the 
provinces. 

Villemain had been sent by the order of the Emperor to ascertain the state 
of public opinion in the various departments. Villemain performed his func- 
tions by playing whist wherever he went, and his secretary performed his 
duties by working at a comedy. 

They duly returned to Paris, Villemain with his winnings at whist, and 
Halévy with a three act piece, ‘‘ La Fille d’un Mecene.” 

Halévy sent his first dramatic attempt to Alphonse Royer of the Odéon. 

The answer came back, ‘‘ Will not do for the Odéon, but will exactly suit 
the Gymnase.” 

The young author then sent his offspring to the Gymnase. The director 
Montigny replied, ‘‘ Wili not do for the Gymnase, but will exactly suit the 
Odéon.” 


* 
* * 


Halévy took matters philosophically and put his little piece in a drawer. 
Then as the Government was generous in supplying paper, he wrote a little 
romance ‘‘ Le Petit Bossu de Nizerolles.” 

He sent it toa newspaper. Promptly came the answer, ‘‘ Too short for a 
romance.” He tried another paper, and with equal promptness came the 
reply, ‘‘Too long for a story.” So the little ‘‘Hunchback” went to join 
‘‘The Daughter of a Mecenas” in his drawer. 


* 
* * 


In 1855 he was sitting at his office. By this time he had an office to him- 
self in the ministry; the door opened and in came Offenbach, whom he knew 
only by sight. There was an orchestra then in the Théatre Frangais and 
Offenbach was the conductor. The young men in the Government offices had 
stacks of tickets sent them for almost every performance. When Rachel did 
not appear the place was nearly empty, and she did not play often. Every- 
body was crying out about the decadence of the theatre. 

7 . * 

Halévy offered his visitor a chair. Offenbach sat down and began: 

‘* You have great talent, I believe, for dramatic writing ?” 

Ludovic, delighted, asked ; 

‘*Who told youso? Alphonse Royer?” 

‘*No.” 

‘*M. Montigny ?” 

»~ Ne.” 

‘*Who then?” 

‘*M. Duponchel.” 

‘*M. Duponcheil. I see. But that does not prove anything.” 

‘*Why not?” 

‘* Because I told him so myself.” 

‘‘Iam somewhat embarrassed,” Offenbach continued. ‘I am going to 
open a little theatre in the Champs Elysées. Thiboust promised to write a 
prologue, but he is killed with work. Will you write it for me?” 

Would he, indeed! Here was an order from a manager, who wanted a 
piece! He accepted with enthusiasm. 

‘*Get to work at once” said Offenbach ‘‘—a little one act piece with coup- 
lets, just as you please. But, by-the-bye, you must work into the middle of 
your piece, in the place of honor, 300 lines here.” He held out a sheet of 
paper to the young man. 

‘* Three hundred lines ?”’ 

‘* Yes, they are by my friend Mery. He ought to have written the thing, 
but could not finish it. These lines are to be delivered by La Fontaine, the 
fable writer. One of the characters wiil be called La Fontaine. It makes 
no difference to you, I suppose ?” 

‘* Not the least.” In fact to have a piece on the stage was all that Ludovic 
cared for. He would have introduced not only La Fontaine, but Charlemagne, 
Robert Macaire, Hannibal, Semiramis, anybody! 

‘When Mery comes to prose,” added Offenbach, ‘‘ he is discouraged, so I 
applied to Thiboust for the prose and the couplets, but you must take his 
place. 

‘‘But” added Offenbach, ‘‘but—Thiboust has written the words for 
a rondeau, and I have written the music for it. You can work it into your 
piece. Can’t you? It will be so much less to do!” 

‘Certainly, certainly,” replied Halévy, and added in a rather depressed 
tone, ‘‘ But there will be nothing of mine in the whole thing!” 

‘‘ This rondeau,” continued Offenbach, ‘‘is sung by Bilboquet—Bilboquet 
of the Saltimbancs, you know. Bilboquet is the second character of your 
prologue.” 

‘* All right for Bilboquet! ” 

‘‘ Now for the third character. In fact, perhaps you do not know it, I can 
only play pieces with three characters. Three—not a single one more.” 


‘*Then,” said Halévy, ‘‘I have to invent a character.” 

Offenbach smiled. 

“To invent? No, not exactly, because—I'll explain. La Fontaine will 
be played by Mlle. Macé; Bilboquet by a very good man from the 
provinces whom I have engaged, His name is Pradeau. Now, for your 
third character, you utilize Derudder. He is one of the company, He is an 
excellent pantomimist. You will give him a non-speaking part. He is an 
admirable Polichinelle, is Derudder. You can easily write a part for Poli- 
chinelle.” 

. . * 

Halévy was crushed, Only one character, and that a mute one! Here 

was a fall from the ‘‘ Daughter of a Mecenas” to Punch! Here was his father 


Léon writing on Greek tragedy, and the son Ludovic writing a dumb part 
for Punch! Yet he accepted. A dramatist accepts anything for a début. 

The piece was played at the opening of the Bouffes Parisiens, July 5, 
1855, and bore the title of ‘‘ Entrez, Messieurs et Mesdames.” 

Halévy had now got his foot on the first rung of the ladder, and under 
the name of Jules Serviéres he furnished the Bouffes with a little piece every 
week. 

On December 31, 1855, when the Bouffes went to their new home in the 
Passage Choiseul, ‘‘ Ba-ta-cl-an” by him and Offenbach was played. It hada 
great success, and on January 1, 1856, Halévy had the pleasure of seeing 
Ludovic Halévy on all the billboards, 





THE STAGE ABROAD. 


p bgorncae WING PINERO'’S new play, ‘‘ Trelawney of the Wells,” is said 

to have proved a great success at the Court Theatre in London. The 
Daily Graphic says that it is a curious world into which Mr. Pinero introduces 
us—a world concerning which the general frequenter of the theatre can know 
nothing. 

Here are shown all the varieties, assumptions and frivolities of the stage. 
Here is the ‘‘walking gentleman,” revolting against every indignity in the 
shape of the part that is thrust upon him. Here is the unacted author, with 
a closetful of plays by which in due time the world will be bewitched or 
electrified, but inthe meantime wearing his topcoat indoors to save the cost 
of a fire. Here,is the rather faded tragedienne, the last transmitter of the 
Kemble method. Here, indeed, is the whole brood of Momus. 

The play, leaving out the romance, is a modern Roman comique, such as 
Scarron need not have disowned. The result of Mr. Pinero’s labors is a play, 
pure, worthy, stimulating and brilliant, which all London must flock to see. 


* 
* ~ 


Pinero, as usual, is strong in his local color: he gives his audience the 
tunes of 1860, the crinolines so dear to womankind when Eugenie was em- 
press, and the pegtop trousers cut like the pantalon garance of the French 
infantry. The Wells is the Bagnigge Wells (Sadler Wells) theatre, and the 
Trelawney is Miss Rose Trelawney, who is retiring from the stage, having 
won the heart of Mr. Gower, the son of a retired Vice-Chancellor. 


* 
+. * 


Like the first, the second act is excellent farce. Sir William and his spins- 
ter sister are both eccentrics of a most pronounced character. 


* 
* 


The third act is perplexing. Why should the manager of the Wells refuse 
to re-engage Rose? Has Cavendish square society, as represented by the 
Vice-Chancellor, affected her style too much? Why should the said Vice- 
Chancellor relent and call upon her? Why, oh, why, should he be moved to 
tears by the sight of a property order once worn by Edward Kean in Hamlet? 
Why should he become an angel, and help the utility man to bring out his 
play at the Partheon Theatre? The answer is to give a chance for a dress 


rehearsal in the next act. 
* 
* * 


The fourth act is the rehearsal of ‘‘ Life,” the play of Tom, the utility man. 
Rose is the heroine, a young actor from the provinces the hero. Of course 
the unknown is the lover of the first act. The eccentric Vice-Chancellor 
equally of course blesses the lovers. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Pinero and the performers received the honor of a call, and the play 
was pronounced a success. 





Miss Gertrude Haynes, the pianist and organist, is a wonder. She has an 
organ supplied with drum, cymbal, xylophone, flute and other orchestral at- 
tachments, and on this she plays with her hands behind her, with her nose, 
her elbows, and in the ordinary way. The ordinary way is best, for then she 
gives a long medley of semi-classic and popular airs that introduces all the 
orchestral attachments and is inspiring and vigorous. Besides this, Miss 
Haynes makes a hit by playing a different tune on the piano with each hand 
and whistling a third with a defiant pucker of her pretty lips, every air being 
clear and distinct. 


a 
” o 


London Punch gives the following coat of arms to Marie Countess, of 
Corelli: 

Arms: Quarterly, first, on a ground sable of reserve, invincible to the last, 
a log proper constitutionally adverse to being rolled under a column and a 
half; second, in a servants’ ‘orle, a dog’s-eared volume melodramatic and 
transpontine to the full, circulating urgent; third, two wild horses at speed, 
trainant from a studio a startling portrait of a talented authoress, painted 
under protest, and exhibited with obvious reluctance by the victim (members 
of the press and aristocracy most welcome, 4:330 to 7); fourth, hidden under 
a bushel proper (of plate glass) a light of literature, shining in reclame, over 
all on an escutcheon of reticence, a trumpet of glory, usually blown auto- 
matically, but quite at the service of the press, gratis. Crest: a startled fawn, 
proper, of timidity, seeking shelter urgent, from a wreath of laurels issuant 
from the suburbs. Supporters: Dexter, a curate habited sable proper, and 
guileless to the verge of inanity passant fin perusal proper of ‘‘ The Bothera- 
tions of Beelzebub”; sinister, a cook-general proper guttée-de-larmes 
palpitant in pathos, absorbent the ‘‘Sorrers o’ Syt’n.” Second motto; “If I 
am forgotten, it won't by MY fault!” 
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are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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